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CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH WITH CHILDREN 
TO A THEORY OF MALADJUSTMENT * 


Jorr R. Davrrz 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The major theories of psychological maladjustment, such as those of 
Freud and Horney, agree that childhood experience is of primary impor- 
tance in the development of neurosis. It is remarkable, therefore, that almost 
all of these theories were originally formulated without reference to any 
but the most casual kind of research about children. In the main, the 
meanings of childhood experiences were interpreted by these theorists 
largely on the basis of inferences from observations of adult behavior. 
Only after the theories had been formulated did researchers try to find 
support for these chronologically “backward looking” inferences in obser- 
vations of children. Unfortunately, these efforts have not been consistently 
successful. In fact, very little evidence supports most of the central hypoth- 
eses about childhood and maladjustment proposed by the major theories 
of neurosis, Consider, for example, the striking absence of reliable research 
evidence in support of the Freudian hypotheses about the Oedipus com- 
plex or about the effects of infantile frustrations on personality development. 
The absence of such support some 50 years after these hypotheses were 
published suggests that another approach to a theory of maladjustment 
might possibly result in a more substantial relationship between theory 
and research evidence. If we accept the premise that childhood experience 
1s important in the development of maladjustment, rather than begin with 
observations of adults and infer back to childhood, perhaps it might be 
more useful to begin building a theory of maladjustment by starting with 
observations of children who are maladjusted. 

. The relationship between a child's early experiences with key figures 
in his environment and his subsequent personality development has been... 
the focus of an impressive amount of research in child psychology. There 
are indeed large gaps of knowledge in this area, but the research available 
at the present time does permit some rather broad generalizations relevant 


1 Paper read at symposium on Contributions of Research with Children to Behavior 
Theory, Amer. Psychol. Ass., Chicago, September, 1956. 
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to a theory of maladjustment. Consider, for example, Symonds ne M "A 
of parent-child relationships. On the basis of extensive Pie sf 
thorough review of the evidence, he concluded that if one or bot pes s 
strongly reject a child, he tends to become fearful, hostile, overaggressive, 
and may exhibit antisocial behaviors such as lying and steali 
series of researches, Redl and Wineman (8) reported that 
experienced severe rejection and abuse exhibit [ 
tration tolerance, irresponsibility, a tendency to panic when confronted 
with a novel situation, and greater difficulty in reacting to failure. Research 
also indicates that these negative reactions acquired in the home environ- 
ment generalize to other interpersonal situations, Skeels and his co-workers 
(11) at Iowa, for example, in their study of environmental stimulation 
concluded that children reared in an orphanage without warm and affec- 
i d to acquire attitudes of distrust and de- 
their relationships with others outside of 
Van Houten (13), Johnson (6), Hattwick 
have demonstrated that fearful responses 
lationship tend to generalize to the school 
related studies which have obtained similar 
in a punishing, rejecting interpersonal en- 
become fearful, and may exhibit hostility, 
and other asocial or antisocial 
sts that these reactions tend to 
avior in a wide range of inter- 


ng. In another 
children who 
fear and anxiety, low frus- 


vironment, the child tends to 
Overaggressiveness, distrust 
behaviors. Furthermore, 
generalize and to influence the child’s beh 
personal situations. 

Up to this point we have been concerned with a straightforward 
stimulus-response course n 


of learning. Punish, r 
will become fearful, suspicious, hostile. 


more complex problems, Although our 
support the common-sense generalizatio 


all children react fearfully to apparently equivalent Punishing experiences. 
Some seem to blissfully live through ye 


healthy persons. Othe 


(10), for example, has described a wid 
ness and irritability in early infancy t 
Certainly it does not seem unreasonab 


JOEL R. DAVITZ 


physically more sensitive, whose emotional reactions are cued off more 
easily and with greater intensity, will respond differently to stress in his 
interpersonal environment than will a child who is relatively insensitive 
to emotional stimulation. 

A second problem involves the persistence of the child's emotional 
response long after the initial learning experience. Why doesn't the fear 
extinguish? This problem is what Mowrer (7) has termed the “neurotic 
Paradox.” A child whose parents are consistently rejecting and punishing 
learns to fear his parents and generalizes this fear to other parental figures. 
Sooner or later, however, one would expect this fear to decrease and in 
the normal course of events to extinguish. In the life of a psychologically 
healthy child, probably many fears are learned and then gradually extin- 
ps Be in the maladjusted child, and adult, the fear of others d 
rh = periods of time without any apparent reduction or eae n 
isti » persistent, long-term fear might well be the chief defining character- 

€ of the maladjusted person. 1 
"Ne solution of this problem stems from t 

child’s learning experiences. The child lives and be 
to other people, and his behavior elicits some response from these other 
p The infant's cry, for example, elicits some response from a 
Person and this response may be either rewarding or punishing to the 
mee Sears (9) has developed this view of child developmen S i 
Fe ciui of early socialization, emphasizing the interaction effects 

N s and children behaving in relationship to each other. --— 
istic e vnd the kinds of defensive behaviors found to E c e 
Redi ai ra who have experienced severe punishment Ea > pa 

ostility Wineman (8) found hate, irresponsibility; Symonds Ga man 
ateke overaggressivenesss, truancy, lying, stealing; e ae 
See k hex have been found are suspicion, "i e eae lan 
inds of i sa 4 en rang a aaa a Shes 4 child's 
Persistent hostility. at kinds of responses wo e ng: at 
Withdrawal ostility, overaggressiveness, extreme, attention ee - d 
we tee cy) i elicit from other persons in his environment? n x piace 
Counterpy sal ely predict that the child's behavior will ew. ao (2» 
mag e or rejection. Studies by Anderson ( De: y ya et 
have "c and others. support this prediction. Briefly, EN to induce 
integrativ a le that integrative behavior in one person ten viderim 
ier e behavior in others; domination tends to incite don gv 
OF Son tends to be met with aggression. Anderson (1), in his gan; d 
his Peer with children in regard to this phenomenon ete d 
Maladiy cular behavior.” Jackson and Todd (5) in their isc 
Justed children have called this the “vicious circle.” —— - 
Ẹ answer, therefore, to the question of why the maladjusted chi 3 
Oesn’t extinguish is simply that the fear continues to be rn 5 
quence of events resulting in continued reinforcement of the child's 


5 


he interpersonal nature of 
haves in relationship 


fear d 


The s 
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fear begins when the child learns to fear others as a consequence of pem 
and punishment. Having learned to fear other persons, he develops de- 
fensive reactions that temporarily reduce his fear; but, in the long run, 
these defensive reactions elicit responses from other persons which are 
punishing and which reinforce his fear of others. For example, if the child 
resorts to hostile defenses, he tends to elicit hostility in others. I he becomes 
severely withdrawn, he tends to elicit withdrawing or rejecting reactions 
in others. The kinds of negative, defensive behaviors which typically 
characterize the maladjusted child are precisely the kinds of behaviors 
which tend to elicit punishing reactions from others in the child’s environ- 
ment. Thus, other persons continue to punish the maladjusted child, and 
his fear of others persists. Punishment and rejection give rise to fear; fear 
promotes defensive reactions; and the defensive reactions elicit further 
punishment. This is the vicious circle of maladjustment. The child lives in 


an interpersonal world of constant threat. The 
and fear. 


Having started with observations of parent-child interactions, and 
following, at each step, the implications of research primarily with children, 
we have arrived at the beginnings, at least, of a theory of children’s mal- 
adjustment without Positing unconscious motives, id and superego conflicts, 


basic hostilities, unconscious guilts, and the host of intervening variables 
and hypothetical constructs prevalent in current clinical 
the sequence of events we have 
of psychological maladjustment, 


consequence is unhappiness 


example, perceive their inter 


do they behave in just those ways that tend to reinforce this threat? If the 
central cause of a person’s maladjustment is to be foun 
relations, what are the psychological implications of various ethical systems 
and codes of interpersonal behavior? 

Our examination of research with ch 


ildren in this attempt to formulate 
the beginnings of a theory of psychological maladjustment has led to an 


s threatening, and 


d in his interpersonal 


6 
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inte! ion of chi 

Peri i * childhood experience that differs from those theories which 
a observations of adults and worked their ways back to child- 
citada E inference. Notwithstanding the provocative value of 
ai seal iet neg adult behavior, increased understanding 
: n children epends primarily u furth 

ocused on the behavior and experience of the dir pr. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL DIFFERENCES IN THE STABILITY - 
OF OBJECT PREFERENCES AND 
CONFLICT BEHAVIOR * 


Berry RHEA STEWART 
University of Kansas? 


While children have served as subjects in a number of conflict and 
choice-making studies, the focus has not been on their performance, but 
k^ the testing of general conflict theory. However, the conceptual picture 
$^ the young child presented by Baldwin (1), Lewin (5 6, 7% 8), and 
dee (11) suggests that differences in psychological maturity, roughly 

ned as increasing differentiation in the life space, could be expected 
to affect the child's stability of object preference and his behavior in a 
Conflict situation, 

The young child, as they depict him, lives in a here-and-now world 
wee * perception, emotion, action, and general cognitive activities are still 
ew fused. As the child grows older, differentiation between and 
aeg these capacities develops. He has an extended range of emotions 
tin = of his earlier diffuse reactions. His perceptions are less € 
o and are well articulated rather than global. He has a past gri 
"ing Which are significant influences in his present. He is able to m - 
Orc sana until he has grasped a situation cognitively without being 

SC to act by the pull of the immediate situation. 
bility a study was designed to test the effects of increasing age upon, «i 
appros, iss preferences and upon behavior in a conflict situation ©: a 
Tam 4ch-approach type. The following hypotheses, based on the theoreti 

ig Work offered by Baldwin, Lewin, and Werner, were made about 


À i H 
child s in the behavior of the young preschool age child and the older 


ll be less stable than 


Li i | 
The young child's preferences for objects wt 3 
d after an interval o 


the gla : 
time, er child's, both in an immediate situation an 
by a We vior is governed largely 


Causį 


. Werner portrays the young child, his beha c 
'S affective needs, These needs, according to Lewin (5), shift often, 


e i i : : ; ild’ ziron- 
E alterations in the attractiveness of objects in the child’s env 


1 Thi 
: ; : i i ent of 
the re ` study was performed as part of a dissertation submitted in partial FUB 


.ICQuir E À 
Universi, nents of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the: Depa his direction of 


sit; i 
the esas, Kansas, The writer is indebted to Dr. Edward L. Wike for istance. 
á and to Dr, Anthony J. Smith and Dr. Roger Barker for their ass! 


ow 
CHILD at Department of Child Study, Vassar College. 
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ment. Therefore, in expressing preference for one object rather than an- 
other, the young child may change his choice within a comparatively short 
time without realizing the inconsistency of his action. Even greater disparity 
may be predicted if the time interval between choices is long, since his time 
perspective is limited. 


The older child, in contrast, should be more consistent in his choices. 


2. Young children will agree less among themselves on their prefer- 
ences for objects than will older children, 


Lewin lists as one of the Principal differ 
“an increasing diffe 
tude of social relati 
does not have a cl 


ences in developmental stages 
of the life space into a multi- 
ons and areas of activities" (7. P- 797). The young child 
role. He is still at liberty to 
not have to conform to those 


3. In an approach-approach conflict sit 
a decision more quickly, 


Werner describes the 


uation the young child will make 
but less decisively, than the older child. 
of action, where per- 


h ) on as a single unit, The young 
child, seeing two desirable ob; i i 


The young child may experience the 
objects as a total situation and not as r ioi s : 
larger group of objects. The young child's world ha » choices from 
logically, according to Baldwin, 


ituati iM to perceive how 
isolated aspects of a situation fit together to form a tof Perceive 
The older child, with his lon 


3 is Teater abilit 
i i i I r ability 
to comprehend interrelationships, wr s bie. bu 
by his earlier statements of preference for the object: P h 


S: 
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Metxop 

Subjects R A om thë University 
The younger group was composed of 30 — noe 4 months, 
of Kansas nursery school, ranging from 3 y irls and r4 boys in the 
With an average age of 4 years. There were 1 zm with a mean IQ of 
sample. As 4 group they were intellectually super: rior. t08 He, 190 
131 on the Stanford-Binet test, Form M, and a esc from a Lawrence, 

The older group was made up of 3o x Pos ro months, with 
Kansas, public school. Their average age was "he There were 14 girls 
* range from 9 years, 3 months, to ro years, 4 d n a combination of the 
and 16 boys in the group. Their mean IQ, base on and the Stanford- 
California Mental Maturity Tests for elementary a a high score of 151. 

inet, Form L, was 124, with a low score of 103 a 


Ma terials 


mb and 
nt toys: doll, co 
Materials used in the experiment were "d. Be e ciues 
mirror set, Jacks, marbles, ray gun, tank, pencil, pap 

Puzzles, and toy snake, 


P "Ocedure 


indi young children 
i Its indicated that y Soave 
Rankin rocedure. Pilot study resu he pee 
ae a in in the usual way. The present murs a d 
Preferential tanking of the toys which the younger g 
Lena zi inged lid, contain- 
Each child was shown a 20 by 15 inch — oe ra Pes deii 
ing all the toys arranged in a standard order. E vis fs ation 4 
allowed to become involved in a game with t fi a dicit posibili 
called to all of them, and he was encouraged to yen ra 
en he had examined the toys, he was told to s cria aite 
fully and to pick out the one toy he liked best. T — idit cun 
timed With a stop watch from the moment the eu kir up Hove 
Until he made his choice verbally, by pomana: ed Jl vagi dice 
= ved from view an leecher bf ao 
til the aaa told to choose the toy he at recenti 
maining. The procedure was repeated and times were 
p : inati toys were ar- 
aired. ideni procedure. Twelve somes t id A 
ranged from the three toys the child had ranked as vadis tora n 
€ three toys that he had liked least. The child (m gere. “image 
Pair of xm he had ranked high or a pe = etie aw 
Dever given a pair made up of one high and on TN 
order of resentation of the paired comparisons w e e E 
tos m plea eo diria n dio def In addition, the order 
i d once on . 
ty appeared once on the right an 
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of appearance for most and least liked pairs of toys was randomized for 
—À after the ranking procedure a 20 by 20 = seo pa 
screen was placed on the table between S and E. The child was told that 
two toys would be placed behind the screen. When E lifted the cr 
S was to look at both toys carefully and to indicate the toy he liked | the 
very best.” The screen was placed about six inches from the edge of the 
table and the toys were put just behind the screen approximately 12 inches 
apart. Choices were timed with a stop watch and choice time was defined 
as the period of time extending from the instant the screen was lifted 
until a final choice was indicated. But times were also noted if S grabbed 
both toys or pointed quickly from one toy to the other before making his 
final choice. 

Ranking procedure retest. From 8 to 11 days later subjects in both 
groups were again asked to rank the toys, the same procedure being used 
as in the first ranking situation. This completed the experiment with the 


younger children. The older children were interviewed briefly about their 
general reactions to the toys. 


RESULTS 


Mean scores, ordinarily the appropriate measures of central tendency 
for such data as the individual ranking times and paired comparisons 
choice times, would have been misleading, since the raw data for many of 
the subjects were markedly skewed. Median ranking times and choice 
times for each subject were employed throughout the study as the best 
representatives of individual scores. Rank order correlations between the 
first and second ranking orders, computed for each subject, were treated 
as indices of stability of preference and were treated as individu 
in subsequent analyses. Because the freq 
choice times and of the rank order correlations were also skewed, the 
results throughout were analyzed by nonparametric statistics. 

Both groups were significantly consistent in choices from first to second 
rankings, as indicated by a mean rank order correlation of 441 for the 
nursery school group and .80 for the grade school group. However, in the 
frequency distributions of rhos for the two groups, 
scores fell into a roughly bimodal distribution, with s 
ing little stability of choice from one ranking to the other, while others 
were highly consistent. The grade school children’s scores were concentrated 


at the upper end of the distribution. Wilcoxon's T test for unpaired repli- 
cates, applied to rhos of the two groups, yielded a critical ratio of 4.91; 
significant at far less than the .oor level. This finding strongly supported 
the hypothesis that the older children would show greater stability of 
object preferences over an extended period of time than the younger 
children. 


al scores 
uency distributions of median 


the young children's 
ome children evidenc- 
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To test T . 
when only ke oan Pg choice behavior for young and older children 
preferences Haie acs of time clapsed, comparisons were made between 
afterward in the pai T He first ranking and those indicated immediately 
as highly sir sia -— comparisons procedure. The data were categorized 
Sons situation, the vh sr din and inconsistent. If, in the paired compari- 
toy he had ranked n chose in all or all but two of his 12 choices the 
Consistent, If he ch gher a few minutes before, he was considered highly 
three-fourths of th ose the toy with the higher ranking between half and 
Was scored incon ene he was categorized as consistent. His behavior 
half of the time l1: if he chose a toy he had ranked lower more than 
‘001 level, indicare oo of 14.72 (2 df), significant at less than the 
sistent in their choi that nursery school children were much less con- 
time separated exp ces than grade school children when a short period of 

„Ít was hy beu ressions of preference. 
widely from a esized that members of the younger group would differ 
entia] rankings Ean in their rankings of the 12 toys, while the prefer- 
tom individual t E "en children were expected to be quite consistent 
9! concordance (v) ividual. To test this assumption, Kendall's coefficient 

) was computed for cach group's first order of ranking 

nificance of th down according to sex. The sig- 
ating the F dis Ws was tested by transforming them into Fs and evalu- 
ribution according to a method described by Walker and 


ev (10). Resul d in Tab 
: sults of the analysis are presente in Table r. 
oup agreed only 


than the younger 


à lit 
to sex for the two 


child 
groups, th 


Es TABLE I 
FFICIE 
IENTS OF CONCORDANCE FOR TOY PREFERENCES 
Ww dj £ 

anne 330 7.48* 
je 330 8.79* 
.301 154 ied 
+215 176 me 
599 176 may 
.465 154 130° 


* Si 
gni 
ificant at -0or level 
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method. There were also indications that the boys in both groups agreed 
more in expressions of preference than the girls, though this cannot be 
stated conclusively, since there is no significant test of differences between 
/'s available. 

: Keine ME of ranking times for the nursery school group and the 
fourth graders disclosed that the younger children chose more rapidly than 
the older children when confronted with the whole array of toys in the 
first ranking situation. Differences according to Wilcoxon's T were sig- 
nificant at the .or level, the nursery school group having a median of 2.42 
seconds and the grade school children a median of 3.16 seconds. Differences 
between the groups were not significant on second ranking times. 

When the total choice times for the two groups were compared for the 
paired comparisons situation, differences between the groups were signifi- 
cant at the .oor level, the nursery school group taking much longer to 
make their choices than the grade school children. Median time for the 
nursery school choices was 3.76 seconds, while the grade school children 
had a median time of 2.07 seconds. This finding was in direct contrast to 


the original hypothesis that the young children would react faster than 
the older ones in a choice situation. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF CHOICE TIMES FOR NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
GRADE SCHOOL CHILDREN ON MOST LIKED TOYS AND 
LEAST LIKED TOYS 


Group Valence of Toys Median Choice Time Difference 


WITHIN GROUPS 
Most Liked 


Bele iss 3.76 
Least Liked ........ 3.64 T 
Most Liked ........ 1.94 

Grade School .......... 15° 
Least. Liked «ue cas 2.09 


BETWEEN GROUPS 
Nursery School 


TN Most Liked ........ 3.76 
+ 
Grade School .......... Most Liked ......., 1.94 "m 
BETWEEN GROUPS 
Nursery School ........ Least Liked ........ 3.64 
T 
Grade School .......... Least Liked ........ 2.09 "ua 


* Significant at .002 level. 
t Significant at .oor level. 
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Vilis eee part of the hypothesis stated that young children would be 
(a) if hen ahi than older ones. Choice behavior was considered indecisive 
choose I ild grabbed both toys and had to be reminded that he could 
and ae y one, (b) if he verbally expressed a desire to have both toys 
ern choose one, or (c) if he wavered between the two toys, first 
displa xr and then the other. Seven of the 15 nursery school children 
i ge t indecisive behavior grabbed both toys, while none of. the four 
those 2. children categorized as indecisive did this. All indecisive 
berwse il ^ the grade school children was shown, instead, by a wavering 
Four at m two choice objects, with no verbally expressed desires for both. 
and fou the nursery school children, in contrast, said they wanted both, 
square - others indicated one toy, then the other in their choices. A chi 
sis that Piin (1 df), significant at the .oo1 level, supported the hypothe- 

As T ia younger children would be more indecisive. — , 
compariso e 2 indicates, the younger subjects chose toys in the paired 
when Fe situation as rapidly when they had ranked them high as 

twee p had ranked them low, a sign test computed on the difference 
nonsi = ian choice times for the most and least liked toys indicating 
ine a cance. The older children, on the other hand, took significantly 
a sign cko ose toys they had ranked low than those they had ranked high, 

h est indicating differences significant at the .002 level. 
Within E esc arisons were made between the two groups rather 
liked to ch group the difference between median choice times on the e 
the ere was significant at the .oor level as tested by Wilcoxon s T, wit 
Were shen school children taking longer. The nursery school mE 
least, the Soyat than the older group in choices between toys they like 
ifference again being significant at the .oor level. 


than 


Discussion 

d closely to an approach- 
choices were to be made 
lence or between objects 


hs da 
*Poreach co 

twee; . 
about whia 
intende dt 
example, 
behavior 
likeg to 
Voidan 


gn of the experiment corresponde 
nflict situation, since, theoretically, 
ects of varying degrees of positive va : 
h the subjects did not feel strongly. None of the choices was 
o cause active avoidance-avoidance reactions, aS is the case, sd 
in animal experiments where shock is utilized. However, the 
of some of the older children indicated that valences of least 
ys Were negative enough at times to represent à mild avoidance- 
© conflict, 

n Berga situation for the younger children more ^. oach- 
3Pproach "approach situation for all the toys. However; ipte ap 
the youn quality of the conflict situation were the only factor agement 
Mately g children’s choice times for all the toys should have been tt sai 

Same as for the older group’s choice times on the gon dom 


; ict t 
PProach-approach situation also. According to conflict 
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the longest choice times for either group should have been a 
"s time on the least liked toys, an avoidance-avoidance conflict. | à; 
a im school children were significantly slower in all their € 
which would indicate that the level of psychological pe gee 
taken into account also in making predictions about children's con 
perso that young children would rcact faster. than er 
children to the choice materials was the only major prediction ‘not st pi 
ported by the data. Studies have shown that young children’s reaction > 
are slower than older children and adults (3), but observations of v 
nursery school group's choice making behavior indicated that the qe 
of deciding was in itself difficult for them. Subjects who grabbed see. 
toys often had to be told more than once that they could choose only on 
toy and even then they had difficulty reaching a final decision. Contrary 


a ‘ A ; indecision ds 
to Lewin's theory of conflict, which states that the region of indecision 
less attractive when the conflict is bety 


young children seemed to find it more 
state than to give up definitely 
(2) suggests that in 


x ; E. ames 
€ and approximately equal, a relatively greater increa : 
to resolve the conflict thar 


rsery school children 
elections even in the modified ranking situatio” 
could not conceive of liking any single toy best in a grouP 
where they disliked all the toys from which the choice was to be made. 


SUMMARY anp Conctusions 

The experiment was designed to exa 

upon stability of object preferences and behavior in conflict situations E 

an approach-approach type, ch. i 
able. Psychological maturi 
variables. The dependent y * ranking times, choice times 
> 

ons er 

> and stability of preferences ove 
mately a week, 


of the toys, 
d approxir 
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The two samples consisted of 30 nursery school children and 30 fourth 
grade school children. In the first part of the experiment subjects were 
shown 12 ten cent toys which they ranked by a modified ranking pro- 
cedure. In the second phase the children chose between pairs of most 
liked and least liked toys as determined by their previous rankings. The 
third part consisted of a retest of ranking behavior after an 8 to 11 day 
lapse, and a brief interview with the older children. The following con- 
clusions were drawn from the results: 

1. Young children are less consistent in their choices than older children 
both in an immediate choice situation and after an interval of time. 

2. Young children differ more from each other in their preferences 
than do grade school children. 

3. Young children choose more rapidly than older children when given 
a whole array of toys to choosc from, but less rapidly when the task is 
to choose one of two toys. 

4. The behavior of young children in a choice situation is more inde- 
cisive than older children's behavior. 

5. The choice behavior of young children is not influenced by the 
valence of the objects, as ranked by themselves, but older children find 
it more diflicult to make choices between objects they dislike. 
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A TIME SERIES ANALYSIS OF GROWTH IN NOSE 
HEIGHT DURING CHILDHOOD ! 


Howard V. MerepitH 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of lowa 


This study pertains to the growth of the individual child. It is related 
istorically to the pioneering longitudinal studies of Montbeillard (23) in 
the eighteenth century, Bowditch (4) in the nineteenth century, and 
Baldwin (3) in the early years of the present century. At closer range, it 
is a part of a Program of research on individual growth fostered at the 
State University of Iowa during the past two decades (16). 
: In the pursuit of biologically valid knowledge on individual growth it 
is Important to select for study measures that can be obtained with very 
igh dependability (16); skeletal nose height is such a measure. Seriatim 
data for this dimension, spaced at yearly intervals, have been amassed and 
analyzeq, 
The findings are organized under three headings: (1) trend, (2) 
Velocity, and (3) relation with other variables. Primary emphasis is placed 
9n the classification of magnitude trends, the analysis of velocity differences, 


a F agg : 
a the comparison of body traits with respect to growth rate correlations 
and increment trends,? 


Sunyecrs 


near pe, biet were 80 children, 38 boys and 42 girls, residing in or 
Study, 4 i ity, Iowa. All were voluntary participants in the Facial Growth 
i id ong-term research Program at the State University of Iowa begun 
and sà : i the Joint sponsorship of the Department of Orthodontics 
owa Child Welfare Research Station. Enrollment in the study 
ased on likelihood of continuing residence in the community and 
* Supported in part by a research grant, D-217, from the National Institute for Dental 
search, of the National Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service. 


Using terminology appropriate to the view that growth is 
anner (26) refers to magnitude or integral trends as “distance” 
ment or differential trends as “velocity” curves, 
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“a form of motion,” 
curves, and to incre- 
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s : : us ortho- 
willingness to participate; it was not related to odontic condition or 
dontic need. 
; ‘ : y re 
The sample comprised a group of American-born white children P 
je 3g s 
dominantly of northwest European ancestry and above average in M 
economic status. Every subject was examined annually from age 5 ye inf 
age 12 years. Forty-five of the subjects, 19 boys and 26 girls, were exam 


M er near 
also at ages 13 years and 14 years. The examinations were made on or 
each child's birthday anniversary, 


Dara 


: ; 3 ent- 
Data for skeletal nose height were derived from norma lateralis ro 
genograms of the face. 


: e 
The roentgenograms were obtained with (a) 7 
head maintained in a Higley (g) Positioner, (b) the film paralleling ay 
saggital plane near the side of the head, (c) the distance from the X- 
source to the saggital pl 


» centra 
ane held constant at 150 cm., and (d) the cen 
Tay passing through the acoustic mcatuses, 


To minimize age-to-age variation in landmark determination, à given 
at one sitting on the entire series of roentgen 
grams for a subject. For example, two persons experienced in roentgen 4 
amined the nasion region of the films for Subje¢ 


. E P AU 
At on the location of nasion. This was done W 
& glass, and th 


: re 
ad to the nearest 0.0 Films w^ 

` -01 cm. Filr 

taken for measurement in random and each was measured by t? 
anthropometrists wo T 


nt 
When the two independe 
records were found to agree within 0.92 cm., they were averaged. 

e 
less than 19 per cent of thes 
n Were taken an 
mined. 


a re 
of skeletal nose height by subtraction a Eie converted to measu 
to 0.41 cm. 


Summarily, 
skeletal nose hei 


ance error in sub 

and their releva 
nce (b É t 

nography entailed) (by Corrections for 
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Finpincs ror TREND 


The Group Trend 


Table 1 presents means for skeletal nose height derived from the meas- 
ures on those subjects studied annually from age 5 years to age 12 years. 
It will be seen that the means for boys and girls (a) do not differ at any 
age by more than 0.06 cm. and (b) increase with age in a highly similar 
manner. In view of these findings, attention will be turned to the central 
tendency trend for the two sexes combined. 


TABLE 1 


ARITHMETIC MEANS FOR SKELETAL NOSE HEIGHT (NASION TO ANTERIOR 
NASAL SPINE IN CENTIMETERS) ON 80 NORTH AMERICAN 
WHITE CHILDREN STUDIED LONGITUDINALLY 


Age Boys Girls Both Sexes 
— 2 rs) (N = 38) (N—42) (N= Bo) 
5 3.95* 3.89 3.92 
6 4.11 4.06 4.08 
7 4.25 4.20 4.22 
8 4:37 433 4.35 
E: 4-49 4:46 4-48 
T 4.60 4-57 4:59 
es 4.70 4.68 4.69 
4:79 4:77 4.78 


*. 
* The reader ma 
estimates, Stan 


Or girls 5 Yea 


y wish to interpret the sample means for a particular age as parameter 
dard errors of the mean are 0.03 cm. for boys 5 ycars of age, 0.02 cm. 
Ts of age, and 0.03 cm. to 0.04 cm. in all other instances. 


Sure 1 shows that the curve drawn to the composite means for both 
from Tabl 


group masi € I has an upward slope of diminishing steepness, i.e., the 
tween agnitude trend for skeletal nose height over the childhood period 
Dctio K d 5 years and I2 years is a negatively accelerated increasing 
squares. e age. An equation for this trend, obtained by the method of least 
is satis 15: Skeletal Nose Height = 2.710 (Age)®.2285, Goodness of fit 
obtained 17 the difference between comparable means, estimated and 

a iN No instance exceeds 0.01 cm. 
chil ear tendency trends of the same general form (increase during 
of th 9d at a declining rate) have been obtained for bizygomatic width 
€ upper face (14) and bigonial width of the lower face (21). The 


o s 
™mer study extends over the childhood period 4 to 1o years and the latter 
Over the Period 5 to 11 years. 


To this point, the group trend 
A though the size of the sample 


Fi 
Sexes 


Prior to age 12 years has been considered. 
drops from 8o to 45 after. 
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SKELETAL NOSE HEIGHT 


NASION To ANTERIOR NASAL SPINE) 


9 
AGE IN YEARS 
curve drawn to 


shite 
‘can W 
group means for 30 North American 

sexes studied longitudinally. 


Ficure 1—Magnitude 
children of both 


some inquiry up to 


Je 
A amp" 1 
Possible. Means on this smaller s 
Were obtained at ages 15 


5 ii 
14 Years. The mean at age 12 year 
at for the full 


1) 
sample of 8o children (see Table cc 
ages the means are 4.88 cm, F ” 


igati, E OUP trend for this age span has 
Stigations on Width o 


t f the Upper face (14). 
> IN common With those 
ving and 


f 
Feported in a few ae 
non-living ¢ ildren (1, 12), are rt 
n the living child PEDES 
om the level of nasion f! 
; (5: 6, 7, 8). To conve 
quivalent values for the other approae 
omparability Cf re ults when the tW 
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methods are employed on the same group of subjects. Measures of integu- 
mental nose height at age 5 years, obtained using the Ashley-Montagu (2) 
Procedure for locating the level of nasion, were available for the 80 subjects 
of the present study. The mean of these measures (4-13 cm.) exceeds its 
corresponding value for skeletal nose height by o.21 cm. 

Returning to findings specific for sex, although the Table 1 means on 
boys are slightly higher than those on girls the sex difference is not statis- 
tically significant. Nor can it be posited on the basis of previous studies 
that there is a sex difference in nose height during the childhood years 
(1, 5, 9, 25, 28). However, the availability of additional subjects at age 5 
years made it possible to test for sex differences in skeletal nose height on 
samples of 82 boys and 84 girls. These enlarged samples gave means of 3.98 
cm. and 3.86 cm. for boys and girls, respectively. The difference is signifi- 
sank ata high level of confidence (t — 3:58, df 164), and harmonizes with 
o sees body of knowledge for other facial dimensions showing that 
elam ES boys are larger than girls. Variability findings from these 
a gc samples at age 5 years are as follows: boys, standard deviation 
Was cm, and coefficient of variation 5.7 per cent: girls, standard deviation 
a E cm. and coefficient of variation 5.2 per cent. The obtained differences 
n variability are nonsignificant statistically. 


Trends for the Individual 


PP in eins used in analyzing individual magnitude trends for 
a nose height was as follows: 
m " uus deris data from each subject was plotted on a Cartesian grid. 
nose height ary, ages were used as abscissa values and measures of skeletal 
i as ordinate values, 
: total Hap oa connecting each series of plotted points, yielding 
trend, ie fis waa these curves showed clear expression of 
21, 24) ins was me manifestation of random or cyclic fluctuation (16, 
child Pilot = a phrase from Quenouille (22), the time series on each 
argely of a trend." 
is, bite Were classified with respect to similarity of trend. That 
in bak near trends were grouped in one class, trends that ascended 
FUE Concave to the age base line in another class, and so forth. 
Was d hel a vagi representing cach grouping of individual curves 
of a cas bu was done by tabulating the measures on each member 
Yearly ages sionis. » age, computing means for the class at successive 
indings et: ng these class means, and drawing a curve to them. 
€ presented first for the larger sample studied between 


ages 5 ang à 
d. 12 years, then for the smaller sample studied between ages 5 and 
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; pe 
represents more than two-thirds of the 80 subjects studied. ele | 
are: an ascending rectilinear trend, and an ascending — 
concave downward in the first half of the period and cn delineatt 
in the last half. Figure 2 portrays the composite trends derive et 
the three types, and indicates the absolute and relative freq 
cach type in the sample studied. 


ds 
Zi, fien ] uen 
The lower right panel of Figure 2 displays two individua 
illustrating the r 


bot 
"em a zi: Although 
ange of variation within the concave class. Althoug 


Sp a 


8 9 10 
AGE in YEARS 


i i i 
Ficure 2—Magnitude curves portraying Varietie: Goes. J Jet? 
nose height during the childhood Period between vidual growth in ske 


2 years of age 
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AGE IN YEARS 


em LT— T SS SS a a oe 
CONCAVE: 9% IZ 


iH 
9-10 w i 3 
AGE IN YEARS 

Ficung 3—Magnitude curves depictin 


B types of 
between 5 and 14 years of age. gr 


owth in skeletal nose height 
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trends manifest an upward course of declining steepness, the over-all e 
is 0.41 cm. more for Subject F6o than for F49. Further consideration o 
individual differences in velocity will comprise a later section of the paper. 

Figure 3 depicts each of the six categories of magnitude trend found 
for the period between age 5 years and age 14 years. Examination of this 
graph shows: : 

1. Twenty-five of the 45 individual curves for skeletal nose height 
ascend at a progressively declining rate. In other words, more than one- 
half of the children studied to age 14 years exhibit a rising trend concave 
to the age base line. 

2. Eleven of the individual curves for skeletal nose height are ascending 
trends of diminishing steepness during the first part of the age span only- 
For seven, this early period of downward concavity is followed by a span 
of downward convexity; for four, it is followed by first downward con- 
vexity and then downward concavity. Projecting into the period between 
age 14 years and early adulthood, it appears reasonable to assume that the 
"concave-convex" trends are incomplete "concave-convex-concave" trends. 

3. The remaining individual curves for skeletal. nose height are rec 
tilinear during at least the first onc-half of the period. Five are rising 
straight-line trends out to 14 years of age, three are negatively accelerate 
trends between ages 12 and 14 years, and one is a positively accelerated 
trend after age 12 years, Extrapolating again (16), it may reasonably bt 
inferred that (a) to the “rectilinear” trends there will be added cithe! 
a segment that is concave downward, 
downward and then concave downward, 
trend there will be added a ne 


function of age. 
the magnitude trend of nose height is a we 
2 age, ic, there is a period of positive veloci! 
between two periods of negative velocity. i j 
8 the magnitud ight i ising 
Jh : ude trend of nose height is a risiD? 
rectilinear function of age during the childhood years and a negativel 
accelerated function of age during adolescence 
. ‘ 4 i 
the magnitude trend of nose height proceed 
ting childhood, at an increasing absolute f? 


A eclining absolute rate in late adolescence: 
It should be recognized that the foregoing dise stem from the C? 


tesian grid approach to the study of individua] growth. From the semilof 
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arithmic grid approach, which also is useful in biometric research, somewhat 
different trend groupings would be expected (21). 


FINDINGS For VELOCITY 
Individual and Age Differences 

Variability of velocity in skeletal nose height was investigated on the 80 
subjects studied from age 5 years to age 12 years. Centimeter and percentage 
increments were determined for four annual intervals and the full seven- 
Year period. Each series of derived values was arranged in order of mag- 
nitude. Statistical reductions for these ro ordered series are assembled in 
Table 2. Selected findings are: 

1. There is a general decrease in velocity of growth in nose height with 
age. In centimeter terms, the minimum increase during the sixth postnatal 
Year coincides with the 3oth percentile of the increment distribution for 
the twelfth year; the 7oth percentile of the distribution for the fifth year 
coincides with the maximum increase during the twelfth year; and so forth. 
In percentage terms, the typical gain for the sixth year (4.0 per cent) is 
twice that for the twelfth year, and the terminal values of the annual per- 
centage gain distributions decline from 2.1-6.1 to 07-3-9. 

_ 2. Over the seven-year interval between age 5 years and age 12 years, 
increase in nose height for some children is double that for other children. 


TABLE 2 


M 
i ILITY OF INCREASE IN SKELETAL NOSE HEIGHT FOR FOUR ANNUAL 
ERIODS AND A SEVEN-YEAR PERIOD ON 80 NORTH AMERICAN 


Age Interval PERCENTILES: 
yrs.) Minimum 10 3o o 9o Maximum 
3 7 
Bises CENTIMETER INCREASE 
Revie. tede 0.08 0.12 0.14 0.17 0.20 0.2 
Dies ge, ^ ^em 0.06 0.10 0.1I 0.14 0.16 0.19 
Ig 0.05 0.08 0.10 0.12 0.14 0.17 
5-1 : 0.03 0.05 0.08 O.I 0.14 9.17 
SETS ae 0.55 0.71 0.79 0.91 1.01 1.15 
Ss og PERCENTAGE INCREASE? 
ee ge ease 2.1 3.0 3.6 4-4 5.0 6.1 
$Szüg "9 L3 23 27 33 3.8 45 
LIT ML LI 1:7 a 2.8 ad 4.0 
Bua 5 04i 0.7 I.I ey 2.4 2.9 3.9 
MC a 14.5 ry 19.8 23.8 25.9 30.2 
. 
; Com 
; put z E : 
indicated 3g 35: Absolute increase in skeletal nose height during the age interval 


100 / Magnitude of skeletal nose height at the age the interval begins. 
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The obtained absolute and relative dispersions extend from 0.55 cm. to 
1.15 cm., and from 14.5 per cent to 30.2 per cent. For the absolute incre- 
ments as a series, 1 in 10 lies below 0.71 cm., 1 in 4 between 0.79 cm. and 
0.91 cm., and 1 in ro above r.o1 cm. Corresponding subdivision values tor 
the percentage increment series are 17.7, 19.8, 23.8 and 25.9, respectively. 


Correlation Findings 


Two varieties of relationship involving rate of growth in skeletal nose 
height were studied; they may be designated (a) size-gain and (b) gain- 
gain. The Pearson product-moment method r was used; 
based on data for 80 subjects. Size-gain findings are: 

1. The correlation is close to zero (rim 
between nose height at age 5 years and centi 
over the age span 5 to 12 years. 

2. There is low negative correlation (r = —0.35, 
denoting the association between nose hei 
increase in nose height over the age span 


Several other studies have reported size-gain correlation coefficients for 
facial dimensions. These studies encompass: bizygomatic width of the upper 
face, size at 4 years with gain from 4 to 9 years (14); bigonial width of the 
lower face, size at 5 years with gain from 5 to 11 years (21); dental arch 
width at the deciduous canines, size at 4 years with gain from 4 to 8 
Years (10); and dental arch. width at the deciduous second molars, size 
at 4 years with gain from 4 to 8 years (18). In all instances the obtained 
relationships were low, Statistically nonsignificant, or zero, 

The second variety of velocity association investigated for skeletal nose 
height was the correlation between increase from 5 to 7 years of age and 
increase from 7 to 12 years of age. An answer was sought to the question; 
Can rate of growth in late childhood be predicted efficiently from rate of 
growth in early childhood? Again, analyses were made for both absolute 
and relative gains; the results are  — 0.18 and r = 0.15, respectively. In 


neither case can the null hypothesis be rejected; predictive possibilities ar€ 
negligibly poor. 


all analyses were 


—0.04) for the association 
meter increase in nose height 


df 78, t= 3372 
ight at age 5 years and percentage 
5 to 12 years, 


FiNDINGS on 


RELATION witH OTHER VARIABLES 
Velocity Correlations 


: X gain in skeletal nose height 
during the period from 5 to 10 years of ag 


à : : €, and gain in each of seven 
other dimensions over the Same period. Six of the dimensions, together 


with references that describe the Procedure employed in their measurement 
are: head length (11), head width (13), upper face width (14), lowe" 


face width (21), hip width (17), and stature (19). The remaining dime? 
sion, subnasal height, was determined as the distance from the most anterio" 


projection of the anterior nasal spine to menton. As in the previous section» 
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employing the Pearson r formula, both absolute and relative bei s 
were correlated. Table 3 displays the coefficients obtained. Selecte 
ings are: s 

;^ It is not possible to reject the hypothesis of zero " ee 
increase in nose height and increase in that portion of me = height 
the nose? Also, null hypotheses cannot be rejected for gain in pests B 
With gain in bigonial face width, and gain in bi-iliocristal hip Bs ine 
2. The hypothesis that there is no relationship between increase t level 
height and increase in head length can be rejected at the 5 per m oth- 
of confidence, For gain in nose height with gain B 2 Mugs. 
esis can be rejected at the 1 per cent confidence level. à 

3. All of [n increment prc studied for the childliood 2 

from 5 to 10 years of age are weak. This is shown by correlation coeflic 
ranging from low positive to zero. 


TABLE 3 


. EARS OF AGE 
INCREASE IN SKELETAL NOSE HEIGHT BETWEEN 5 IN SEVEN OTHER 
(VARIABLE X) CORRELATED WITH INCREASE IN ene D 
VARIABLES OVER THE SAME AGE PERIOD (VA 


mea ARTES OVER THE AME AGE PERIOD QASMOEREN 


rt P 
Variable Y N r p 
pes 2o 
Head length |... 80 0.27 0.05 0.23 0:05 
PROVEN cue an " 80 0.24 0.05 0.18 
Subnasa] height oo " 66t —0.05 ee ees 
'Bonial face width... 80 0.12 qd 0. 
es LO MI ere si 3 
ii c omatic face width 80 0.25 0.05 
Sue a hip width 8p 9:7 ye el 5 0.01 
c MM M 8o 0.34 0.01 3 


LJ (er 5 
oc ; 
te dents Br absolute (centimeter) increments. 
$ ents for relative (percentage) increments. ams showing 
occlusion vents for subnasal height were obtained only from roentgenogram: 
of the upper and lower teeth at both ages. 


eloci 
“HY Trend Comparisons 


> : "7 r facial 
eng. been Stated in recent publications that velocity E y ees 
o 9 2. 65 w 
“Xplicit es show “a general circumpuberal rise” (20) and, LS diebus 
ler, "nce to the Subject matter of this paper, that there t ? dens 
Stateme 10n of nose growth” at adolescence (27). The applicabi xd im 
data RS © growth in skeletal nose height cannot be fully eva een 
of iri ng only to 14 years of age. There is the ipower Su 
e i . " . e 
iem menting the findings of the earlier section on magnitu 
age j 
sul 5 ye 
anneal componens of 
Ned from Correlati 


= nasal and 
ntgenograms satisfactory for deriving meaa of m. per ras 
skeletal face height were available on 138 children. 
ng these measures is r = 0.17. 
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v 


7-8 


9-10 10-11 


8-9 


AGE INTERVAL (YEARS) 


e 
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r selected stature groups and skeletal 


y curves fo 
text). 


elocit 
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Ficure 4—Smoothed v. 
height subgroups 
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ight and 
se heig 
i s for no 
i ji ty trend 
dings from comparing velocity ME. 
i finding ke 
with some iia E 
j n whom data cas honing ! 
iba the 45 subjects o pem moreno 
From among ibl e draw two E vollen ner ^s eon ia 
3 T d irls crestin 
years, jt was po shich the cres ‘ a b ee 
E e was at ined, One group consisted D between 12 and 13 : were 
E i boys crestin d 
Stature was at d escenas m | " 
Ir and 12 years; the rens oman samt pers ag iene 
rect dies ie skeletal nose height. 
tature a 
computed for s 


is is 
analysis 
ir subsequent 
- Their su 
bulated in age-sex classes. 
r u 

for stature were ta 
ind 


to ag 
and 


cave, two, Of 
Nave similar v 
Magnitude tr 
“ounterparts 
£aVe-convex 


yes. for 
ity curves 

i velocity 

aring v 

luded that the findings from comparing 

t is concluded t at 

Stature a 


cceleration in a 
S represented in Figure 4 a pow tal cues d 
“ght hon vos the fourteenth = Since ne 5 " 
St : stature an os | Au 
dies caning e o during Fea raa d =r se ei 
Where there are circumpuberal velocity incr aan ue 
timing is such that “the circumpuberal masia mnia 
facial imensions generally occur close to 


*Not including Dose height, 
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Sumaary 


The problems investigated center on individual growth in skeletal nose 
height during the postnatal period from age 5 years to age 14 years. Specific 
objectives relate in part to nose height per se, and in Part to associations 
between growth in nose height and growth in other body dimensions. 

Highly valid data for nose height are derived from roent 
the face obtained at consecutive ann 


head length and width, hip width, and stature. The subjects are North 
American white children of northwest European ancestry. It is found: 

1. For the age span from 5 to 12 years, 
vidual magnitude trend for nose height: 
concave downward, an ascending rectilinea 
linear trend concave downward in the firs 
downward in the last half. 

2. Over the seven 
crease in nose height 
This range of variabil 
increments, 


there are three types of indi- 
an ascending curvilinear trent 
r trend, and an ascending curvi- 
t half of the period and convex 


-year interval between ages 5 and 12 years, the in- 
for some children is twice that for other childr 
ity holds with respect to both absolute and relativ 


3- There is little, if any, 
height in early childhood (5 


hood (7 to 12 years). The obtained 7’s, computed from centimeter an 


the null hypothesis. 

z ight 
10 years, growth in nose heig 
the other variables studied. 9 


. v 
n the zone between low posit! 
and zero. 


5- More than one-half of a small seri indivi ; ends 
for nose height, extending f Series of individual velocity tf 


Tom one to th ft 
peak of the circumpuberal spurt i Fee years beyond the age 0 


3 n stature. ive de x circus” 
puberal spurt in nose height. The » SVC no indication of a 


ME dm E impact of this rrowt 
generalization is noted. finding on current g 
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THE INFLUENCE OF VIOLENCE IN THE MASS MEDIA 
UPON CHILDREN'S ROLE EXPECTATIONS * 


ALBERTA ENGVALL SIEGEL 
Stanford University 


With the 


Tenewal 
Tamati 
9n the 


arrival of television upon the social scene, there has been a 
of Widespread concern that the prevalence of violent themes in the 
© Presentations featured by the mass media may have harmful effects 
audience, especially the child audience. This concern had earlier 
oh; violent presentations in radio and in movies, and it has been 
even in E. countless articles and discussions in e aed = 
industry “<= of a legislative investigation of the ente 
re Professional workers, discussions of the possible effects of vio- 
n the mass media have centered on the effects upon children's emo- 
Pment—upon anxiety, fears, aggressive motivation, etc. € 
Approach. Mu eh has not confirmed hypotheses derived pores 
etween emi d Levin, and Selya (5) found no mrs i ^is 
Movie ae a and nonfrustrated children in their recall o hy ee : 
ABBression ae? and Siegel (8) found no significant differences in level 2 
film and or level of anxiety in children after they had seen an aggressive 
atter they had seen a comparable nonaggressive one. 
of Violence 7^ attention, however, has been given to the possible influence 
development b rra mota upon what may be called children's cognitive 
iin, life, Tp ess includes their conceptual learning of the rcalities of 
*rneq. S with that possible influence that the present paper is con- 


Am 
beh, 8 recent th 
as ae aldwin’s 
ivation : 
Crutch “ton in the 
av 


Coretical formulations concerning the variables of child 
has emphasized the importance of cognition as well 
instigation of behavior (1, pp. 112-130). Krech and 
* also stressed how importantly “cognitive contents” con- 
An,.. 5 study " 
meric s Was conducted while the writer was the Josephine Glasgow Fellow of thc 
M Mer is Rete of University Women, to whom sincere gratitude is expressed. The 
sc duct of thi,” Indebted to Ellen Culbertson for participating in many aspects of the 
tate niv US study, to Professor R. D. Reifsnyder and his students at The Pennsylvania 
Joan woe etsity for producing the radio dramas, to Harold R, Glenn, Mabel Brecher, and 

Rene, 004 of th Township School in Centre c, à P rt 
Reroys : the Ferguson Townsh es 1 € County, Pennsylvania, for their 
Joen administrative cooperation in the execution of the study, and to Jean Fuschillo, 
agan, and Irma Shepherd for aid in the collection o£ data. Š 
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tribute to the direction of behavior (3, p. 248). And in € ned 
ality variables, McClelland includes in his basic ws S * ` e — 
system of schemata," which encompasses the indivi ual's beliefs, fra E 
of reference, major orientations, role perceptions, ideas, and values" (6, 
. 242). . 
4 [^ purpose of the present experiment is to determine whether violence 
in the mass media influences the nature of that important aspect of per- 
sonality to which the above cited terms refer. Specifically, the experiment 
concerns the influence of violence in the mass media on children's role 
expectations. Role expectations were chosen from the various sorts of cog- 
nitive contents enumerated by McClelland (above) not only because they 
are a sort which might well be expected to be influenced by the mass 
media but also because they are susceptible of operational definition in 
research with child subjects. 

The concept of role is now a familiar one to behavioral scientists. Linton 
(4) has defined status as position in the social structure, and role as the 
behavior expected from any holder of a given status. Members of any society 
occupy several statuses—an age status, a sex status, an occupational status, 
etc.—and culturally assigned to each status is a pattern of expected be- 
havior: a role. 

An important function of the socialization process is to train the child 
to perform the behaviors (roles) associated with his various statuses. The 
socialized child in nursery school, for example, has learned the role behavior 
expected of him according to his sex, his age, perhaps his ordinal position 
in his family, and, to some extent, his socioeconomic status. , 

However, social life requires more. In addition to being familiar with 
the behavior requirements associated with one's own statuses, one must 
also know what behavior is associated with the v 5 
in order that one may interact with persons occupying these. To functio? 
effectively, the nursery school child must know what behaviors are to ÞE 
expected from children of the opposite sex, from adults in the statuses 9 
teachers, parents, “observers,” “student teachers,” etc. To a large extent 
the adequacy of a child's social behavior will depend on the appropriate 
ness of his "cognitive contents" concerning the role requirements of vario"? 
social positions. 

In accounting for children's behavior, we commonly refer to som" 
postulated motive as explanatory. For example, an aggressive child may 5 
said to have strong aggressive motivation. While the relevance and uscfU 
ness of such concepts cannot be denied, it is important to consider as We 
the child’s cognitive learning in our 


: i 
; attempts at explanation. If a ch sd 
has learned to think that all Spiders are dangerous, we need not attrib 


his destructive behavior toward a spider to any "aggressive motive." Mor? 
over, aggression between children may sometimes be accounted for ! 
terms of cognitive learning: either the child’s concept of his own es 
may call for aggression, or perhaps his concept of the other child's X? 


arious other social statuses 
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leads him to expect aggression from the other and therefore arouses his 
own aggressive behavior in defensive offense. 
A This discussion is not to deny the importance of motivation in the 
instigation of behavior, but rather to call attention to the existence of other 
sources of instigation. These sources may well interact and modify each 
other, but it is important that conceptually we distinguish among them. 
The term “role expectation” (7, p. 226) denotes a person’s knowledge 
of what rights and obligations, actions and qualities, are appropriate to 
Persons of a given social status. In the socialization process, role expectations 
ic acquired not only through intentional instruction but also through 
sme Paus. Cultural agents may intentionally instruct a puse 
E AVIONS appropriate to his own statuses (age, sex, grade in school, 
TOS tie level, religious affiliation, etc.) and occasionally €— 
will be le appropriate to the statuses of others. In addition, a p ia 
may be arned incidentally from a variety of sources. Inci enta i 
Statuses opi d important in learning role behaviors By ce d 
at som i by others or to statuses which the child rer a 
Not nex uture date. The sources of incidental learning a x ri T A 
esi living persons occupying various statuses (role mode s), bae 
Socia] oe myths, jokes, stereotypes, etc. as well as explicit statem 
To c such as the Boy Scout Code (6, pp- 314315). ' 
Comes en, id information concerning. the ome o = a 
ff ontrolled 9 servation, recall, and other informal and uncontro pues 
i ti 22 ) experimentation on the learning of roles has not ye be cad 
in this Bid The present study is an attempt at controlled — eim 
carning e » and concerns one, possibly very potent, source for ii 
eh žolę expectations: dramatic presentations 1n the mass m 3 
Ypothesis under test is that role expectations held by children 


are mod; 

9 H . k 
That * ifed by the content of dramatic presentations in the mass media 
Prese + the role behavior exhibited by various characters 1n dramatic 
^ ions for actual 


Bras may be incorporated in the child's role expectati 
any i Pying the statuses represented by the characters. 
childr E informa] observations support this hypothesis. When Eastern 
Cxpect E n those from urban areas, vacation in the West, they ed 
In Wester ch hands to behave like the cowboys they have seen so s 
reflect the on TV and at the movies. Their fearful expectations of Indians 
Sources Sr faithful acceptance of the portrayals of Indians in these same 
1n part: : 95er to home, children commonly fear policemen, and this Uu 
en in the nlt of their acceptance of the stereotyped portrayal of police- 
e nass media, wherein they appear as hostile and aggressive. 
fra]; ] Benera] hypothesis will require many tests of its validity and gen- 
partray, s d “xtent to which children accept as socially accurate the role 
ratiables as: €Y see and hear in the mass media doubtless depends on such 
ng © extent and quality of their personal experiences with ga 
Portrayed; the consonance between the mass media portraya 


e expectations 
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and other portrayals; the realism or irrealism of the dramatic form used in 
the mass media presentations; the age, maturity, experience, etc. of the 
child audience. : 

The present study provides one specific test of the hypothesis by using 
a highly "realistic" form of dramatic presentation, using as subjects rela- 
tively immature and unsophisticated children, and focusing on a social 
status which is familiar to the child subjects but for which they have 
typically not developed highly structured expectations. 


ExperiMENTaL METHOD 


Experimental confirmation of the hypothesis would be provided by a 
demonstration that different expectations of the same role will follow ex- 
posure to different dramatic presentations of that role in the mass media. 
Since this result is most likely in the case of role expectations which are 
not already definite or firmly structured, it was necessary to focus this 
experiment on a social role concerning which the subjects had no strong 
preconceptions. The subjects of the experiment were to be second graders, 
and therefore preliminary individual interviews were conducted with à 
small group of second graders (not members of the subject group) t 
determine their role expectations for a variety of social statuses held by men- 
(The pronounced sex differences in aggression in our culture led to the 


ypically played by men. It was felt 
t5 to include aggression in their role 
would have conflicted with the chil- 
riate behavior.) From these informal 
erged as one with which the secon 
but concerning which they had no firm expectations 
or definite stereotype. Accordingly, the experiment used role expectations 
of taxi-drivers in the test of the hypothesis. 

In brief, the experiment was conducted by exposing two equivalent 


groups of children to different series of dramatic presentations of the rol 
of taxi-driver, on a medium of 


expectations for some women's status 
dren's prior learning about sex-approp 


discussions, the role of taxi-driver em 
graders were familiar, 


the children. were farmers, skilled a 
small businesses, and institutio 
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In the school, the second graders were enrolled in two classrooms. These 
classes constituted the experimental (E) and control (C) groups of the 
Present study, The acceptance of existing groupings for use in the experi- 
ment was justified on the ground that school administrators had assigned 
children to the two classes on a random basis; it permitted introducing the 
epee: Procedures as part of the regular school routine. The descriptive 
cata given below suggest that the E and C groups do not differ systemati- 
elly, but rather are from a common population, as would be expected 
"om the manner in which they were initially composed. 

a classroom, 29 children were subjects of the study, having 
subseanens” being in attendance for the dramatic presentations and the 
Wer quent. testing, In the C classroom, in which fewer second graders 

- enrolled, 15 children were subjects of the study. 

Was s re age of the E subjects was 7-7, while that of the C ge 
Broup in n both Broups, girls were numerically preponderant: the 

p included 18 girls and t1 boys, the C group, 9 girls and 6 boys. 

less = schol records included intelligence test scores for 37 of the subjects. 
experimen were based on testing conducted nine months prior to the 

urs ont late in the subjects’ first-grade year in school. Thurstone and 

“puny 5 Primary Mental Abilities test for ages 5 to 7 (9) was employed. 
a Reis 10 equivalents, normalized standard scores with mean 
ilable Standard deviation 16, For the E group, 23 first-grade IQs were 
; These ranged from 93 to 118 with a mean of 107.2. For the c 
one IQs which were available ranged from 93 to 119, with a 


th ae 


Stoups we ° ages and the IQs of the subjects suggest that the E and C 
Sit] 


lon, which ‘awn from the same population. Acceptance of this propo- 

for Class oe is based on statements of school administrators responsible 
MPosit; : i 

vs, thieves eee as well as on the above data, permits us to attribute 

'0 the , PoStexperimental differences between the E and C groups 


Exper; e : s 
Perimental condition rather than to possible prior group differences. 


Because Dramatic Presentations . 
Presen ia exact control was required over the contents of the dramatic 
A. bee on a medium of mass communication, those used in this 
n both p b iras and produced especially for it. For reasons of feasibility 
"rie or wae and presentation, radio dramas were used rather than 

«Aree page amas, 
tinting Ser; es dramas Were written. Each was presented as one of a con- 
and jet day, aa: Driver.” Each production was presented at the same 
Prog, SOduetory Mega Used the same theme music, format, pn 
A e ons had ¢ E concluding statements by the announcer. Thus, the 
ides ie Driver Wa: usual characteristics of a series of radio productions. 
"y of i à central character in each of the three dramas, but the 
‘axidriver was different in each, for the purpose of the 
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study was to focus attention on the taxi-driver role itself, not on the 
possibly idiosyncratic characteristics of any particular person occupying 
that status. Each of the three productions employed devices to clarify the 
occupational characteristics of the taxi-driver role: the announcer discussed 
what a taxi-driver does, the character himself carried on brief conversations 
with his customers on this topic, and the story line incorporated the occupa- 
tional characteristics of a taxi-driver. These devices were employed to 
insure that all of the listeners shared some common conception of what 
a taxi-driver does ocupationally. 

Each of the three dramas was written in two versions, an E and a C 
version. "That initial part of each drama which set the scene, introduced 
the characters, and propounded the dramatic conflict was common to both 
versions. The two versions differed only in the outcome of the story: in 
the E version, the dramatic conflict was resolved by aggression and physical 
violence on the part of the taxi-driver, whereas in the C version another 
(nonaggressive) solution occurred. 

The three dramas, each in two versions, were enacted and tape-recorded 
by students in an advanced class in radio production. For each drama, the 
participants in both the E and C versions were the same actors; in fact, the 
initial portions of the two versions, being common, were enacted but once 


and then this enactment was transferred to both the E and C tape re 
cordings. 


Content 


Each of the six productions began with the theme music. The a^; 
nouncers voice then broke in to identify the program, "Taxi Driver 
When the music faded, the announcer made this opening statement: 


Here is another story about a man who drives a taxi-cab. Every day; r 
every part of the country, many men make their living by driving taxi-c3?; 
which carry other people. Their job is to drive the taxi. Taxi-drivers t 


ive 
people to work. They take passengers to meet trains, Taxi-drivers dr!“ 
women downtown to go sl 


. N s ir 

hool. ERE hopping. Sometimes they deliver children to the" 
^ ools. A taxi-driver may drive a patient to see a doctor or to go t° m 
ae A taxicab-driver has many adventures in his work. This prog? 
tells about adventures in the everyday lives of taxi-drivers. d 
After this standard statement, more of the theme music was played, a 
then the announcer introduced the day’s episode. His introduction be 
followed directly by the enactment of the drama, which required abo 
1o minutes. At its conclusion, 


P : en 
the theme music was heard again, and th 
the announcer returned with: 


dii Sieg Mateni: today’s story of everyday adventures in the life of 2 
T. omorrow at the same ti iling story 
the life of a taxi-driver! ime for another thrilling 


taxi 
fro? 


: à m* 
After this statment, the theme music returned for a final ume, Es 
pleting the production. 
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ec space preclude summarizing each of the three dramas 

E iri he Ow is a synopsis of the third drama, which will serve to 

Bid © versie nature of all three. Its initial portion, common to both E 
ns, is given first, followed by the two alternative outcomes. 


; y Drama lil 
p th taking his woman taxi passenger home from Christmas 
she voe an they discuss the problems of driving in icy weather. When 
oast beet i on the difficulty of his job, Miller launches into a lengthy 
riving. TI is perfect driving record, unbroken in years of fulltime taxi 
accompani d e turns to another topic, but is interrupted by a loud crash, 
Car have collid. shricking brakes and screams of fright: the taxi and another 
steps o ollided. After dctermining that his passenger is not injured, Miller 
ut to confront the driver of the other car. 
ig D The two drivers blame cach other for the accident. Miller 
c qu aed at this accusation, citing his own perfect driving record. 
tion for Mille persists in blaming Miller, and suggests that he may pets 
violence. rid license to be revoked. At that, Miller threatens phys 
and thre t en the other driver fails to yield in the face of Miller's abuse 
Ber is che Sole makes good his threat to "beat you bloody." The passen- 
alarm qM ed at the fight; when Miller returns to the cab, she ees 
only re * the other driver is lying motionless on the ground, hurt. villes 
Passen; ET is, “I hope he is hurt.” He turns his attention to the taxi. s 
ca hs T decides to walk to her destination, and Miller takes in cal p 
Whos arters for repairs. There he boasts about having beaten up the ma 
€ car hit his taxi. 
aident Ron ., The two drivers begin by blaming € 
Cali ornia j^ ier is mollified when he learns that the ot psi 
icy roads Wi is therefore unfamiliar with the techniques ot det 
3 report f ‘hen they turn their attention to their cars and to a 
OF Insurance purposes, the passenger is consulted. In the course 


NE cony Y f 
in-law, 5 5ation, she recognizes the driver of the other car as her brother 
ears. Thoughts turn 


aw, wi 

TO: oe whom she had been out of touch for 20 y 1 
Miller co! crash to the forthcoming reunion between her and her sister. 
record wao nents that he doesn't mind so much that his perfect driving 
as broken, now that the crash has served to reunite a family. 


ach other for the 
her driver is from 


Titration 
À . 
Mon dramas were presented to the children on three successive 
the ape oe pe Tuesday, and Wednesday) at the same time-of-day. a 
"Hin Usion that th each drama at the same time of day was to air e 
to ira console SUM dramas were authentic radio broadcasts. The “ra ^ 
toon, € the exte ich housed the tape player, and which was constructe 

Sufor e tnal features of a radio. It was wheeled in and out of the 
Ue ec oppona tation, The children were told that they were -e 
Sort me to the ity to hear the programs so that the person who bene : 

Ing Program; ehe each day could determine whether these were 
chitg ps by second grade children. 

ation during the radio presentations in 
cle dramas, typically became "involved" 

ned their authenticity. 
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Measure of Role Expectations 


To assess the concept which each child held of the role of taxi-driver 
after hearing the radio dramas, a test was administered individually to 
each child. Testing was conducted on the two days following the final 
radio presentation, on Thursday and Friday of the same school week. The 
test, described below, was a completion test, orally administered on an indi- 
vidual basis, in which the child was asked to give completions to selected 
newspaper stories. 


Rationale 


The role expectations test was designed to elicit a child’s social or reality 
conception of the role of taxi-driver, with special reference to his conception 
of the taxi-driver’s resort to violence in his interpersonal relations in con- 
flict situations. In certain structural features, the role expectations test bears 
a superficial similarity to projective tests of the story completion type (cf. 
2). The nature and rationale of the role expectations test may be clarified 
by a discussion which contrasts it with tests of the projective type. 

In a projective test, a primary aim is to tap the child's wishes, impulses» 
fantasies, motives, etc.; it is therefore necessary to minimize “contamina- 
tion” of his responses by his conceptions of social realities, of what behavior 
is socially appropriate or standard. To accomplish this, certain techniques 
are typically used: 

1. The test is introduced as a measure of imagination or creativity- 


2. The instructions inform the subject that there are no "right" ok 
" 
Wrong" test responses. 


3. In the stimulus material of the test, social reality features are min" 
mized. In a picture test, for example, the status identities of the vario? 
characters may be unclear or ambiguous: the pictures are so construct 
that the subject is not compelled by the stimulus material to identify any 
character as being of a particular age, sex, or other status position. Altern?” 
tively, social reality features may be avoided, as in some picture tests, 
the use of animals rather than humans as story characters. 

, Each of these techniques is designed to minimize the social compulsi?” 
inherent in the stimulus material and therefore to maximize the subje° 
Projection of his own impulses and wishes. The test material contain? | 
minimum of features which would impose structure on the subjects js 
sponse, and would therefore interfere with, or color, the operations of ad 


jection. The test instructions are formulated to serve the same end. 
In the role expectations test used i 


focus is on the products of the child’ 
his understanding of what behavior is i i » 
position. Therefore, the technique aims to minimize the:child's project? 4 
of his own wishes and needs onto E 


. " jec! 
] e his response. For this test, prO) “eC” 
material can only be conceived as 


d zi oda o 
“contaminating.” To minimize Pf 
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tion, Several procedures are used which may be contrasted with those 
mentioned above: 
1. The role expectations test is introduced as a measure of achievement, 
of how much the child knows. 
2. The child is given to understand that there are “right” and “wrong” 
E and thus his own responses will be judged in relation to the correct 
s. 
^ a o reality aspects are maximized in the test materials. The stories 
2 Etien 2 are newspaper stories, and they are presented as being D 
ss nte ition of the local newspaper. The characters in the critica 
les are identified according to their sex and other status positions, and 


: T f i 1 z d m 
cic of the stories are cast in a specific, concrete, and familiar local 
ext, 


Administratio j 


Tun im TAS administered orally to each child in mera pg en 
Women vun neted in small private rooms in the school bon ing. = 
© test e Whom the children had no prior pics vg pn 
developmen ey followed a common procedure, having conferred in 
Every a of standard techniques prior to the experiment. ai 
he yis us was made to disassociate the testing from the ra e ipiis 
Ot one of th © had brought the “radio” to the classrooms "€ pers 
compan 1 € testers, and was never seen at the school in c er te id 
e testing DN teachers made no mention that the n ramas ge 
at the School any relation to each other. The two testers di ban ers 
Tamas, Th at any time before or during the presentation of the a 
the childre €Y made no reference to the dramas in their conversations yer 
"SPondeq " " a child mentioned the radio dramas to the tester, 

; Assistant E had not heard of them before. f -—-— 
duced hi Tought each child to the door of the testing room a 
Whe T an p to the tester. This procedure prevented the tester s knowing 
ne, Den de dde from the E or C group. — — 
"i Per is Wh a seated, the tester said, ; Jinmy Pie msn if 
" AS ening inquir is a newspaper? What does ‘it ae d t 
ficti e: Aper repo Y was to determine whether the chi u enr 
whee e E "a events of the “real world," as distinct from pr p 
inde © tester $ response to this question was recorded vices 
a licati "e med a rating of either o or 1 in the child's ne exi 

T SDaper eon as to whether or not the child comprehended the 

5. 168 © report social reality. : 
^ ae spect ses Which received a rating oF 1, it was common for the wt 
hti mention S ar news which commonly appear in HORUM od 
Rm, that hie events which had been apu ede 
th Pini ue s name was in the newspaper when she bro m 
toned a news story reporting a fire in a neighbor's barn. 
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Many mentioned that automobile accidents are reported in newspapers: 
These responses are typical: “You get news in it. Like a wreck or some- 
thing—you see it in the paper. Pictures too. You read in there what hap- 
pened.” “Tells what's coming up. Tells the weather. Wrecks and things. 
“It comes in the mail. You read it. It tells about things that happen: people 
get a baby, someone dies, someone gets hurt. My brother had his finger 
cut off and that was in the paper.” . 

A child received a rating of o if he was unable to answer the inquiry» 
if his response merely described the physical characteristics of a newspaper» 
or if his response otherwise gave no indication that he understood a news- 
paper's reality reporting function. For example, one child said only, “You 
read it.” Another said, “A paper, about fires and houses falling down: 
and another, “A thing that you read about things, like a wreck.” 

After the child had answered the initial question, the tester described 
the function of a newspaper, making this description sound like a confirma- 
tion, restatement, or extension of what the child had said. “Um-hum, ? 
newspaper tells us what happens in the world, doesn’t it? It reports the 


news: the things that happen to people. It tells about the activities of 
people in our community and in other places.” This statement was followed 


by a pause to permit the child to make further remarks about newspapers- 
Then the test was introduced. 


Now, Jimmy, today I want to give you a little test. I want to find P^ 
how much you know about what is going on in the world. The way Ur 
do that is to find out about what you know about the news that is report? 
in the newspaper. " 

See these newspapers? They are copies of the Centre Daily Times, [s 
newspaper for our area. I have chosen some news reports from these new t 
papers. I want to find out what you know about these reports. Here i5 Bb" 
we will do. I will read to you the first part of a news report. Then I ber 
stop, and you tell me the rest. You tell me how the situation came out. ue 
sometimes you may not know exactly, 
do not know too much about the ne 


;oU 
and then I want you to guess. if hen 
tell me how you would expect such a 


Ws story I am reading to you ! 
situation to work out. 


. 5 
This statement was made slowly to permit the child to respond id 


À il 
he chose, and statements which seemed unclear or confusing to the ch 
were rephrased or repeated. 


» oO» 

The tester had copies of two current issues of the local newspaper’ c 

e Ie pags of these, six "bogus" news stories, written for the P "e rie 
t i " 

of this study, had been pasted. The tester was careful to hide these $ th? 


from the child as she turned the f daea 
an f 
stories. This procedure i s begehrt ; 


; i 
ure Is not unusual in an achievement test, and ne rd 


: e 
tester was aware that any child suspected the authenticity of the ? 
stories. ad 


. B . è re 
The six stories are given below in the order in which they wer® 
Subjects’ completions to each were recorded verbatim. 
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The first two stories, concerned with events with which ithe acti 
were familiar, were intended to give each child initial “success aig aa 
and also to confirm to him the reality-oriented Daturo o$ He (v fiie] 
Stories set the stage for the remaining four, which were ae y Wero 
and to which the child could not "know" the answers. In order to ting 
acceptable responses to the first two stories, testers gave l2 cre ul d 
if necessary, but their techniques were designed so that that c a 
think he had reached a correct answer independently. Responses to E like 
i and 2 were reinforced by the tester’s enthusiasm and commen 
"That's right," "Yes, it was cold, wasn't it?" - for completions 

€ testers gave no prompting or specific reinforcement fo des dd 
to stories 3 through 6. The initial instructions had encontey if necessary 
to guess on Stories for which he did not know the ame ge ae 

€se instructions were repeated after story 3 had been oy : dding, saying 
the subjects, the testers used such techniques as these: encil ri etc. 

"mm," expectant pauses, questioning looks, holding pe 


Conten t 


The 


: P a larger group 

| © SIX news stories used in this study were selected e ais 
waich had been pretested with the pilo: study eee of te rmn 
"as based on the apparent comprehensibility and interes 


Story 1 n ill be closed, 
There will be no school next Monday. All public o wi Monday is 
Schoo] Children will have a holiday. The reason tha 
4 schoo] holiday is... . What is the reason? 
The Correct 


; 's birthday. To aid 
answer was that Monday was Lincoln’s birthday 
e Tesearc 


: ions of that 
» teachers in both classrooms had conducted omen holiday 
Was iar holiday, However, some children hy den gaben: 
birth, celebrate Valentine’s Day, Washington’s birthday, 


d 
*s bi ; re accepted an 
Praise? 9r Roosevelt’s birthday, and these responses we 
Story 2 — 
e last few 
The inte Weather has been visiting Centre County for th 


iving difficult. The 
i ads i i have found driving f the 
Sid ave been slippery and drivers oun’, amd 
to ia hick been slippery too. In Pine Grove Mills (the n Now tell 
the nep, nich 


Mewes 
the school is located), the weather has bee 
Vs about 


Th the weather here. d icy.” 
& es s " nu and icy. 
hada “eg "ical responses: “Bad. Rainy. Snow.” "Snowy 

r 


A n and 
tin € had some wrecks. People have been falling down 
8 themselves.” 


: Story 3 y some 
moni Smith Was walking down Allen Street today, ee ed Tust then 
Howard ng 9n the sidewalk. He walked over to pic 


earlier 
©WN stopped him, Brown said that he had lost the money 
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in the day, and that he had been looking for it for a long time. Brown 
said that he was sure the money was his. Smith asked Brown to prove 
that this was the money he had lost. Brown could not prove it. So then 
Smith said that he was going to keep the money, because he had seen it first. 
. ... Now tell me what happened then. 


Story 4 

When John Henry got home from work today, he found a TV man 
there installing the new television set which the Henrys had ordered. AS 
soon as the set was installed, the whole Henry family gathered around to 
watch television. They were excited about having their own TV set at last. 

But neither Mr. Henry nor his wife could get the set to work. No 
matter what they tried, they couldn’t get the TV set to work at all. Finally 
Mr. Henry called the TV company and told them to send the installation 
man back to the Henry house. The man came, and he couldn't make the 
set work cither. When that happened, Mr. Henry told the TV man that 
he should take back the TV set and give them a good one instead. The 
man said that he couldn't do that. He said it was too late for Mr. Henry 
to get a different set. He also would not give back the money the Henrys 
had paid. The TV man told Mr. Henry, “You have already paid for that s€! 


and now you're stuck with it, even if it is no good!" .... What happene 
then? 


Story 5 


Today was a busy day for taxi-drivers, for cold weather always brings 
extra business for taxi-cabs. But John O'Neal didn’t earn as much money 
this morning as he might have. O'Neal, a taxi-driver for the local ta% 
company, was called to pick up a passenger at his home. O'Neal arrive 
at the address with his taxi at nine o'clock, and honked his horn to let th¢ 
customer know that the taxi was ready. i 

The passenger did not come out, and O'Neal waited for him in P! 
taxi for 15 minutes. Finally he went to the door of the house and knocke” 
in order to see what was keeping the Passenger. The man came to the door 


: Fag : is 
and said he would be ready to go in just a minute. O'Neal went back to iei 
taxi and waited there in the cold for another 20 minutes, which is a 10° 
time. Of course, 


: , he was losing money all this time, because he wasn't doing 
any business. Finally he went to the door and knocked again. This e 
the man came to the door and told the taxi-driver that he had decided d 
sray Monts and therefore he would not need the taki «uus What happen 


Story 6 

The cold and slippery weather brought bad luck today to Fred Horne! 
a taxi-cab driver. Up until today, Horner has had a perfect driving recor’ g 
he never had an accident while driving his taxi-cab, But today there ve 
so much ice on the streets that it was very hard to drive. So there WaS 
crash between Horner’s taxi-cab and another car. That crash broke Hor? j 
perfect diving record. Both cars were damaged in the accident, 
SN reme i n crash, the taxidriver got out of his taxi an 


The reader will recognize that story 6 presents the same conflict 25 wat 
presented in the initial portion of drama III. In this, story 6 differs we 
story 5, which is a “new” story—its plot does not duplicate or resem? 
the plots of any of the three radio dramas. 
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Scoring 


ae ur scoring. were devised to permit two approaches to 
Deal am "e hypothesis. The first mode involved a comparison o£ 
5 and 6 libe an ob aggression included in a child’s completions to stories 
included in ories in which taxi-drivers figure) with the total amount 
oh the- anion : compleriens to stories 3 and 4. The second mode focused 
completions s ot aggression attributed to the taxi-driver in each child's 

Di © stories 5 and 6. 
children Aggression. The first mode of scoring took into account 
to others, As rae a differences in the amount of aggression they attribute 
in every com ae be expected, some children included aggressive incidents 
Pletion, and ng they gave, others included no aggression in rid = 
ence of such pares ed between these extremes. To eliminate the B u- 
à difference jud ividual differences on scores used to test the hypothesis, 

Each diay et was obtained. - MA 
Judge read ih Py etions to stories 3, 4, 5, and 6 were P ed. 
Shown in ¢ € four together, and compared the amount o €— 
5 and 6, que AUAM 3 and 4 with the amount shown in comp - 
Sort of ag sa atter stories concern taxi-drivers; the former do not. a 
Judge i pcan from any source, was considered in this inae, e 
SerO- mir TE the child's protocol to one of two categories: pits B 
Stories 5 ám d6 i plus category was for protocols wiigse completions, 

© zero-min contained more aggression than the completions to UN + 
Sets did not diste SEON was for protocols whose completions to me ty ‘ 
3 and 4 show, de In aggression and for protocols in which completion 

Wo jud ed more aggression than completions 5 and 6. s 
Which ch; 865 made these categorizations independently without knowing 
Sets 9 dren were from the E and which from the C group. Their two 
Ements showed 92.5 per cent agreement (total number of 
"rri number of judgments). 
ap. Y aed eU Completions to stories 5 and 6 
"Bgression cece They were categorized according to 
jude: completic, uted to the taxi-driver. a 
kn, the Ẹ ber e the two stories Were evaluated separa 
Mist Be of the protocols were intermixed, and the ime 
teal a to assess E from which any protocol came. h g 
to gn E8ression mo the aggression attributed to the taxi-criver, rene 
to three cat tributed to all sources. Each completion was rie 
Wher taxi-driyver foi according to the amount of aggression "i iS 
Song © the taxi-dri completion was assigned to the high cag : 
to the polic Wer fought, inflicted injury or pain, reported other p j 
“> Bot mad, yelled, was angry. A completion was assigne 


were also evalu- 
the amount 


ely. For the 
dge had no 
were 1n- 
not the 


to 
the: 3 
int, E 
(co, ermedi, 
"Plain, eee category if the taxi-driver showed some aggression 
> “cused, argued, etc.), or if the response implied that others 
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may fear a taxi-driver even though no aggression is ascribed to him, or if 
it is implied that opposing a taxi-driver is dangerous and may well bring 
trouble. A completion was assigned to the none category if no aggression 
was shown by the taxi-driver in it. 

Each of the 44 protocols was scored independently by two judges t° 
permit an assessment of the reliability of the scoring system. For comple- 
tions to story 5, the judges were in complete agreement in categorizing 
42 of the protocols, and differed by but one category in the other two cases. 
For completions to story 6, again the judges differed in only two cases, aP 
then again by but one point. Thus, for each story, the judges showé 


better than r cent agreement in their categorization of the com 
e 5 pe ag g 
pletions. 


Summary of Experimental Controls 

Certain controls were included in the procedure to clarify the meaning 
of the outcome of the research. They have been mentioned in various com 
texts above, and are summarized here: 

I. The E and C dramas were equivalent in format, acting personnel, 
length, initial portion, and in the manner in which they were introduce 
to the children. They differed in outcomes, in the attribution or nonattribU- 
tion of aggression to the taxi-driver. 

2. All evidence supported the assumption that the E and C subject 
were from a common population, so that post-experimental differences 
need not be attributed to prior group differences but rather may be a 
tributed to the treatment condition. 


3. Every effort was made to disassociate the radio presentations from 
the subsequent testing. 

4. Testers were not able systematically to identify the group (E oF c) ‘ 
from which any child came when he was brought to the testing room- —— 

3: Judges who scored the protocols had no extraneous information ©” 
cerning the group (E or C) from which any protocol came. 


Resutts 


: Tee first step in the treatment of the data was to eliminate from ©” 
sideration those children who gave evidence of not understanding *,, 
reality-reporting function of a newspaper, because these children’s co™P $ 
tions to the newspaper stories in the test could not be interpreted as refle 0 
tions of their understanding of social reality. Children whose responses if 
the question "What is a newspaper?" were given a rating of o by a 
testers were dropped from the analysis. Four subjects received this rati? 3 
All four were boys, three from the C group and one from the E gi 
After they had been dropped from the subject group, the E group co! 
sisted of 10 boys and 18 girls while the C group consisted of 3 boys an 9 
girls. Except in the ratio of boys to girls, the elimination of these SUPI° 
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did not render the E and C groups less equivalent. After the dropping 
of cases, the mean IQ in the E group was 108.5, in the C group, 108.4; the 
mean age in the E group was 7-7, in the C group, 7-6. 

The mode of collecting the data permitted two approaches to testing the 
Tescarch hypothesis that the radio presentations would influence the chil- 
pos role expectations of taxi-drivers, causing the E children to be more 

ely to attribute aggression to the taxi-driver role. 


Difference in Aggression 


ane » tnt test of the hypothesis utilized the difference judgments by 
E. cach child's completions to stories 5 and 6 (the taxi-driver news 
j om Were compared to his completions to stories 3 and 4- The pre- 
this Was that the proportion of subjects assigned to the two categorie 

grou Fs zero-minus) would differ in the E and C groups, with the 
lodo cing positively displaced relative to the C group. That is, the pre- 
n Was that, compared to the C group, the E children would have a 


i i i H B 
Eher incidence of aggression in completions 5 and 6 than in completions 


3 and "n 


ES We could assume that stories 3 and 4 are 4 priori equivalent to 
ren’s 5 and 6 in the amount of aggression likely to be contained in chil- 
* completions to them, then we could simply predict that plus ratings 


Would i 
be more frequent than zero-minus ratings among the E children, 


CCause : ; 
child of the experimental treatment. Such an analysis would use each 
7 separate 


Contro] "ad own control and would not require the use of p acil 
tion that ç P- Since there is no good information to support the n a 
!5 made y m sets of stories are a. priori equivalent, a compan des 
Portions e. ans whether the E and C groups differ in their p. 

k P = and zero-minus ratings.) , ete 
Btoups diy or this test are given in Table 1, which shows tha 
the gig. 8¢ in the predicted way. A chi-square test of these data shows 
m 3 : Fence to be significant: with Yates correction for continuity, 
on ea 95, one-tailed test. Only one-sixth of the C children had 

‘ston in their completion to the taxi-driver news stories than in 


DIFFEREN, TABLE I 
Nee IN AGGRESSION BETWEEN COMPLETIONS TO TAXI-DRIVER 
STORIES AND TO NON-TAXLDRIVER NEWS STORIES 
BY E AND C SUBJECTS 
big. ene, C Subjects E Subjects Total 
Plus i Aggression 
stg Mis X : Nii ee 5 15 : 
WAS O o TAN asas 10 13 
ET nerui aiiis auae 12 28 40 
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their completions to the others, while the majority of the E children had 
more. This is evidence for the effectiveness of the radio dramas in shaping 
the children’s expectations of taxi-drivers. 


Taxi-Driver Aggression " 

The second mode of analysis provides a more specific test of the resar 
hypothesis, taking into account only that aggression attributed (9. aa 
drivers by the E and C children in their completions. This analysis is ac- 
complished by a direct comparison of the E and c children’s attribution 
of aggression to taxi-drivers in completions to stories 5 and 6. The data 
are the categorizations in terms of taxi-driver aggression: children’s com- 
pletions to these two newspaper stories were categorized as high, inter- 
mediate, or none, in terms of the amount of aggression attributed to the 
taxi-driver. The prediction was that the E children’s completions would 
more frequently attribute aggression to taxi-drivers than would the C 


children’s. The data for the test of this prediction are given in Tables 2 
and 3. 


TABLE 2 


AGGRESSION ATTRIBUTED TO TAXI-DRIVER IN COMPLETIONS 
TO NEWSPAPER STORY 5 


C Subjects E Subjects Total 
Aggression of Taxi-Driver 
|i ARR 4 8 1e 
Intermediate sn is kaen denai tanie 3 3 6 
None 5 17 22 
Total 


12 28 ap 
Table 2 gives the data for newspaper story 5. In amount of aggressio® 
attributed to the taxi-driver in 


completions to this story, the two groups 
show no difference, E Ü/ 
Table 3 gives the data 


y, the two groups differ sig 


Pre 2 = 840, p<.02, (The sma 
expected frequencies in some cells in Table 3 suggest that a supplementary 
test of these data be made. A more conservative analysis was performe 
LM d » 1 2 
intermediate" cells. For the resulting 2. X d 


ed high aggression to the t2*7 — | 
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TABLE 3 


AGGRESSION ATTRIBUTED TO TAXI-DRIVER IN COMPLETIONS 
TO NEWSPAPER STORY 6 


C Subjects E Subjects Total 
Aggression of Taxi-Driver 
FUER cree yee su Kee nas aap, wen week ° a i 
Intermediate ; eons. Uu dicun 4 s a 
Dr MN bas 8 2 = 
ae 12 # £ 


Poe Sdn suggest that the main source of the difference in x serene 
comp] ed to taxi-drivers by E and C children is the difterenge im : 
0 P ctions to story 6. This is the story which paraphrased the initial par 
radio drama III. Inspection of the contents of the completions to story 
oe Many instances of literal carry-over from the contents pepe 
to e to the contents of the completions. Of the 40 meee ; 5. ipn 
i eiiie of the driver of the other car, and in every one t : iri pec 
tioned ed as male, as was the case in drama I. Eight eri eron a 
the nt Passenger in the taxi, and each one identified her as ps Je ie 
Which t a drama III. Two children mentioned the color o E - n 
Tadio dr. € taxi collided, and both identified it as blue, as A w mage 
the lie Many children said that the taxi-driver hit = Md 
number ee other car, of course, but only two mentione¢ ay E c" 
radio dra hits, and both gave that number as three, which x wi eae 
Pious, S Six children’s completions constituted more " por 
they [org the contents of the radio drama, either E s% i n zem 
checked h; eard. This one is perhaps the most complete and 057 i0 
ick y his car, He hit the man three times. The lady in the car oe i 
Said ș d the man, but he said ‘No, he broke my perfect record. xe 
to Would walk to the store. He said ‘Call me if you need he = ^ 
Ve to the station and reported ‘A man came along and broke my 


Perfe, 

Petleg 
Just tig " Four children, including two who were in the oe 
Tes toned, made some overt reference to the radio dramas 1n 


on 
Ses to Story 6. 


nterbretar Discusston 
ton of the Results 


€ in : assumption 
that ¢ ë terpretation of the results reported above rests 0P. the P 


: ; 
: realit 

Xpectatin C paper test has face validity as a measure of children icd 
ns. As the discussion of this test in an earlier section emp: , 
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; is validity- 
all of the procedures of the testing were designed to establish di - 
Aimed toward the same end was the procedure of dropping -— 
analysis those children whose responses to the question "What is incid 
paper?" did not indicate that they understood the reality-reporting 1 

Í a newspaper. "€-— 
: This qm to say that seven-year-olds distinguish between realty 
fantasy with the same clarity as do adults, but rather it is to say that ae 
as they do make this distinction they understand that newspaper dy is 
are in the reality sphere, In point of fact, the hypothesis of this s "ud. 
cogent precisely because the difference between reality and four c de 
blurred and unclear for young children. The incorporation of many 


3 , i story 
incidental features of drama III in many children's completions to 
illustrates this naivete. 


Two modes of scorin 
analysis of both sets of sc 
the radio presentations w 
taxi-drivers, causing the 
featuring taxi-driver viole 


the taxi-driver role. The first anal 
that more i 


as 
learni ramas W* 
specific rather than general. That is, Dg from the three d 


i 
Perhaps they learned only what 


vers in the specific frustration situations ^ 
Tather than Beneralizi 
-drivers res, 


: Pond to frustrat; i sical 48 
gression.” Only when the reality Situation dy aie oat le c pr^ 
sented in the radio dramas Were their ey “Uplicated the situa 
presented in the dramas; hence 


6 but not to story 5. 
Second, and alternatively, į 


M aay bethat the ch: 
: e c 
the three dramas was the Beneralization th cade ng ak 
tration with aggression, but that the Situation Presented TUM ees 
5 was not perceived by them to represent Tustration 


to the taxi-drive™ 
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The fr : 
ustrati ; : 
passenger e resulting from having to wait long and fruitlessly for a 
se ies : > : " 
dramas, and js em less severe than the frustrations depicted in the radio 
with aggressi herefore the formula “taxi-drivers respond to frustration 
The = was not invoked as relevant. 
in qn : . 
the children Seu uius could be tested by an experiment which gave 
ater : ; ; 
method would be opportunity to generalize from the radio dramas. One 
8Y IS or 20, each Es include many more radio dramas in the experiment, 
Aggression bel | depicting a different taxi-driver responding with physical 
€ se d different frustration. 
cond j : 
Dens ane clo could be tested in an experiment in which 
river is stories were used, stories in which the frustration to the 
€ prese more evident to the children. 
nt ; s , ; 2 
Mi grab study, however, provides no specific evidence supporting 
€ other of these alternative interpretations. 


Other 
taxi-d 


cither 


Genera); 
era, 
its of the Hypothesis 
ypothesi : i — 
of the on im that audiences generalize to social life from the contents 
Mass media fa ia is a familiar one. It has long been recognized that the 
9r example wi powerful "educative" capacities. Many have suggested, 
Vision drama at the stereotyped portrayals of Negroes in movie and tele- 
9f ethnic differc., serve to perpetuate and reinforce the American myth 
cerned with cee of "racial" superiority and inferiority. Those con- 
ernati ; 
Over the repre oo understanding have frequently expressed concern 
es abroad cee of American life contained in Hollywood films ex- 
Els accepte ims suspicion that dramatic portrayals in the movies are 
m tet nations a of reality underlies the fear that citizens 
e SBoing "d a distorted picture of American life from their 
a s. It i : s 
s Wine to Italy, Clare ec = fear which the United States AM 
uce, 1 c ` 
tee E of the film “Blackhooed Toe nvoked when she objected to the 
Simi] ard Jungle” at the Venice Film Festival in 
lar T 
acqui reasonin ; 
em from the ees the argument that American children may 
Toen ife, pales of th distorted conception, ad ri sellis gf 
ent i ott 1 : . a 
an in ìs also supported by the evan Me violence in social life. This 
ts in distinguishi x on that children are less sophisticated 
ove, £ lack informati ing reality from fantasy 
e 1 i TE 
Staten [n rei e the conditions under which the carry 
t is not s € hypothesis of thi : 7 
: suffic : of this study in on: 
ient. The hypothesis requires many eeu En 


o; 
its valid; 
idity and S 

e Wi 
Ose below, generality. We need research directed to questions like 


. oes the 
siderab] carry-over occur fi e 
ble personal D or roles with which chil 
am d little or Mss Hed put as well as for those edel oue mei 
aid schoolteacher” bt ie a is the stereotyped Borta i $ Ae have 
Pted as readily and unreservedly " ndr a 
s the portraya 
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of cowboys? Children have firsthand social experience with teachers, but 
usually not with cowboys. : . ; 

How potent is a role portrayal in the mass media which runs counte 
to the role portrayals in other sources of role learning (jokes, stereotypes 
literature, social experience, etc.)? ] 

Are role expectations learned from unrealistic and highly fantasied 
dramas (for example, animated cartoons with animal characters, or stories 
of fairies, witches, pixies) as well as from realistic ones? We might guess 
that dramatic presentations in the “documentary” style have greater carry- 
over than do dramatizations of low realism, such as musical comedies» 
fairy stories, animated cartoons, etc. 

How does the child’s acceptance of mass media portrayals depend of 
his maturity? Young children, lacking experience and not always able 
clearly to distinguish reality from fantasy, may be more uncritical and 
unreserved in their acceptance of mass media portrayals than are more 
mature children. 

A full evaluation of the influence of violence in the mass media upon 


children's reality expectations will require results from experimental ap’ 
proaches to answering the above questions. 


Summary 


The hypothesis of the present study is that children’s reality expect?” 


tions are influenced by the contents of dramatic presentations in the mas 
media. More specifically, the hypothesis is that the aggression and violent? 
they include in their role expectations of occupants of certain statuses 5 
influenced by the attribution of aggression and violence to occupants ° 
those statuses in dramatic characterizations in the mass media. Where?’ 
discussion among professional workers concerning the influence of violent 
in the mass media upon children has centered on possible emotional effect 
this hypothesis is addressed to possible cognitive effects. 

To test the hypothesis, a series of radio dramas was presented to Bu 
children, after which their role expectations of the role held by the cent? 
character in the series were assessed by means of a newspaper test. 


. B io 
Subjects were second graders in two classrooms, E and C. The radi 
dramas were each enacted 


H . 1 
: in two versions; the E children heard those 
which the central charact i 


$ . er resolved the dramatic conflict by perso”? 
physical aggression, while the C child 


solution occurred to the same conflict, 


drama, a taxidriver. The test w 


I i : as a completion test, presented 4° 
achievement test, in which th 


m : b e 
e child was to give outcomes to various P 
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Stories from current editions of the local newspaper. Subjects who did not 
understand the reality-reporting function of a newspaper were dropped 
from the analysis, for the children’s responses to the newspaper test were 
taken as representing their reality expectations. 

To Permit two approaches to testing the hypothesis, two modes df 
scoring the completions were employed. Both were reliable: judges showed 
925 per cent agreement on one scoring technique and 95 per cent agrec- 
ment on the other. 

The two sets of scores were used to test two predictions derived from 
= research hypothesis. The first prediction was that the E children would 
alude more aggression, relative to the C children, in their completions to 
PEWS stories featuring taxi-drivers than in their completions to others. 
hm confirmed. The second prediction was that in their completions 
m News stories featuring taxi-drivers, the E children would attribute 
diego enn to the taxi-drivers than would the C children. A. a 
Story Cheer Ted for one news story but not for the mee ye 
of one 5 ich it was confirmed was one which replicated <3 initia eun 
the Fal the radio dramas which the subjects had heard. hus, in general, 

: lend empirical support to the research hypothesis. h » 
iun discussion of the results includes an interpretation a the can 
oung m above and refers to other questions to which answers ie : 

in experimentation before an over-all assessment can be made o 


the į 
i EUM : : po 
tatjan tce of violence in the mass media on children’s reality expec 

S. 
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GROUP CONFORMITY AND PERCEPTIONS 
OF PARENTS 
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University of California, Berkeley 


JEROME KAGAN 
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ieee od of studies indicate that the tendency to yield to group o pite 
Situation; i main tart independent judgment in «wa xo prs 
een find me to important personality variables (2, 3, 6). E pu " 
à greater į that college males who show a strong tendency to contorm m 
incidence of TAT dependency themes (7 Succorance) than their 
Ming peers, suggesting an essentially passive-dependent attitude 
ult sources of nurturance and support (6). Crutchfield’s exten- 
ighly i of this problem reveal that, compared with those ae 
Ubmissive *pendent, extreme conformists are more authoritarian; m t 
i » compliant, and accepting of authority; less tolerant, less socially 


active 
a . 
> and less able to accept responsibility; more anxious, over-controlled, 


and inhin: ontr 

les cont i i i i nven- 

Ores, ¢ ed. Judging from their responses to items 1n personality i E 
f ambiguity and ten 


onforr; : 
9 empha formists as a group are more intolerant o i: 

üintain 2e conventional, socially approved values more than those wh 
hi independence in their judgments (2, 3). In interviews, they gave 


i : 
md descriptions of their parents, while independents offered 


ore p. : d 
mist alanced picture of praise and criticism. In general, extreme con 
tent moralistic 


attitudes -— “rigid, externally sanctioned, and inconsis! er 
People” E. m dejected, and distrustful attitudes toward othe 
ése Ans 195). 
ing ae on the personality differences between co 
ence mir that early familial experiences may alts, Ha 
fop T Mist’s - adult’s reaction to group pressure. More specinca n tà 
tmi sit Submissiveness- reflected in his behavior in experimenta c E 
qunitive Ss ations—may stem from his parents' early overly rigid eris 
be 8ht apa oe Which prevented him from developing iint e E 
th R consequen. The independent’s behavior, on the other han an i. 
tig, divi "a of less severe parental discipline. If this is true, ets 
thar’ are cotel Perceptions of his parents, as revealed in fantasy P 
Scrip ex eme c ated with early familial experiences, it may be hypo! ras 
e nte Onformists would be more likely than independents 
Cup in TAT stories as harsh, restrictive, and punitive. 


VELOPMENT, v 


nformists and inde- 
have an important 
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METHOD 


The subjects, 27 male undergraduates, first wrote stories in Se 
to eight TAT cards from the Murray series (1, 3BM, 6BM, 7BM, 12M, d H 
14, and 18BM) and then participated in the conformity experiment design d 
by Asch (1). The procedure for this experiment followed Asch's instru 
tions. The subject was led into a small room with four other men. = 
known to the experimental subject, these other four men were pai 
“stooges” cooperating with the experimenter. When the five men were 
seated, the experimenter gave the following instructions: 


This is a task which involves the discrimination of lengths of lines. YOU 
see a pair of white cards in front. The card on the left shows a single lint; 
the card on the right has three lines differing in length. They are numberes 
1, 2, and 3 in order. One of the three lines on the card on the right is equa 
in length to the standard line on the card on the left. You will decide 19 
each case which is the equal line. You will state your judgment in terms 
of the corresponding number, cither one, two or three. There will be il 
such comparisons. Since the number of lines is few and the grou sina h 
I shall call upon each of you in turn to announce your judgment, whit! 
I shall record here on a prepared form. Please be as accurate as possible 
Suppose we start at the right and proceed to the left. 


The naive subject was always seated fourth from the right and S13 
always the fourth person to call out his judgment. When all five subject? 
had stated aloud their judgments on one pair of cards, these two cards were 
temoved and replaced by a new pair with new standards and compariso” 
lines. This was repeated 12 times with 12 differe 
measurements of the standard and c 
those used by Asch (1). 


The four men cooperating with the experimenter had been previously 
instructed to announce correct answers on five trials (1, 2, 5, 8, and 13 
and to announce incorrect answers on the other seven trials (3; 4 6,7 = 
10, and 12). On each of these seven crucial trials, all four announce 
same incorrect answer which then constituted a Majority opinion. 

. Nine of the subjects, the high conformers, yielded to the incorrect grou? 
judgments on two or more of the crucial trials in the Asch situation, WP! 


11 of them, the independents, never conformed to the incorrect gro. 
erm Seven subjects conformed only once and are not included in ¢ 
study. 


A clinical psychologist! analyzed the TAT protocols of the nine high 
conformers and the 11 independents, 


i scoring each story for the presence 
absence of Parental Punishment themes. Such a rhe was considere? 
present if parents in the story, individually or together, deprived, reject? ‘ 
and/or physically or verbally punished their child. (Examples: “The pe 


nt pairs of cards. he 
; : bee i 
omparison lines were identical W 


" ct 
1 The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. Curtis Hardyk in this aspe" 
of the study. 
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fie ver out to play baseball because his mother is making him practice 

ch in lessons. “The mother is telling her son never to return home.”) 
is € scoring was done "blind," i.e., the judge was not informed of the 
E p" of the study; hence, his TAT analysis could not have been biased 
dar E of the hypothesis. Since punishment was very precisely 
by de » Scoring reliability was high. For 48 stories, scored independently 
Bia had and one of the authors (PM), the percentage of agreement 
Ud punishment score was derived for each subject by simply 

ng the number of such themes in his stories. 


Resutts AND Discussion 


Pots oe 


Asch single oe of data obtained, conformity or nonconformity in the 
Pothesis, Fo a and parental punishment scores, were used to test the hy- 
relatively ; d this group of subjects, parental punishment themes were 
Scores of en requent, the range being zero to three. Eight subjects had 
dichotom} A The distribution was therefore 
Scor eni. hemes) and positive 

* of one 


If the hy 


While six had scores of onc. 
nto negative (no parental punishment t 
Or more) groups. 

than of ee is valid, a greater propo 
Table y sh a endents should have positive parental punishment scores. 
O9rmists Bis the frequency of positive and negative scores among con- 
table ) independents. Fisher’s exact test for a 2 X 2 contingency 
f ^ was applied to these data and yielded the highly significant value 

cen .025 and .or. 


rtion of extreme conformists 


DISTRI TABLE I 
po OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE PARENTAL 
CORES AMONG CONFORMISTS AND INDEPENDENTS 


PUNISHMENT 


PARENTAL PUNISHMENT 


SCORES 
Group Positive Negative 
formist " 
Pendents REC a i a 8 
Brace eR Phe deep canning SIRE Dew EO 4 7 


x hu 

Y 3 t p . H 

h related zr data support the hypothesis that conformity with the group 

arsh Perceptions of parents, as reflected in fantasy productions, aS 
ns are the 


an 
Co, we eS O r > 
os Punitive individuals. Assuming that these percepto 


auth Wents js 
Uthorin 5 Of past experiences with parents rather than current views of 
early parent- 


SOME 
ch Y in : 
mild relatio ESI these findings suggest that the quality of dips 
in: Ships may exert an important influence on the adult’s con- 
encies, 


AM —À—MÀMR——————— ————— 
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The data from Crutchfield’s study, as well as from the present one, are 
consistent with the interpretation that conformity with the group may 
be a response which has been generalized from early-learned reactions 
toward feared parents. As Anna Freud has pointed out (5), a child may 


be able to reduce the anxieties stemming from parent-child relationships — 


by identification with the aggressor, ie, by imitating, and conforming with, 
the behavior of the parent he fears. Those who feel harshly treated by their 
parents probably have more conflicts with them and hence probably have 
more experiences in which conformity is rewarded, i.e., anxiety-reducing: 
Consequently, their conformity responses are likely to acquire relatively 
great habit strength and to be generalized to relations with other authori- 
ties, including the authority of group opinion. In this connection it is intef 
esting to note that in Crutchfield’s study conformists revealed marke 
attitudes of distrust toward others. Such attitudes may also be generalize 
responses stemming from original fear and distrust of the parents. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the study was to relate conformity tendencies to pet 
ceptions of the parents as shown in fantasy. Twenty-seven male college 
students wrote stories in response to eight TAT cards and then were if 
vidually observed in the Asch conformity situation. 

A significantly greater proportion of extreme conformists than of inde 
pendents perceived their parents as harsh, punitive, restrictive, and rejecting 
These data, like those from previous studies, suggest that conformity tender” 
cies are manifestations of basic personality structure and are influenced b 
early parent-child relations. The data may also be consistent with the inte 
pretation that extreme conformity in the experimental situation represe”" 
a generalization from early-learned conformity behavior. 

T 
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AND EARLY-MATURING BOYS x 
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mber of AET 
: studies indicate that the adolescent's physical status, medi- 
asting influences À may exert profound and 
retarded ado! on his personality (4, 5» 6)- In our culture, physically 
tic activir; i i titive position in 
vitie à : 
s and are likely to be regarded and treated as immature 


h adul 
i ults and peers (5). Hence, they are more likely than their 
ladjusted during 


d that sion} 
significantly more of the latter group had negative sel 
ffiliative needs 


y accele 
a n 
E Neda He ery the other hand, seemed to be muc 
an a “9 dependent a ha ppeared to have acquired more self-confidence, 
Predi ult male role i nd in need of help, and were more capable of playing 
teco Sted, the two an interpersonal relations. Contrary to what had been 
Enition, and th groups did not differ in needs for ac! 
Needs dor was some evidence that ear 
Motives p e» late-maturers (6). 
Nstrare readily a cflected in fantasy productions are presumably covert 
Pende €d that, Ne parent in ordinary manifest behavior. It has been dem- 
tio 9r even many cases, manifest behavior and fantasy may be inde- 
hose “sed on 2 egatively related (7, 8). Hence, inferences about motiva- 
Ja qo oh nique overt behavior may be quite different from 
o Moti © Present asis of his fantasy productions. 1 
Br ns Nation assi study, we shall examine the Dehavior-inferred ratings 
Wiley qin ened to early- and late-maturing boys. Under Else Frenkel- 


e irecti 
tated rection, almost all subjects in the Adolescent Growth tudy 
raduated from 


Oh mine Ae 
Schoo] (1 LS drives about a year after they had g i 
* The strength of each drive was inferred from behavior 


Btessive 


ng 
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s PE oti- 

bserved in a wide variety of situations. “ ‘Intuitive’ judgments about Fe 

Marsi tendencies were obtained in the form of standardized —-— 

4 number of judges well acquainted with the adolescents” (1, p. 1 s a 
The nine drives, selected from Murray's list of needs, were briefly 

scribed as follows: 


- desire 
1. Drive for Autonomy. Striving for independence and freedom; hé s 
to be free from social ties, to shake off influence, coercion, and re ES 
relatively little care for conventions and group ideology; tendency 
as one pleases. 


aly well- 
2. Drive for Social Ties, Social Acceptance. Desire to be a geht 
liked; to conform to custom, to join groups, to live sociably, to be 
by a group in any form, to make contacts. pjective 
3. Drive for Achievement. Desire to attain a high standard of Wi i to 
accomplishments; to increase self-regard by successful exercise of ta desire 
select hard tasks; high aspiration level, (Rating scale starts from pn ls 
to accomplish something outstanding” and ends with “excessive de 
on himself.”) 

4. Drive for Recognition. 
demand respect, social approu 
5. Drive for Abasement, 
belittlement; to submit passive 
criticism, punishment; tendenc 


ority and defeat, to confess, to 
tendency. 


n 10 
n ; E on 
Desire to excite praise and commendation, 


al and prestige, honors and fame. m 
Tendency to self-depreciation, selon 
ly to external forces, to accept injury, inferi- 
y to become resigned to fate, to admit chistie 
seck punishment and misfortune; maso 


cing 
6. Drive for Aggression. Desire to deprive others by belittling, attack 
ridiculing, depreciating. 
7. Drive for Succorance. Desire 
institutions, or supernatural agencies, 
8. Drive for Control 
vironment, by suggestion. 


: cop! 
for support from outside; from P 


em 
( Dominance). Desire to control one’s huma” 

; by persuasion or command. gs 10 
9. Drive for Escape. Tendency to escape all unpleasant situatiom E 
avoid blame, hardship, etc., to Project own failures on others or on Ci se 


stances; to gain immediate pleasure with inability to postpone pleasure: 
of fantasy, etc. (1, pp. 141-142). 


"The ratin 
judges 
or wha 


che 


j ect 


g scale was used as 


os t 
a means of summarizing wha 
Privately’ think, or what thei 


r hypothesis was, about each si. 
t they otherwise would have used only in writing up an interp” jo 
tive case study of individuals whom they observed over a long Poth 
of time” (1, p. 144). “Though ultimately referred to observed beha” y 
reference to the underlying motivations was established as the result 


H HIN H : et 
à complex process of inference utilizing more subtle indirect cues tog 
with gross features of behavior” (1, p. 261). 


Since the drive ratings were f 


many ratings of social Tesponses and Personality traits, Frenkel-Brun5". of 
concluded that they "helped to o 


observed in social situations" 
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ilies of divergent manifestations held together dynamically or genotypically, 
though often not phenotypically” (1, p. 262). 

a i css of the interrelationships discovered, it may be assumed that 
ihe P dins = refer to “a level of personality which stands behind 
os ge of overtly displayed social techniques” (1, p. 144), but which is 
ne. net generally as remote from behavior as drives reflected in 
P iiy to projective tests. Comparison of late- and early-maturers’ moti- 
actors iei d may, therefore, provide additional information about the 
o “ie dian erlying behavioral differences between the two groups. The 
E meanings of these ratings may be derived from examination of 

Variables significantly correlated with them. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


T ; 
were he 34 subjects of this study, part of a normal sample of 9o boys who 
the - embers of the Adolescent Growth Study (2, 3), were drawn from 
of the © extremes of a distribution of rate of physical maturing. Sixteen 
adolesce had been among the most consistently accelerated throughout the 
retarded 1 period; the other 18 had been among the most consistently 
"es members of the Adolescent Growth Study staff who were well 
inde mn With the subjects over a period of years served as judges. They 
In dra rated each subject on each of the nine drives listed above. 
SUE the ratings, the judges were asked “to forget about manifest 


ehavi 
or : RED 
and to group the children according to assumed motivation rather 


ana i » 
Bech E to similarities of displayed techniques (1, P 139): 


ighe nve was rated on a five-point scale, a rating of one y en 
of the E degree, a rating of five representing almost comp'ete E "e 
cach driy Ve in question. In the present study, the three judges rating 3 

* Were averaged to obtain the individual's motivational rating. 


RzsuLTS 


Fre 
quency distributi i ; i 
the drives. Ney distributions of the ratings of all subjects were prs ims 


Most Each distributio hen dichi ized at the poi 

n n was then dichotom! 

of «ecd enabled the placing of half of the 34 subjects above, an half 
5 below, the dividing point. Subjects having scores above this point 


we 9 most consistently accel- 
Signe ^ 19 


m" Perdu consistently retarded boys in the Adolescent Growth ay ke RU 
2 P an 31 uL ratings. Twenty-nine of them were also in Jones an y 
the Ago, interrat Mussen and Jones’ (6). 
abi: dolesc, €r agreements on the nine drive ratings assigned t is 
Deg „the €Xce| ed by means of the Spearman-Brown formula, were berret n s me 
"en es 5 those for Autonomy and Succorance which were +55 and .63 
- 100), 


© pre; 
‘Sent : é 
an, sample includes all those subjects among the 1 


o all the subjects of 
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were considered high in this particular drive; those with scores oe 
point were considered low in it. Chi square tests were used to vi E 
whether or not high ratings in certain drives were more characteristi 
one group (late- or early-maturers) than of the other. Nn E 

Table 1 shows the number of late- and early-maturers with high rati: E 
in each of the drives, the chi square values obtained, and the levels o! 
significance. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF EARLY- AND LATE-MATURERS ASSIGNED HIGH 
DRIVE RATINGS 


IER a 


Numer Raten Hic 
Early-Maturers Late-Maturers 


Drive (N = 16) (N = 18) Chi Square ? 


I. Autonomy 


OR ne 7 10 47 "n 
2. Social Ties... 6 13 4:37 W- 
3. Achievement . 10 53 
4. Recognition ..... 7 9 +15 as 
5. Abasement ..... 9 8 47 05 
6. Aggression ...... 5 12 4.27 083 
7. Succorance ...... 5 9 1.30 " 
8. Control... 2... 9 9 13 | 
9. Escape ......... 9 1I "n 


s in tW 
As the table shows, the two groups were significantly different in boys 
of the nine drives, A greater proportion of late. than of early-maturing 


5 ‘or 
Were rated high in Drive for Social Ties; Social Acceptance and Drivé / 
Aggression. 


While these drives oy 
identical. The correlation 


en 
Growth Study male Population, was .48 (1). It should be noted, howe” M 
that the carly- and late. 


; ev 
&nitton, Control, and Escape) that were © y] 


a 


n 
the independent (physical status) ^, 
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Been considerably influenced by the subjects’ rates of maturation, the two 


Sfoups might be expected to differ significantly on more than two of the 
nine drive ratings. 


Discussion 


i finding that late-maturers appear to have relatively high motiva- 
rion for Social affiliation and social acceptance is entirely consistent with 
ones and Bayley’s data which showed that observers rated these boys as 
d in Sociability, social initiative and eagerness (5). Moreover, the 
Protocols of the late-maturers revealed that these boys have strong 
for affiliation, particularly with the opposite sex (6). a 
sized a the basis of evidence reported in earlier studies, it has beea ; pie i 
initiati at the late-maturers’ emphasis on social activity and the hs 
nat ‘ve and Participation are largely of an attention-getting, compensatory 
variabil 5 6). Examination of the overt social behavior and personality ps 
s correlated with Drive for Social Acceptance lends support to 
ith pesi For example, high ratings in this drive tended to be associated 
a igh ratings in AREY output, interest in opposite sex, social partici- 
a social self -confidence, social stimulus value, popularity, i 
4 Ossiness), exuberance, orientation toward the opposite se. (1). 
and ș are characteristics which indicate spa rea m 
Brun, iliy, a constellation labelled “overt social activity” E vd 
wik, At the same time however, high Drive for Social Tes 
i ó indicati onal mal- 
adjustment ith many traits considered to be indicative of he wi 
ness, tenses, ll Pon seeking, dre ELI ni q^ a 
Infery, 55, impulsiveness, and exploitiveness d nh her: 
ic that, while late-maturers often reveal high motivation 


ivi i i iques are 
and a great deal of social activity, their social techniq 


on A chili i i i be based 
n childish and affected. Moreover, their high social drives wer Us 


a insecurity (reflected in tenseness and ipn nin. exploitive- 
nes] 8S dependency (indicated by dependence on others T CO TAT 
Protocg] © last conclusion is consistent with the um needs (6). 

E 9 late-maturers revealed strong underlying depen ned to the late- 
Mature relatively high aggressive motivation ratings pape insecurities, 
feeling May also be attributed, at least in part, to their Brunswik 
data si, 2 rejection, and intense dependency nec voc correlations 
With emed that Drive for Aggression had considerably MEN i aain? 
Amon tionally maladjusted behavior than with veia output, interest 
n Sie * manifestations of the latter, only four Lei n were signifi- 
fang, E sex, social participation, and social self-confi her hand, ro indi- 


d H 
NDS Correlated with Drive for Aggression. On the ot 


n i lly reported in 
Preng eo relations between the drive ratings and social behavior are fully rep 
UNswik’s Monograph (1, p. 186-7). 
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S V n end- ^ 
cators of emotional maladjustment (attention-seeking, afecte a z w 
ence on approval, excitedness, tenseness, tanium, (OS a wil 
swings, selfishness, irresponsibility, and Ci UR: w I me sod 
high ratings in aggressive motivation. Hips t ag nid behavior 
maladjustments of the late-maturers are often reflecte — from. sn 
which trained observers are likely to interpret as stemr 
ing aggressive motivations. 
NC ^ Ending is particularly interesting in view of the fact while the 
maturers had relatively Jow fantasy (TAT) aggression scores, V data d? 
early-maturers had Aigh scores in this variable (6). The present behav 
not enable us to specify the determinants of this discrepancy bengenn Ee 
ior-inferred aggressive ratings and TAT aggression scores. Some 0 sig 
be due to the middle-class status of most of our subjects. It has been vate 
gested that in this social class cultural prohibitions prevent the overt ‘nd 
fication of aggressive needs and thereby increase their intensity in the m 
vidual’s fantasies (7, 8). If this is true, it may be hypothesized chat 
carly-maturers, having identified with a mature male role, have incorpo y, 
these prohibitions and are less likely to behave aggressively. As aT 


sy 
" » H ant? 
they are more likely to express their aggressive motivations 1n f 

On the other hand, the late- 


hat late 


ation in their fantasy productions. «onl 
It may be concluded y P à jyaul 
k that these grou : s in mot! "m 
241,185 add further support to th LP Me tun 


€ general h i the latem? qan 
more likely to b B ypothesis that th d 


his carly-maturing Peer. Appar 
boy is more likely to encount 


| e 
Toca ^ ^ Personality development. The ve " 
> On the other hand, see mà 

p m t Hore 
good Psychological adjustment, ? pans 


S UM MARY 


ó 


? s . an 5 
S ratings s ring 7" js 
olescent boys on ES of 18 late-matu NT 


Social behavior 
he late. 
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among the physically retarded, the strength of these drives may be partially 
attributable to underlying feelings of inadequacy, rejection, and dependence. 

In general, the data of this investigation support the findings of earlier 
studies which showed that, among boys, physical retardation may have 
adverse effects on personality. Physical acceleration, on the other hand, 
May be conducive to better social and psychological adjustment. 
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It ha 

: s be 

ti en the pur à : $ 

es purpose of this study to investigate attitudes and ac 


Such grou 


of his tal ue proving ground fo 


al 

E x ting pene “a exploration of techniques to 
7 irs than FRA ays a much more important pa 
* Cal area of ex ormally organized groups and ma 
«mal adolesc perience in the process of coming 
is groups leads to the conclusion 
Usual] Certain Li ea its membership an 
Y exclusive onalities possessed by its mem 
è ios that some youth are excluded or ar 
ict armies in the group's activitie 
sid anima r would be advanced by an ana 
ha. groups with pa es important in the formation an 

ped to another a particular reference to those thing 
T as part P. well as to the commonalities w 
TeVious i. the larger adolescent age peer society. 
wis cd around pha group activities of youth have c 
. Statu such Wiese survey of activities partici 
mot," l'nportant as 5 as age, grade, sex, intelligence, an 
these categories have proved to be 


Ship, Mean š 
IDS eyi ngful classifications could be developed 


u 

ing mfortabl 

3 ge adoles 
f Ctivities 


and Stin 
| *reg Place oÈ um data concerning the behavior of groups. Age 
Brou, PAY as other = together with similar categories should be consid- 
} Use og Plays ball, go ey reas along with such facts as whether a subject’s 
Chy a certain pla s shing together, rejects people who date, or makes 
yground in their community. Analysis of activity and 


EVEL 
OPM 
ENT, Vol. 29, No. 1 (March, 1958) 


that lea 
Portion of 4 = te the formation of informal adolescent groups. A large 
scent social life is organized around small informal groups. 
r the teen-ager’s widening perception 
implement that role. 
rt in the life of the 
y be thought of as 
of age. Observation of 
that while the group 
d continuity it does center 
bers. Membership is 
e made to feel 
s. An understand- 
lysis of the kinds 
d perpetuation 
s which contrast one 
hich bind them all 


haracteristically 
pated in on the 
d socioeconomic 
it would seem that 
from the interrelation- 
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attitude data against such major categories as sex rests on the assumption 
that a casual relationship exists between the categories and the data " 
lyzed, with the major categories playing the role o£ independent variam 
With the exception of age and sex there is a growing body of data whic 
would indicate that the assumed causal relations between the categories 


Some persons may re ie 
because they retain specific Patterns of behavior and attitudes. There is à 


by the opportunity for certain social experiences (2, 3). Thus, it wou 


d mié 
ul procedure to place age, grade, sex, a pupwc 
status, etc., within the context of activities and attitudes involved in belo 


Susyects 


H m 
_The 200 subjects for the Present study were obtained from the v 
children enrolled in grades 7 t E 


4 res 
a 
: give names and other Í a m 
orite group or groups; (c) informatio? -yp 
h as inclusiveness and exclusiveness, Foer! 
P reactions toward samples of typical adoles 


nt of the subject’ í i gr? f 
Ject’s feelings toward his ow! ol 

and toward other grou S wi gat in 
&roups with * Was acquainted; (e) nami B ul 


x m' 
"n A &roups identified; (£) measure 
of each subject’s satisfaction with hj Fi. heaep ded pit. 


cerning group attitudes, suc 
ideals, and estimated grou 
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In order to avoid the subjectivity of compiling items for a questionnaire 
by trying to anticipate possible responses that subjects might make, a series 
of both Structured and open-ended interviews were conducted. Interviews 
about group membership and related matters were held with roo subjects 
Selected at random from the children in grades 7 through 12. An analysis 
of the interviews together with an extensive survey and field observation 
of the community in which the study was conducted made it possible to 
Construct appropriate and information-producing items about informal 
adolescent groups and their activities in that community. A preliminary 
ein of the questionnaire was designed and administered to a small group 
af Subjects as a means of checking for ambiguity, interest appeal, M 
enswerability of the questions included. It was felt that with subjects o 
such a wide range of ages and backgrounds it was particularly Mp mme 
‘© employ language capable of being understood by the youngest class o 
tespondents, 


? its final form t ionnaire! consisted of six sections named as 
s 9Ws: (a) What oii tke to do for recreation, (b) Your group, 
t) How do you feel about your group? (d) Whom you like in your 
Broup, (e) What your group does, and (f) Where your group ae divis 
€rever possible check type questions were used. Considera 


Was m : } who were asked 
ade E : cie ting to those 
to gil to make the questionnaire interesting du que 


: Seen t 
tion Jt out, Among other devices intended to achieve ipe ud od 
naire was illustrated with line drawings. Every effort v 


refer ¢ ze him feel that the 
o * nd e im 
Udy 2: * respondent as an individual and to mak dapes 
done ; 


n : s : 
Thole t Possible, be incorporated in the recreational pro; ied a an 
left i * and other community agencies.” Questionnaires were ' T tem 
Vere. the local school offices in envelopes marked “confidential. e in their 
Som “ssured that their questionnaires would be available to no on 

sd he fol 

a iti i ire the fol- 
lowin Addition to the information obtained by the aves apri based 
9n Wa aa 9n each subject were available: (a) parte E 
eeorg mer’s Index of Status Characteristics (4); and (b) 
rn, 'N the local school records. 


A " 
for, tailed discuss; 


dina 
+ ill be presente: 
in ion of the questionnaire and its construction will be p 

8 article 5 


A y Horrocks and Bowlus. piss teneat Commission 
the Ma of the study, through cooperation with the City vealed by the question- 
Were lic Schools, a number of the children’s desires as rev creational program. 
aken into consideration in planning the community s 1€ 


ang 
Daire 
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pit (.34). Most frequent time of meeting was on Sundays (.38) and at 
idis appealing to adolescents scoring high on Factor I were PE 
ing cards (.26), listening to the radio (42), watching "a we pma 
having parties (.26). They liked to play baseball (.32). It did no = 
to matter much to them if members of the group smoked (.40) or on 
not of the same age (.28), but they tended to prefer that members o 
t be colored (.28). 

Te people wa by Factor I were likely to be 17 years of ri 
or older (.57) and to be no younger than 14 (.56). They were for t 
most part members of grades 11 and 12 (.53), and there was some ten- 
dency for seventh graders (.38) not to show the influence of the factor. 
There was some evidence that adolescents of IQ 111 or better (.28) — 
fathers were in the upper occupations (.28) and whose families were S 
upper socioeconomic status (.26) were not likely to name a group influence 
by the factor. 

The satisfaction of heterosexual interests and a desire for peer-group 
activities not associated with the home were important pressures in w 
factor. None of the activities named was home-centered or home-influence 


participation. It seems reasonable to assume that the forces underlying 


E to the assumption of an 
influence of the home and 

ranging over territory farther and farther away from the home and com- 
i f becoming an adult in the American culture. 

Of equal importance in becoming an adult are the Physiological and social 


al mating. 
It is of interest that lower soci 


of the adult role, and Breater sex 
lower socioeconomic status, 


ent factor be described as a: Pattern of 
of the adult role, emancipation from the 
Sexual interest, 


Factor Il 

One variable stood out markedly in this factor, People who sometimes 
cheat to get by (86) were not acceptable to groups influenced by Factor Il. 
There were many behaviors which Were thought to be inappropriate for 
group members. People who gamble (.57), smoke (.57), tell off-color jokes 
(44), “park” (44); "neck" (43), ride motorcycles (-40), are noisy (.38); 
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swear (.32), and race cars (.31) were not acceptable. It was preferred that 
members of the group be persons of about the same age (.30), who have 
a good reputation (.36), nearly always agree (.34), and think good manners 
are important (.32). They thought that it was important for members to 
go to church (.30) but it was not important whether they went to churches 
other than their own (.30). Playing cards (.28) tended to be a rejected 
activity. There was a tendency to reject those who lived in the best part 
of town (.28). 

There was much evidence that both home and school were forces in 
producing Factor II. Adolescents were preferred in the group who did 
not get in trouble with teachers (.57); did not quit school (.42), and were 
good students (.33). In relation to family matters, they expressed a pref- 
erence for people who “stick-up” for their families (.48) and usually mind 
their parents (.28). The groups frequently met at places which were either 
part of the school or sponsored by the school. The assembly at high school 
(.54), noon movies at school (.52), and the high school stadium (.27) were 
favored places to go. They went to school athletic events (.34) together. 
One of the elementary school grounds (.42) located in a better part of town 
Was a meeting place, and they patronized a recreation center (31) Spon: 
Sored by the school and located in one of the elementary school buildings. 

Groups influenced by Factor II frequently went to the city swimming 
Pool (.53) and liked to go swimming together (.28). They went together 
to movie theatres (.51), but tended to avoid the drive-in theatre (31) so 
Popular with adolescent groups identified with Factor I. Bicycle riding 
(45) and hiking (.27) were favored physical activities, but it was likely 
that groups influenced by the factor would not play baseball (25). They 
Sometimes watched television (.26). 

b They patronized a hamburger "joint" (.40) 
but tended to avoid a dairy bar (.39) also avoided by 
influenced by Factors III and V. One of the best restaurants in town 26 
Most popular with adolescents of high socioeconomic status influenced by 
actor V and avoided by those of low socioeconomic status reacting to the 
Pressures of Factor IV was a meeting place for the Factor II group. They 
expressed a mild interest in sitting in restaurants and talking (.26). 
Adolescents naming groups scoring high on Factor II were likely r 
to be in the eighth grade (.38) and to come from families who a 
aigh, composite, socioeconomic ratings (-31)- Their fathers tended to YE 
mp loyed in an upper socioeconomic occupation (.26). . i 
With the high concentration of variables indicating disapproval 9r 
ast and attitudes which are generally considered to be socially ra 
i ceptable, it may be hypothesized that Factor II has to do with a Fa 
Suc point of view or a need to conform to certain social standards. The 
r0 many of the activities were connected with school, that there nia 
og aderately high loading on identification with persons and activite 

Ing upper socioeconomic status, and an emphasis upon family loyalty 
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home. 


Factor III 


making candy (.56), playing cards (59); 
(.52). Having parties, watching 
around town, swimming and tennis had loadings in 


s ivity was rejected and h i ll with 
a negative loading of is j and that was playing baseba 


ely to have seven or "ml. 

i d more often by girls (.37)- 

amin i Es PS, high in this factor were likely to be in the 
grade (.27), pre erred th, 

fathers in the middle occupational fen they named (.28), and have 


E : assification (26). Whether or not the 
did not seem to matter, THEME (29) or Wanted to quit school (.36) 
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Perhaps Factor III is the result of supervision exercised by the family 
forcing the adolescent to engage in activities which may be carried out 
not too far distant from home or under the surveillance of responsible 
adults. This would appear to be a logical conclusion particularly since 
girls who are supervised much more closely in our culture had a relatively 
large loading (.37) on this factor. It is therefore proposed that Factor III 
be named: Non-emancipated, home, school, and community centered activi- 
ty pattern, 


Factor 1V 


Adolescents preferring a group characterized by behaviors and charac- 
teristics associated with Factor IV were most likely to be of low socto- 
€conomic status. Their families very often received a composite, socioeco- 
nomic rating (.38) placing them in the lowest category. They lived in the 
poorest housing (.40) located in the poorest sections of the city (31). It was 
quite unlikely that any of their fathers were to be found in occupations 
rated among those in the highest category (41) utilized in the present 
Study. There was a trend for them to have an IQ on group tests of intelli- 
Eence less than 89 (.25). ] 

They dpa s m discriminations concerning group membership 
along socioeconomic lines. It was preferred that group members fathers 
be laborers (.89) and they were likely to reject. people who lived in the 
best Part of town (.69) and had more money than most (.50). Persons who 
ived in the same neighborhood (.75) and were about the same age (34) 
Were preferred. They liked people who had high aspirations expressing 
a preference for those who wanted to go to college (.74) and worke 
after school (.60). Strength was important to them (.84). 

It was important that group members go to church a lot (.50) ane go to 
other churches (.85). What was meant by going to other churc isa 
difficult to understand. Perhaps it was not particularly important W at 
churches their group members attended, but that they go a lot to whatever 


Church they preferred. i i 
They vhs that it was important that members of their pon. = 
carly at night (.56). Some value was placed on ap n ya se always 
a car (.25). People who were always kidding (55) anc nes he table 
agreed (.32) were liked. Colored young peop rad areal ae the ge 
in their groups (.29). Frequently they made candy (.50) w " y à 
together and went to an abandoned slate quarry (43) locate ba dans 
Section of the city. Roller skating (41) was a pop wy 
Was a tendency for them not to go to movie theatres (.30) as a ee 
, One restaurant (.38) of very poor appearance, located in t qm a 
district, was popular. It was also popular with the adolescents o i i: 
hree dairy bars (.33, -30, .28) were sometimes patronized, one o p : 
Was popular with adolescents of Factors I and III, but avoided by t "E 
influenced by Factor V. One of the drive-in type was also popular wit 
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people influenced by Factor I. The Temaining dairy-bar was popular in 
both Factors I and III. 

Some restaurants were avoided. One (.40) of very modern appearance 
located in the business district and specializing in fancy candies was not 
patronized by young people influenced by this factor but was found desir- 


he activities and attitudes finding their 
identification with their socio- 


Participated in for they were able to patronize several restaurants and dairy 


mer was significant, however, that they avoided to some extent places 
lis ar with young people of upper socioeconomic status. 
t 15 proposed that Factor IV be considered a: Pattern of activities and 


social values deriving from a very low socioeconomic status. 


Factor V 


likely to have fathers in the 
the best part of town (.32). As 
variables had loadings rangin 
that adolescents scoring high 
socioeconomic homes and not from the bee a to come from upper 
There were no significant loadings on the mid group in the SEAMEN ye 
Adolescents scoring high on Factor y name &roup, 

more in them 56). The activities Most favored Sroups with seven or 
parties (.78), going to two higher quality restaura, Were having slumber 
and one about three-fourths mile outside the nts downtown (.75, 43); 
required some kind of transportation to reach o munity (58) which 
to cat (.39) and talk (.34) in restaurants 


! t but were 1 Benera] they liked 
establishments serving dairy products (.40, oap) eg to hün certain 
with groups scoring high in Factors I and Dr >? Which Were popular 


They liked to dance (53) make candy (41), liste 
have parties (.66) and picnics C53), and date ei ie records (40), 
engaged in were tennis (60), swimming (.44), yy; 4 Dysical activities 
they tended zor to participate in basketball (.32), hunting all (35), but 

78 C » and foot- 
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ball (.26). It was their preference that members of the group recognize the 
importance of good manners (.35) and like to date (.28). The groups 
at Were likely to be of heterosexual composition (.29) and to some 
extent participate in the activities of riding in cars (.29), going out of 
‘wn to have a good time (.27), and walking around town (.26). They 
Were more likely to meet at night (.31) or in the afternoon (.25). 

Many of their activities were related to the school. They studied together 
54), went to school affairs (.46), met in the hallways of the high school 
45), attended school athletics (44), went to a school sponsored recreation 

wet (43), and met at the public library (.42). They preferred that their 
Boup members be of the type which would not quit school (.41). The 
dolescents naming this type of group were likely to be in grades 11 and 
12 (32) and to have IQ's above 111 (.32) and not below 89 (.34). Also, 
bu) o0] they attended movies together (.39) and met outside the school 
building 35). E 

Dominant in this factor were socioeconomic variables. Many of the 
S anas. depended upon the adolescents being a member of a family in 
Average or better economic circumstances. There was a definite trend for 
s dolescents from low socioeconomic level families not to designate this 
PPC of informal group as their favorite. . 

In Factor y there are evidences of a need to satisfy heterosexual inter- 
id and a need to Participate in activitics away from the home and apie 
in Up However, many of the activities, such as having slumber aree pet 
a al records, having picnics, etc., suggest that approval of the family 4 

on) of the Parents to provide certain facilities were important influences. 

Pae noting is the fact that much activity involved the school. "A 
ls May appear somewhat incongruous that a factor with pesi om 
ng on having slumber parties would also have a loading on the i 2 

tie iE a heterosexual group. Upon inquiry it was found that it ^s 

9mmon for slumber parties to include boys in the early stages an 
Morning after, l 
tion j rently Factor V involved a somewhat complex set of social pn 

Onships characteristic of upper socioeconomic adolescents in the last tw 
—. high school. Girls appeared to be most sensitive to the pattern 

Pressures resulting in Factor V. 

It is Proposed that this factor be briefly described as follows: Pattern 
of Pressures leading to the assumption of an upper socioeconomic, quasi- 
adult social role. 


Factor VI 
Social conformity and BA CODEREN, for appearances are central to Factor 
VI. Adolescents’ groups influenced by this factor rejected people who 
ride motorcycles (61). park' (.52), make Wisecracks (.48), desire to 
quit school (38), and are noisy (35). They tended to reject other ado- 
lescents who race cars (29), smoke (29) and neck" (.25). A strong 
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(.30). There was a tendency for them to like People who stick up for their 
family (.28), nearly always agree (.27), and dress neatly (.25). -— 
Adolescents in groups scoring high on Factor VI went places € ) 
mostly associated with the school (.48, -29, .27) and a small dairy bar T i 
They participated in only two activities, volleyball (.39) and tennis (.26). 


to point out that if one Wishes to amount 


; : . ures 
therefore proposed that this factor be characterized as: Press ian 
7 j Y a concern for good appearan 
ype behavior. 


; : dairy bar :39) favored by adolescents 
SONE ae am me I and HI, but to E. ee mated by those 
Scoring high on Factor V, was mildl : were 
most likely to be named by boys (i Pos Groups of this type 

As groups they Participated in the 5 ) 

Tad Ports of golf (.58), football (.57)s 
LCD Ee (a ae om, et (a) 
Mun pom bona new (4 Au ing (44) together. They some- 
ti ayed pool (47). > . : 
um ta. B Arr HUS teli to reject the activity of making 

There was some evidence that grou " ] : 
have been influenced to some extent ig rhe high on this factor ed 
their group members be Popular in school (. ool, They preferred ) 
housed in a school was a popular meeting pis ^" Tecreation center (.53 
outside the high school building (47). is mq and they sometimes met 
together at the high school stadium (asy or ear iq Pether they played 
events. Sre to view athleti 

They liked members of their BrOup to be — 
work after school (.30), but they did not care if 
fight (.29), or got in trouble with teachers C27). 


we 


looking C d to 
37), an 

Mel wore (37), would 
80 “mbers Were acceptable 
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who were always “kidding” (.28), who “necked” (.26), and sometimes 
cheated (.26). It was not necessary that they dress neatly (.26). 

The fact that groups influenced by Factor VII were most frequently 
named by boys and many of the activities engaged in by the groups are 
usually considered to be primarily of interest to males suggests that this 
factor may be largely the result of pressures involved in playing a mascu- 
line role, Many of the activities required that the adolescent have the free- 
dom to move about and freedom from adult supervision frequently denied 
Birls in our culture. : : 

It is interesting that the groups named by adolescents scoring high 
on this factor were not necessarily unisexual in their composition. As a 
matter of fact, there was a 50-50 chance that the groups named were made 
UP of both boys and girls. This suggests that some females may have been 
involved in this factor who were perhaps having difficulty in establishing 
their roles as feminine members of society. Worth noting also is the fact 
that no Socioeconomic variables were related significantly to Factor Vil. 
If this factor is an expression of the male role, apparently socioeconomic 
Status has much less meaning for boys than it does for girls. 

Factor VII gave some evidence of being positively related to the school, 
"t some activities and values deemed quite important by the adolescents 
Influenced by Factor II had negative loadings on Factor VII. Apparently, 
the adolescent male is allowed to hold some values contrary to those held 

Y the school and upper socioeconomic families. Or perhaps, this is a mani- 
station of his rebellion against the restriction of such a moral code. 
t is proposed that Factor VII be considered: Pattern of pressures and 
needs involved in playing a masculine role. 


Factor VII] 


Some kind of conformity seemed to be important in this factor. It was 
3pparently necessary that members of the group strive to please parents 
and teachers, They preferred that their friends be good students (.43), plan 
3 going to college (.36), and stay out of trouble with their teachers (.38). 
t Was important that group members mind their parents (.40) and be in 
arly at night (.32). 
hat other people thought of them appeared to be important to young 
People scoring high in this category. They liked people who had a good 
Teputation (.42) and believed that good manners are important (.32). A 
pref, 4 sed for people who were not afraid to be different 
erence was expres illi Stare. d j 
(. ) A tly they were willing to maintain these standards at the 
43). Apparently es being considered a little "queer." Or perhaps, adults 
expense of ido them explained that individuals who wish to amount 
in seeking to con! = t be concerned about appearing to be different from the 
to anything can A 


le. s 
general run CE slate pit (-34) and the old county fair grounds (.35) 


They avoid ood lot at the edge of town. It ik : 
which was a large W * was unlikely that they 
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1 ; (31) when they got together. Their groups met at 
br ei e pei outside the high school building (.30), but to 
some extent avoided the school cafeteria (.26). Adolescents most frequently 
naming this type of group were in the ninth and tenth grades (.34). 
however, it seems 
f this factor must 


for them to establish satis 
definitive research can an: 


swer this question. In the meantime, it is tenta- 
tively suggested that Fac 


tor VIII be considered a: Pattern of pressures 
of emancipation from the home. 


would fight (.49), or would gamble 
of their group be were likel j 5 

€ Y to reject colored young 
people (.56). A high value Was placed on minding e (.61), and there 
Was a tendency to prefer People who os 


, ay bask lescents of the present 
Hunting (.53) and fishing (45) we tball 61) and football (.55)- 
was frowned on. Baseball (29) and roller. Popular, Playing pool (.53) 
physical activities in which t a SURE (Cay): were ithe only 
on picnics (.26). 

Young people naming groups rated i . 
families receiving a composite socioecono : 9n this factor arene RST 
(.40) for the community. Their fathers tating in the middle group 

" tended g 
pations falling in the middle C26) of "uen t be employed in occu- 
present study. Seventh graders (.37) Were are ‘on employed in the 
those naming groups high in Factor IX. i to be found xD 

Apparently the questionnaire failed to i E 
of this kind liked to go; however, they a, 


ely 


Clude 
PPeared to wee that groups 
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listed. The playground of an elementary school (.49) located in — 
Part of town, school movies (.41), and the cafeteria at high school (.2 ) 
Were not acceptable meeting places. The slate pit (48) and the old fair 
grounds (.33) were not approved places to be seen. A dairy bar E: 
Popular with adolescents of Factors | and III and avoided by those of 
Was to some extent avoided by young people scoring high on Factor IX. 
The moving force behind Factor IX appeared to be a need for approval 
and status. Apparently this need found its expression in maintaining the 
Very best of appearances, having good intentions, associating with the 
Tight people and avoiding activities which might mark one as an uncouth 
or Perhaps unladylike person. Since groups scoring high on the present 
‘ctor were most frequently named by middle-class girls, it is perhaps to 
Some extent the manifestation of a middle class, feminine role. Apparently 
ìt does not become an issue until after the seventh grade. 
actor IX may suggest that the most frequent means for the middle 
a girl to climb the socioeconomic ladder is through a program of ap- 
pening to be highly virtuous, having the very best of intentions, and 
Avoiding any activity which would detract from her femininity. On the 
Sther hand, such a pattern of activities, attitudes, and values might be an 
attempt to maintain status by appearing to be as different as possible from 
those in a lower socioeconomic classification. 
It is significant to note that the school does not play a role to any extent 
k this factor, in spite of the fact that many of the values related positively 
& this factor were important in Factor II which was so closely allied to 
Š school. There was, however, some indication that the home plays a 
e in the formation of the factor. 
oe 15 proposed that Factor IX be characterized as a: Need for approval 
Status growing out of pressures applied by the middle class family. 


F actor X 
A 


X ice a thorough consideration of the variables which emerged in Factor 
t * meaning was so unclear that it did not seem wise to attempt an 


inte E 
anal Pretation. It was the last and weakest factor to emerge from the 
ysis. 


Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


imits im 
other factors, there 2r* H Posed by the Very nature of the data under 
consideration- 'his is true because some Sars 


meanings t° adolescents and are used 


i ith a loadi 
dancing, Wit ing on Fac 
aere the adult role and to 4 consi tor L appeared to be a means 
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fying eterose: . d to take on 
het xual interests. In Factors ul and V it appeare 
the meaning of an ac ity by means of y hich relatively uncomplicat 


to a great deal of error, 
might be Proposed on the basis of the 


i i ; ith attitudes 
an important factor in connection with a 


n earlier age. But, aside 
ancipation from adult contro! 
Standards and values depend- 

Education, It would seem that 
occonomic Status itself iş the quality and degree 
ult contro] whi 


«à appeared to be z major issue 
ny degree on socioeconomic status 


» the way in Which em 


itioned by 
> Philosophy, an 


d to Mention Broups tha 
showing a considerable amount of association 
This fact may indicate that Birls t 


end to 
economic lines more often than do bo s 


d 

for by the fact that girls tend to be u vhs ar eeu 

Closer supervision and closer home ties may Produce tl ; pe nian 

consciousness of status and values held b the famil t girls a gr 
Noticeable is a tendency for the u 


: an is found in boys. 
rs à 
pate pe - Prioeco Omic factors to Bess 
ciated with activities centered in the sci ool. This iu s e 
tends to encourage attitudes and standards that ar "at the scho; 


P s "m aracteris . ër 
socioeconomic in nature, Upper Wise "i ara. upper 
Ho Ms uidit up 2 thi = aus of as « iddle class" for 
S Vanad Stater apat ifie. Tir Ta he seems ic Y Small “upper” 
class insofar as one existed at all. In the S9ctoeconomic pi Pp 
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no houses that could be rated “1,” using Warner's method. It was most 
difficult to make clear-cut distinctions as to the quality of the various 
neighborhoods. Ks 
Chronological age had a high loading on Factor I. It had barely signifi- 
Cant loadings on Factors VII and X, but because they were below the 
«ting point of =&.25 they were not used in the interpretation of the two 
“tors. The fact that chronological age was associated to any degree with 
only one factor out of 10 suggests that it is by no means a dominant factor 
^ adolescent behavior and attitudes. On the other hand, grade position in 
School was loaded significantly on several of the factors. Of the two, then, 
Stade position is probably more useful in predicting adolescent group 
avior, This may be due to the fact that roles are assigned adolescents 
which are characteristic for grade levels. In other words, it is likely that 
Social Maturity is gauged by the layman and peer groups more by school 
rade than by chronological age. : i 
Intelligence tended to be related to the same factors upon which socio- 
ome measures were loaded, thus bearing out the considerable amount 
Tesearch that shows a positive relationship between intelligence as 
s eed by the traditional mental test and socioeconomic status. There 
h no evidence in the present study to throw light on the nature of the 
“lationship between measured intelligence and socioeconomic status. 
to cre Was a tendency for factors loaded on upper socioeconomic status 
€ loaded also on the variable "seven or more in a group, indicating 
“ee that adolescents of higher socioeconomic status tended to € 
Status arger peer groups than did the adolescents of lower — 2 
more | Ap Parently, adolescents of high sociooeconomic level tended t 
ře social contacts and to be involved in more interpersonal relations ips 
ly Ose of a lower socioeconomic level. This fact may be F paa ii 
Much area of social skills. The upper socioeconomic status a ser pus 
Tesult T opportunity to practice the skills of social €— inia 
tonene is likely to have a great advantage over his peers 7 ie ee 
bo UR when it comes to effectively relating himse to 
Competitive situation which is characteristic of his social milieu. 
s hile the naming of factors in the preceding section of the — 
"Cy is in a real sense a statement of conclusions, it seems worthwhile 
to set forth several generalizations which grew out of the stu dy asa wh ole. 
1. The present study has demonstrated that in the area of psychosocial 
"starch multiple factor analysis can be a useful statistical method in the 
“velopment of hypothese and categorics from empirical data all of which 


ave had equal opportunity to influence the final outcome. 


2. While ioeconomic status is significant 
é ile soci s nty 
adolescent informal grouP attitudes and activities 


» it does not appear to 
be the dominant factor- RES 


3. In her informal group activities ang attitudes the adolescent girl is 


degree by socioec, 3 
] eater nomic status tha b 
influenced to a £ n arc boys. 
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4. Identical activities and attitudes may be used by adolescents to satisfy 
widely divergent needs. 

5. Degree of emancipation from adult control appears to be a most im- 
portant influence in the formation of patterns of informal adolescent group 
activities and attitudes. 

6. The public school as a social institution tends to re-enforce upper 
socioeconomic values and is used to a considerably greater extent to satisfy 


social needs by upper-socioeconomic young people than by those of lower 
status. 


SuMwMARY 


In the present study the area of adolescence was considered through the 
investigation of adolescents’ reports concerning activities and standards of 
social acceptability of informal groups with which they claimed most fre- 
quent association. 

A small city in Ohio was Selected in which to conduct the research 
Project. A questionnaire was developed and administered to students in 
grades 7 through 12 of the public and parochial schools. In addition to data 
gathered in the questionnaire, intelligence quotients and socioeconomic 
ratings were obtained for each subject. 

An adaptation of multiple factor analysis was selected as the statistical 


tool best suited for analyzing the data. Ten factors emerged from the 
analysis, nine of which were tentatively identified. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN: A COMPARISON WITH THE 
PROBST STUDY AFTER 26 YEARS 


Mivprep C. TEMPLIN 


Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


id descriptive studies of child behavior were carried on Pee = 
ch € 1930's. Since that time the environment of young children has 
nged greatly, and the results of recent but comparable studies of be- 
‘Vior are both similar to and different from those carried on 20 or more 
aba Since the range of children’s information should be particularly 
2 Ad a changed environment, the author 
cmi. by Probst in 1928 with kinder- 
Barten childr 


he differential impact of 
954-1955 the study carried on 
en (2, 3). 


s PROCEDURE 
ample 


: . . . " 
COM Present study the number, sex, age and socioeconomic distribu- 
o 


oth 5 ia Subjects in the major sample are the same as in the Probst study. 
Studies included 100 children, 50 boys and 50 girls between five years, 


ur : ; A 
ti months, and six years, chosen to be representative of the total popula- 


io à 3 
the y, Minneapolis according to their father's occupations as clasica on 
in classes T Scale of Paternal Occupations. In both studies the 50 chi 5m 
Clerical SI, IL, and III (professional, semi-professional and managerii 
Kee and skilled trades) constituted the upper socioeconomic group: an 
slight in classes V, VI, and VII (minor clerical jobs, semi-skilled trades, 
ini y skilled and unskilled labor), the lower socioeconomic status group. 
Sts subjects were selected from seven Minneapolis Public schools and 
: Ose in this study from 11 Sia schools in neighborhoods appropriate 
© their fathers’ occupations. Although Probst had Detroit Intelligence Test 
Scores available, in the presens guidy no such data were available and no 
Intelligence test was given- An indirect control 'of intelligence is achieved 
in the selection of the sample. r JP" 
> ; dy were que Py s 
The children in this Hora n ned during their first semester 
in kindergarten. Since Probst questioned her subjects during the second 
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semester, an additional 24 kindergarten children in socioeconomic class V 
enrolled in the same schools as the class V subjects in the major sample 
were interviewed the following May. 


Questionnaire 


The Probst questionnaire samples 11 categories of knowledge: I. Local 
points of interest; II. Time and number; III. Current topics and history; 
IV. Natural phenomena; V. Literature and music; VI. Animals, birds and 
insects; VII. Plants and flowers; VIII. Occupations and industries; IX. 
Household arts; X. Simple mechanics; XI. Games and amusements. Each 
form, A and B, was approximately equal in difficulty and contained 66 
questions, six in each category of knowledge. 

AM the Probst questions were used in the present study so that specific 
comparisons are possible, However, 21 new questions were added: 16 re- 


placing questions judged out-dated in categories III, IX, X, and XI, and 
five parallel questions sampli 


Idren were questioned individually: by Probst 
hin a seven-day period, in this study in a single 
7 minutes for the administration of 
for Form B, while the mean time for the single 


ubstitute” score. For both 
ieee 
“e is 66 for each form and 


Analysis of Responses 


Probst reports the Percentage of Correct 

upper and lower socioeconomic groups, TeSPonses given by boys, girls, 
served differences were tested for significan, © total sample. C To ob- 
she discusses characteristics of the children’s — IB her Vs etaan: Ou 
d d in th lvsi ens r SPong, qualitative analysis 

procedures are used in the analysis of tlie; pace een ah: ae 
subjects Major Samp] 15 study similar 
É * and the cl V 

class 


1 Probst reported a .94 (corrected to -97) corre 
comparable correlation in this study is .89 (correct, 
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TABLE 1 


AN REGULAR AND SUBSTITUTE* SCORES ON TOTAL TEST, FORM A 
AND FORM B FOR THE MAJOR SAMPLE AND CLASS v 
SAMPLES INTERVIEWED IN NOVEMBER AND MAY 
E SSU 
Majon-SawPLE Crass V NovemBer SampLe Crass V May SAMPLE 
(N = 100) (N = 24) (N = 24) 


— Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 


Toul : ae 58.3 16.2 56.0 14.0 58.7 15.2 
Form ^ 28.5 8.6 27.5 6.4 29.9 8.5 
30.3 8.2 30.6 54 bul r 

Substitute Score* 

ol 

Foal R € 65.3. 175 61.2 16.0 63.7 16.7 
Ema = a 31.0 8.7 33-6 10.0 
8.1 307 — 75 


m————c SG : 305 77 


^c 
Score : > 
determined by replacing certain Probst questions with new items. 


Resutts 


Total Sones Quantitative Analysis 


rr mcan regular and substitute scores on both forms and for the 
Was 71.6 SD are presented. The mean total score reported by Probst 
Tegular a : pem which is higher at the .or level of confidence than either 
3:24 for he aem total score in this study (1 = 5.25 for the regular, and 
Poorer fest me stitute score). This difference cannot be accounted for by 
ent study E erformance during the latter part of the interview in the pres- 
cantly, an d Sees the mean scores on Forms A and B do not differ signifi- 
Ot report orm B actually yields the higher score. Although Probst does 
or Form E Scores for the separate forms, she states that the mean 

" differ was 1.6 points higher than the mean for Form A. Nor can 
la aaa b eee en tma d 
Scores on Form A, Form B, and the combined eer i ea 

* sample tested in May, in no instance does the difreta. 1g) » 
95 level of confidence- approac 


'The Probst sample VIC B 
except Tis gory for which no difference occu 
Which the present sample received the high 

. C: i 
scores, the diferen VIII and at the .o5 devel do nificant at the .or level for 
categories I, Ib respectively). or category VII (£ = 5.24, 


3.68, 3.475 and 2-53: 
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Sex Differences 


Table 2 shows that the boys consistently score higher than the girls, but 
the differences in scores of the two Sexes are statistically significant only 
on three categories for the Probst samples. In both studies boys receive 
higher scores in six of the same categories, I, III, VI, VII, VIII, and X, but 
girls in only one, IX. When the scores on the two studies are compared, 


those of the girls are not significantly different, but those of the boys are 
significantly higher in the Probst study. 


TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SCORES OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS IN THE PROBST AND TEMPLIN STUDIES 


Boys (N = 5o) Girts (N = 50) 


Mean SD Mean SD f 


€ 780 — 18.4 7.4 18.7 2.851 
2. Templin regular SCOKE oi... 59.6 16.2 56.7 15.9 aoe 
3. Templin substitute score? |, 65.6 16.6 60.9 17.3 1.38 


the up 
cantly 


Specific Questions? 


In comparing the total . 
responded correctly on e Samples, more Subjects in the present study 


Questions, fewer on 98 questions, and the 


2 A table giving percenta 

i l Bes of correct ; 

ioeconomic groups, and by the total responses 9n each question by both sexes, both 
E sample 

sample in the Probst Study has p, 
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TABLE 3 


a Y OF THE DIFFERENCES B 
PPER AND LOWER SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS GR! 
THE PROBST AND TEMPLIN STUDIES 


ETWEEN THE SCORES OF THE 
OUPS IN 


Upper (N = 50) Lower (N = 50) 


Mean SD Mean SD t 
I. Probst total 
scorc 
pM MIS ceti à 80.0 165 653. 177 „got 
H iii regular score .... 646 — 146 gh ut iat 
emplin substitute score* .. 69.6 15.9 da 16 HN 
t and 3) ssa 3.21f 1.83 


E 
Scor i 
€ achiev i i i i 
ed by replacing certain Probst questions with current items. 


Significant at the .o1 level. 


sam 

fear ug on nine questions. On 36 questions the differences in the 

subjects res a responses is significant at the .or level. More Probst 

these, s; pon ed correctly on 33 and the present-day subjects on three of 
ignificant differences appeared on 10 of the questions for which 


substi : 
tute questions were constructed. 


N . 
ew Questions 


The ; 
new questions are presen 


correc E 
itl ia ne given by both sexes, 
ss V samples. In several instances, because of the difficulty in con- 


struct; 

E Fs dd aai questions, more than one substitute question was tried. 
Correctly i total scores, the question to which more children responded 
sey more Price example, as a substitute for identifying Jack Demp- 
Was used ildren identified Rocky Marciano than Joe Louis so the former 


ted in Table 4 with the percentage of 
both socioeconomic groups; the major 


Qualitative Analysis 


EM actual responses of the children are essen 
ituri by Probst; yet in both studies the respons » 
in which they were offered. Jackie Coogan was identified as a boy 

house." The 


on La D 
W. n 
rence's sweater," and agwood 2 t of a plant 
: art O 


Prese 
nt i H . . . 
age is reflected in one child's identi of | 
identical clang associations are 


that ; 
is 
Used j underground as the “shelter.” Many ! : : 
Utte in both studies. Present-day chil at butterflies make 
Ea that bees make beans; that a P lls plums; etc. 
repo; clang associations still are d in explanations when children 
t . 
ne : that a carpenter cleans or lays carpets: s is ae 
time Xample is in responses to es ime is it at noon?”: time tor unch, 
a iw go to or return from school, and «When Casey Jones comes on 
er BE 
ence to a noon television program . 
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The incorrect responses of children illuminate the levels of their under- 

standing. Lack of appreciation of cause and effect is seen in the response 
© of several children to “How is lumber made from trees?” in which several 

children started with a board, stuck it into the ground, tied branches on it, 
put leaves on the branches and ended up with trees. The imaginative €x- 
planations of children are illustrated by the idea of one child about light- 
ning: “I think that it’s a broken sun.” 
Only three children did not have television sets in their homes and 
even they had access to one. The impact of television is apparent in the 
high percentage of the children who correctly identified both local and 
National television personalities (see Table 4). It is also evident in the 
Precise, detailed information offered on the program content and schedules, 
and on the personalities of the performers. “Hes on TV,” or "Hes got 
a show,” was a frequent response in identifying a person à child did not 
know. The children named their favorite television programs specifically 
and often described them with a good deal of color and enthusiasm. — 
In contrast, when asked about their favorite radio programs, the chil- 
dren often named television programs (some of which were also on radio) 
Or general areas such as news, music or sports. Radio was not as universally . 
Present or listened to by the children. Where it was, however, it sometimes 
Served a definite function. For example, several children indicated that 


they listened to "sports with daddy,” and one child said “I listen to the 
Weather so my mother knows how to dress me.” zum 
That present-day children are, at least verbally, aware of more of t 
World is illustrated in responses to «What large city !5 closest to Men. 
olis?” The percentage of correct response is about the same 1n both stu es 
Ut only three or four responses reported by Probst mentioned places 09 


Side the state of Minnesota—California, London, Chicago and Washington 
Which may also refer to a well-known street in Minneapolis). ANS 
E. incorrect responses in the present study, two cities outside of Min 
res and La Crosse), three states (California, à 
m. two countries (Canada and Japan) are mentioned. 
ay influence some responses, in nearly all install e mentioned: 
Ported some friend or relative living oF having i he plac a 
dults today are more mobile and this is reflected in the respo! 
children, 


SuMMARY AND Discussion 


in ia quantitative comparis 
e 928 and 1954-1955 indicates D 

o fatlier period scored significantly higher- fav 

he Information between boys and girls seem to ce 
tent than those between upper and lower 50€ 
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A qualitative comparison of the actual responses of the children points 
up essential similarities in child thought between the two periods. In both, 
children use clang associations, concrete reference, and reflect many aspects 
of the environment in which they live. There is substantial evidence that 
television is a pervasive element in the lives of present-day kindergarten 

children. 

Because present-day children gave fewer correct responses to the same 
questions does not necessarily mean that they are less well informed. It 
probably indicates that the questions were better suited to the experiences 
of children in 1928. In constructing the original questionnaire, the greater 


number of items Probst included dealt “with objects fairly common in the 
environment of most urb 


K an children or with those that form topics of 
conversation” (3, p. 83). The findings suggest that many such questions 
may be less pertinent for present-day children. Nevertheless, outside of 
opics and history there were few questions which 
hildren answered correctly. As the total environ- 


: m ] 
; n correct responses was Tel 
lis newspaper." In 1928 85 per cent gave a 


owever, in 1928 Minneap is had : 
evening newspapers. To indentify mE. aic 
1955 the city had on i 
name was less impor 
responses differed, it js likely th ; 
they heard it referred to abart = © children referred to the paper 4% 
The over-all increased "x 
for the differences in So: 
mation about what vu ag in the Pe, pal, Significantly less infor- 
The Ford does not h . "Ord plant i i M 
in 1928, soon after dei = “ame unique Plae aibei 5e bi yas icd 
A The St. Paul Ford introduction of the New and : a nett Model 
a ded Ph "ck. 2 assembly plant as part oF ead ym 
nique Position that it h € arca's industry 
old and an early example of Ford decent te, 11d when it was three years 
children of kindergarten a atralizati i 


ge are acquiri 
are less able to generalize from this IN much 


stimulation ; 
n in the enyi ccount 
responses, p DVironment may à 
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they are a few years older. Fewer children had this particular bit of specific 
information which was less unique in their environment than it was 
1n 1928. 

Change in environmental context was apparent when the substitute 
questions were being constructed. In the category of current topics and 
history it was simple to substitute persons in comparable positions for 
President, etc., although this was no assurance of the comparability of the 
questions. However, in 1954 there was no popular hero with the appeal 
of Lindbergh; there was no child actor comparable to Jackie Coogan; and 
neither Rocky Marciano nor Joe Louis was as well known as Jack Dempsey 
had been, 

Na Tesults seem to indicate a greater similarity in the aces 
E of present-day children. The decreased differences between. the 
ae of boys and girls are in agreement with other recent findings 
nf ale may reflect a disappearing double standard in dealing with 
in the : : Ithough still apparent in the present study, significant differences 
Ben ia : saos of children in the upper and lower socioeconomic groups 
class wa. T requent. The number of subjects selected in each occupational 
stantial oc entical with the Probst sample, although there has been sub- 
Seir] te shift and some upgrading since 1928. Had the 1954 
sample an distribution of the city been used in selecting the present 
have bien "parte between the performance of socioeconomic groups may 
ulation js Fw apparent. This greater similarity of the environmental stim- 
socioeconomic suggested by the results of the comparison of the sex and 

S ween the odit in the two studies: insignificant differences were found 

Wer socioe groups obtaining lower scores in the earlier study (girls and 
tWeen the Sonomic children), but significant differences were found be- 
and upper groups obtaining the higher scores on the earlier study (boys 

e socioeconomic children). 
- Te * Pésponses of the énildrén in the two studies differ chiefly in the 
quency of correct responses. This may merely reflect some shift in the 


Course, revised € 


m e. 
ental chang! o wevet, 


substantial agreement ; 
. : nt i TN, 
There is, P ed in both studies, Th n the qualitative aspects of the 
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conceptual level attained by children as well as the specific information 
acquired should be considered in further comparisons over time of knowl- 
edge of children. Being able to say the number of pennies in a nickel 
or a dime is probably at least as much related to specific experiences with 
money as to having a concept of the quantity “five” or “ten.” 
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ADULT REACTIONS TO PREFERRED 
CHILDHOOD STORIES? 


Mary J. Cottier and Eucrne L. GAER 
Louisiana State University 


Psychologists have tende 


d to neglect the field of children’s literature 
as an area of interest to them 


selves or, indeed, even to children. Observation, 
planned or casual, suggests, however, that sor 


to children that they warrant 
alone, Particularly striking 
15 favorite story as if its 


me stories are so appealing 
attention from psychologists on these grounds 
is a child's intense and persistent preference for 
repetition had important personal meaning to 
im, One wonders what that meaning is and how one might investigate it. 
The Psychological literature is of limited help in this connection. 
reud (4, 5), Fromm (6), Jones (7), Rank (10), and others have dealt 
With Well-known folk tales and myths and the possibly universal meaning 
1n their recurrent themes and symbols. However, their treatment is chiefly 
t Coretical and without reference to data from people who like the stories, 
to individual differences in taste, or to circumstances conducive to pref- 
er 
feda thro ologists like Benedict (3) and Malinowski (8) de 
the q x haec waits to interpret myths and folk tales in unie 
te ns dioe that themes and symbols, apparently similar, take on 
Ims, They argue | different cultures and that these meanings are never 
ferent meanings if jm, however, that regardless of cultural context these 
Universal, They do EE function of codifying ang conserving the morals 
Stories have the in toa given society. But, like the psychoanalysts, they 
and traditions pe^ ^ (o, individual reactions, 
indicate little eu rather than roo 
Accenting id Meigs ere (9) h 

Arbuthnot (1 ? 


exp! Dr. Irwin A. 
o € 
—— t sect, 2 


is! Leipold for h 
1 The writers xm £0) No. 1 (March 
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function of certain children’s stories. They refer also to publishers’ and 
librarians’ records as indices of story popularity but remark upon their 
limited value in establishing the true preferences of children themselves. . 

The writers are interested in studying the somewhat neglected indi- 
vidual reactions of children to their favorite stories. Therefore, following 
preliminary work in a nursery school setting, a series of studies was planned 
for that purpose. Attention was focused on two central questions, “What 
stories do children like?” and “Why do they seem to like them?” Various 
approaches, types of subject, and kinds of analysis were planned throughout 
the series. The present study is the first of the series to be reported. 


SUBJECTS AND Procepure 


A total of 264 students, 80 men and 184 women, in the Educational 
Psychology sequence at Louisiana State University were asked to summarize 
their favorite childhood Story, to report the circumstances of first encounter- 
ing it, and to compare past and present impressions of it, 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF ALL STORIES 


Classification N », N % 
o 
i M 2 * 40.0 
: : : 49 26.6 32 
Animal stories: a 7 16 8 18.8 
Religious stories .,..,,., 7777 7 E. 10.0 
cur I Bean eiiato 24 sa ase z 38 
à 5.1 
Biography E 7 1 F- 1 n 
pol — 
9 Res 184 100.0 80 rear? 


Resutts Anp Discussion 
The 264 stories obtained were : , 
classification system. They fel np ie according to Arbuthnot’s 0) 
animal orles, religioa Süties, fish a pn of fairy tales, fiction; 
preference (Table 1). Since the overwhelming Phy, in that order "- 
(women, 86.4 per cent; men, 7o Per cent) che, majority of the subject 
categories, only these will be discussed here. °° stories in the first two 
The fairy tale category included both the o 
folk tales, fables, myths, and epics, like Little Rag 9nymously-composed 
Grasshopper and the Cricket, Jason and the Golden F, iding Hood, The 


0g leece, and the so-called 
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“new tales of magic” like The Wizard of Oz, B'rer Rabbit, and s 
Black Sambo. More than half of the women's preferences were fairy tales 
with Cinderella (chosen by 32) and Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
(chosen by 17) clearly the most popular. Less than a third of the oi 
named fairy tales. There was no one fairy story as popular with men as wit 

women. The male selections also showed a contrasting taste for stories in 
Which the chief characters were male or, sometimes, animal, as in Jack 
and the Beanstalk and The Three Little Pigs. 

Most choices classified as fiction were realistic stories about what 
Arbuthnot (1) calls the “here and now,” that is, “about contemporary life 
in our own country.” Among the men the most frequently mentioned 
Stories were Tom Sawyer and Robinson Crusoe (seven and five choices, 
respectively). Most popular among the women were Heidi, sometimes 
called a “modern Cinderella story,” Little Women, and The Bobbsey Twins 
(eight, four, and four choices, respectively). . : 

The themes, major characters, and story resolutions in the fairy tale 
and fiction groups will now be considered. Regarding the former, as might 
* expected, the fairy tale characters, generally, were less realistically por- 
trayed than those in fiction, and the fairy tale resolutions tended to be 
through magical means. However, there were sex differences in specific 
Choices, . . 

In the fairy tales most often chosen by the women, the heroines like 
Cinderella and Snow White tended to be naive, helpless, and persecuted 
Y some malevolent, older woman like a wicked stepmother, witch, or bad 
fairy, Not through their own actions, but through those of unusual agents 
ike a fairy godmother, a good fairy, or dwarfs, they were protected from 
their per 3ccutors. Finally, because of their beauty, virtue, or suffering, they 
Were rescued for all time by a prince of somewhat dim personality and with 
DO other apparent function. 

The selections of the men, who chose fairy tales about half as often 
as the women, usually had dominant male or animal characters who were 
threatened by giants or by impersonal Physical dangers, rather than by 
older women. In fact, when an older woman was present, she was likely 
to be benign or helpful as in Jack and the Beanstalk where the giant’s wife 
Protects Jack. Their resolutions were less Passive and less magical than 


2 ; 
those in the women’s ig less, too, a unction of virtue, physical attrac- 
tion, or suffering. Rat we a uic Were achieved through physical 
daring, strength, or pem cd ie The Gingerbread Man, Pinnochio, 
Jason and the Golden A 00d, The Story of Roland, and Hansel 
and Gretel. s 3 

A consideration of the fiction choices sh 
and resolutions here were generally more 
tales. Sex differences, however, persisted, 

The most salient feature of the men’s Stories was th 

. g female characters but a pronounced e hasi o “he absence of any 
leading 


ows that th 


LEE € characters, themes, 
realistic tha 


n those in the fairy 
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* = . 4 I 
and on themes of adventure, of self-assertion, and of ox ercoming pe 
obstacles. The chief character in the men’s stories tended to be an adu 


male, alone or in competition with other men, as in stories like Robinso 
Crusoe. 


who might be multiple or single; and who might be, unlike the male pat- 
tern, either boys or girls. Th 


adventure, self-assertion Or master 
There was less activity, less solitud 
Personal resources in the Wome! 
emphasis on human limitations, 

For women, Story choice wa 
at the r per cent level of confide! 
before, the age of 6 years; seco 
third, that the Story had a happ 


nce: first, that the story was heard at, E 
nd, that the story had colored pictures; 
y ending (Table 2), 


SEICIENTS 
TETRACHORIC COEFFICIE 


F e 
Male Femal 
Variable Nilo N=184 


Happy ending 


2 41 
PRES anaE ana a 26 24° 
.40** 
"5 38** 


* Significant at the 5 per Cent level, 
** Significant at the 1 Per cent level, 


For men, none of the 
story choice; encountering 


difference in the age level at 


; irst, d A ier 
language development, might have heard he women, with earli 


i j coh, ead, stor arlier 
age; then, being verbally facile, they might haye formulated = (grum 
bered them better than men. Second, because of aa 


vi the cultural emphasis 
on feminine passivity-dependence and on masculin Activity-independence, 
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or because of some biological tendency in this direction, the dependent, 
childish stage might have been more acceptable and therefore more pleas- 
antly and completely recalled for women. Third, because of a greater 
Cultural emphasis on “realism” for men than for women, the men might 
have had a greater tendency to forget of conceal any interest in the stories 
ph Open make-believe. Fourth, the so-called “Oedipal” and "latency 
Petisds usually correspond to the 3 to 6 year and the 7 to 10 year spans, 
respectively. These were preferred story periods for women and men, 
rane, suggesting that the women might have been more accepung 
95 Or were still more involved in, conflicts stemming from the Oedipal 
Period and the men, those of latency. 
hat the women should prefer stories with happy endings more fre- 

ÉL than the men might be related to these factors. First, they aise 
Bee from the younger age period where stories may simply have happy 

ngs more frequently than. do those for older children. Then, also, 
eee with happy endings were perhaps read, or given, to girls more often 
Man to boys for “protective” reasons. Perhaps, also, regardless of their 
bor Tepertoire, girls may have simply preferred happy fantasy more than 
OJS either because it was a more congenial, or a more approved, method 
of Mastering their particular anxieties. The more active methods were 
Possibly more congenial to, or culturally more approved for, the boys. 

That women should prefer stories with illustrations, especially those 
re colored, might be explained by the fact that stories for Yang 
Silos most often chosen by the women, simply are more copious des 
is a ly illustrated than those for the later age groups. Another possi pi 
att t cultural patterns may differentially reinforce men and women 

*htion to decorative detail, or a native sex difference of this kind may 
* operating. Perhaps, too, the preferred story, through "halo effect," may 
© endowed retrospectively with colorful illustrations by women more 
d than by men because of a differential flair for, or value placed upon, 

em. 


first encountered i : 
the subjects were, or saw themselves as, 


the attitude, "Other children could not 
early as I did." 


initial error in p t c 
effort to revise the error 1n prescribing an, 


children, the subjects might have selected 
more appropriate for an older child a 
was jn retrospect. Finally, the Sto. 
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corresponding 
TY may have been disturbing, 
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though preferred, its disturbing quality later attributed to a a. 
encounter with the story and the recommendation then made that it be 
used for older children. 

When present and past attitudes toward the preferred story were com- 
pared, they appeared generally consistent. with one another since about 
two-thirds of both men and women considered their old favorite to be their 
present preferred story for children (Table 3). A few had changed their 
minds and the remainder were uncertain about their preference for the 
story now. Possible explanations for this finding are as follows: First, past 
and present attitudes might have been consistent, as reported, or the report 
might have reflected, rather, some effort to maintain the appearance of 
consistency. Second, although the stories were preferred in the present, 
as in the past, adult reasons for liking them might have differed from those 
Past judgments may simply have con- 


TABLE 3 


RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: IS THIS STILL THE CHILDHOOD 
STORY YOU LIKE BEST? 


Marce. es 


Mace FEMALE TATAN 

Response N WA N ». N % 
DI PN 55 68.8 121 65.8 176 Oey 
NO sessi ii 3 37 10 13 iA 
Uncertain...) aa : 


invariably Women, T 
recalled that they 
their favorite stor 
Carried more a 


ttain implications, Men were, oF 
others’ attitudes in selecting 
É € preferences of siblings and peers 

are ; t i 
Pparent bn in determining our subjects’ choices than did 
Y; when the judgments of older persons did 


wei 


affect the subjects’ childhood 


Choices, the : f an 
older woman rather than of an older fen were likely to be those o 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


I j : 
of iio: a qom ——: of a series planned to explore the responses 
Soe was to s de t E ory at several stages of development. Its 
lo college iien sh n aracteristics of stories preferred in childhood 
d evaluated in retrospect. 
"ws eds krieg students, were asked to recall and summarize 
aec = and to answer questions about past and 
Wee at ls " o i em. Responses were analyzed for differences in 
Seber ibe i e story was encountered, major characters, persons intro- 
eee ories, major themes, and differential treatment of similar 
I oed that women chose stories stemming from the Oedipal 
cm fee. ving evil mother figures, benign but active males, and persc- 
loved sersa ve young women. Their stories had been shared more with 
magical x = covered a restricted number of themes, and had happy, often 
‘he b ndings. Men preferred stories encountered independently during 
pra 2 period with themes of adventure, problem solution, and self- 
telir . Story endings and evaluations of the stories were more obviously 
y-oriented in the male group; women figures, though rare, were almost 


exclusiv 8 

panes: kind and maternal. 
th n conclusion, types of story 

e 

m appear to reflect cultural, 
tancies. 


nd the manner of reporting 


preferred a 
y biological, sex-role expec- 


and possibl 
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A TEST ANXIETY SCALE FOR CHILDREN' 


Seymour B. Sarason, KENNETH Davipson, FREDERICK 
LicurHALL and RicHARD WAITE 
Yale University 


" = a xc of years studies were done at Yale by Sarason and others 
ah Ge m 12, 13) on the effects and correlates of test anxiety. 
eared: pe uer were college students. For a variety of reasons it 
- y this anxiety in school age children. Among the major 
reasons were (a) the unduly selected nature of a college population, limit- 
ing whatever generalizations one can make, (b) the practical difficulties 
one faces in securing the continual cooperation of such subjects, (c) the 
opinion that test anxiety was a reaction which long antedated entrance to 
college, (d) indications in the literature (8; 9, p- 168) that fear of school 
failure was one of the most common of worries or fears among children, 
and (e) the hope that the valid discernment of this anxiety would have 
more than a little practical and clinical value in the school setting. The 
tial findings of a long term project on the 
f anxiety in children of school age. It is 


present report concerns the ini 
d the test anxiety scale a helpful 


measurement and correlates o 
hoped that other research workers may fin 


tool. 


PROCEDURE 
iety scale consisted of 43 
es in test and test-like 


ever made explicit in 


orm of the childrens’ test anx 
des toward and experienc 
f the college scale, but n 


The initial f 
items concerned with attitu 
situations.2 As in the case o 
which this study W 
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1 The project of 
h and Guidance 1 


U.S.P.H.S. We wis 
and Dr. Elmer Hagman, : s 
port which they gave to the project. We owe a particular debt of gratitude to the teachers 
and principals of the schools used for the time and effort they pave: 1n the collection 
of data. The teachers contri d deal of their own time 1n making ratings, for 
which we are indeed gratefu thank Dr. John Doris for his assistance. 


At all stages of this project Dr. Ro s of great held to us in statistical 


matters. 
rm of the scale for research purposes are available upon 


2 Copies of the shortened foi 
request. This revised form consists of 30 of the items of the original scale. In subsequent 
studies with the shortened scale the same results as those reported in the present article 


were found. We chose to present the data on the longer scale because a much larger 
cases were used and give one a better picture of the stability of the findings 


l. We wish also to 
bert Abelson wa: 


number of 
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the published articles, the choice of items was guided by nee es 
Freud’s (3) three criteria of the anxious reaction: it is ang E cbr 
are physiological concomitants, and it involves Conscious awarene 

is a conscious experience. Below are Several of the items: 


is goi j you have learned, 
the teacher Says she is going to find out how much you 
yhe p heart begin to beat faster? (Hand on heart—illustrate), 
When the teacher wants 
get a funny feeling in yo 


When the teacher asks You to write on the blackboard in front of the class, 
do you sometimes fee] that the han You write with shakes a little? 


to find out how mi 


uch you have learned, do you 
ur stomach? (Hand 


on stomach—illustrate). 


or a "no" on answer sheets. 


e following Was said: "We are not 
- When the teacher gi 


h Yes YOU a test, there are right and 
he. a. Boing to ask you Questions about how you = 
you a question think r Miere are no right or Wrong answers, When we as 

ese 1 " a z it and then Put a circle either around yes or a 
Do—that is p an phy y ae x tom peat pnt esie 
What anybod se tm Y. differently, It does not make any difference 
circle aroung a yes ora p Re an cach question and then put a 

xc vant to know what you think on paste are no r ight or wrong cer 
The Scales e always dmi ae aad fee], TY to be as honest as possible. 
of the cla aes 


Never present The 4.2, P-schoo] Personnel. The teacher 
Person admin; P Dt. The ch ren Were told that no one but the 
i CVET see the child’s nswer sheet. 
anxiet ( a 


€ o A Scale each child was rated by his 
Which wer "ty behavio, in the classroom, Below are 
Were n to the teachers 


Ses the child Xhibi 
"ch E cabit un arranted fidgeting (eg, squirmin restless be- 
n to recite in class? Ua i 
Does the child tend to b 
Class or h S called js 


anxious When a test is announced in 


X 
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Docs the child function better when working alone than when working be- 
fore the class? 


Docs the child work better in a situation in which he can take his time than 
in one in which there is time pressure? 


Finally, each child was given the Otis Alpha group intelligence test as well 
as the Stanford Achievement test. 

Before proceeding further, it seems appropriate to describe briefly certain 
reactions of the children to the TA scale. First, when the examiner walked 
into the classroom carrying the answer sheets, it almost always happened 
that at least one child said: “We're going to get a test!” This was even true 
in the earliest grades where the advisability of giving the scale had been 
questioned because tests were never given. Equally as striking was the fact 
that following administration of the TA scale, some children could be 
counted on to ask: "When will we find out how we did?”—this despite the 
instructions. These incidental observations indicate how early in life chil- 
dren in our culture become test-oriented and suggest how pervasive and 
interfering such an orientation may be. By interfering, we here mean the 
tendency to adopt a set which is explicitly not called for in the situation. 


TABLE I 
BREAKDOWN OF TOTAL SAMPLE BY GRADE AND SEX CATEGORIES 
Sex Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Totals 
Milford 
BOR ux 277 205 24 205 928 
GES sms 221 181 193 174 769 
(o eee er 498 386 434 379 1697 
SUBJECTS 


in nearby Milford were 
and sex. Two schools 
the results are essen- 
Its for Milford will 


Children in grades 2 through 5 in six aikoen i 
studied. Table 1 breaks down the subjects by grade 


in Greenwich (N = 600) were also used but, since 


i he resu 
tially the same for-the two school systems, only t 
be presented. It is important to emphasize that although Milford and Green 


à là 
wich differ markedly in a number of ways (e-g» social class of the popu? 
tion), the findings in both systems Were essentially the same. 


RESULTS 


Reliability. Table 2 presents the findings for m 
terval) reliability. Table 3 presents the data for split - 
procedures a satisfactory degree of reliability is obtained. 
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two-month in- 
For both 


tretest ( 
alf reliability. 
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TABLE 2 


TEST ANXIETY QUESTIONNAIRE TEST-RETEST RELIABILITY 


3 73 82 040 
7 3 77 -76 Bao) 
E i E 54 44 pio 
2 4 9o -76 045 
All grades 12 294 71 02 


* SE, (after Soper in Snedecor), 


t One S obtained a score of 1 in test and a Score of 41 on retest. If this S is omitted 
r for third grade becomes -65 and SE, = .08. 


TABLE 3 


TEST ANXIETY QUESTIONNAIRE SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITY 
Grade No. of Classes No. of Subjects 


7 (uncorrected) r* (corrected) 


8 208 .788 881 
8 215 -795 .886 
8 204 816 -899 


It was anticipated that TA scores 
would tend to increase with grade. Thi 


À 5 tendency was found to be statisti- 
cally significant (Table 4) although it i; clear that the increase in score 
I5 not a regular or Steady one, 


CHI SQUARE COMPARISON 


R IETY SCORES BY GRADE 
(Milford School System, N = 1697, Mdn. Score = 12-13) 
G R ^ D g 


Grade No. of Classes No. of Subjects r SES 
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was primarily interfering in i 
bekween 1. nterfering in its effect, it was antici 
a pated th: F 
grade 2 to - IQ would be small, negative, but E ene 
E sin 2 e correlations, all significant at the 1 per E mu. from 
E ran — nt lev 
as those eed b Y and .284. These findings are T€ cue are 
found, in addition y saeba (14) with the Otis Alpha ad, Bera He 
Eells Probl p thal Hie correlated significantly | i pee 
finding sen nan games than with either the Ais ar Davis 
of the high pe i vot the rationale of the Davis-Eells Games =a 
present sample relation between IQ and mean achievement A PA 2 
ere ult E s is not surprising that the correlations between TA and 
dnd nt are very similar to those reported above. G i 
signifi to 5 the correlations are: E =a . Going from 
gnificant at the 1 per cent level) , —.249, —.270, and —.294 (all 


TABLE 5 


ANXIETY AND TEACHERS' RATINGS, CLASS BY 


CORRELATIONS OF TEST 
ADES IN BOTH SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


CLASS, AVERAGED FOR THE VARIOUS GR 


No. of Classes Total N Average * Significance of r 


(0 Gmde Woie Tain eet O 


Greenwich 
2 6 142 
42 EI 
35 5 160 At E 
4 6 142 29 < : 
5 6 „OOI 
E 139 27 < .or 
| grades ..-+ ++ è 25 583 27 < .o01 
Milford 
17 469 10 « .05 
15 377 09 <.10 
15 417 34 < .001 
14 365 -18 <01 
61 1628 418 « .o0t 
Total Both Schools 
86 2211 20 < 001 


All grades = -- +> +> 


s method of transforming the original f for 
and reconverting to F- 


Fisher" 
hted average value of z 


obtained by 
he weig 


n obtaining t 


* 
The average r was 
cach class into z and the! 


xious behavior. Although 
achers' ratings, it was felt 


‘A with teachers! ratings of an 
le if a significant rela- 


Correlation of T 
we realized the difficulties involved in utilizing t€ 
that it would speak for the face validity of the TA sca 
(11) where this fi 
s +-209- A study of th 


rrelation is à function of 
at high TA goes 
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nding was reported the correlation between 
c scattergram given in that article will 
how the scattergram was constructed. 


with low IQ score. 


3 In the coll 
ege study 
x and IQ was reported a 
T dicate that the positive CO! 
is clear from the scattergram 
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tionship could be found between TA (a child’s self-rating, so to speak) and 
his teacher’s independent rating. Table 5 presents the data indicating that 
a significant relationship does obtain. It will be recalled that in the previous 
paragraph it was reported that the correlations between TA and IQ (and 
between TA and mean achievement) tended to increase as one went up the 
grades. The opposite occurs in the case of the correlations between teachers’ 
ratings and IQ. 


Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 


TR vs. mean achievement 77419 —.353 —.361  —.127 
TR vs. IQ 7301 —.300 —.176 —.125 
TA vs. mean achievement —.186 —249 —.270 —.294 
TA vs. IQ —.196 —.214 —275 —.284 


In Greenwich the decrease with grade in the correlation between teachers’ 
ratings and mean achievement is even more striking, although a similar 
steady decrease in the correlation with IQ is not found. It would appear, 


therefore, that, whereas the teachers’ estimate of a child’s anxious reaction 


Idren’s self-estimate 
hat in making their 
ratings teachers are largely influenced by how they think children are 
actually performing academically and that 


such judgments are far more 
valid in the early, in contrast to the later, 


grades. It may also be that there 


In the course of subsequent studies, 
we have come to 


P oa 
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A . A 
mplexity of job was concerned. The average correlation (z transforma- 


amine gg TA and occupational level is .119 which is significant at the 
= 1 level. It seems reasonable to conclude that occupational level is one 
of the factors significantly related to TA. That this correlation is not larger 
may well be due to the inadequacies of the raw data mentioned above. 
ta te TA with reading, arithmetic, and behavior prob- 
is c "diagnosis of an academic and behavior problem was made by 
rd cher. A chi square analysis (problem vs. no-problem cases) revealed 
at individuals who had either a reading, or an arithmetic, or a behavior 
problem obtained significantly higher TA scores than no-problem cases. 


Discussion 


c in TA score with grade, the negative correlation 
of TA with IQ, the significant correlation between TA and teachers’ ratings 
—these and other results given above support the conclusion that test 
anxiety is a measurable and meaningful yariable. When one considers the 
r culture and the ways in which they determine 
take them, it would be expected that the testing 
xious reaction in more than a few indi- 


The expected increas 


pervasive use of tests in oU 
the lives of the people who 
situation would engender an an 


viduals. 

The significant and negative correlation between TA and IQ is deserv- 
ing of special discussion. At first glance this finding might be interpreted 
simply as indicating that the less intelligent (i.e, lower test scoring) indi- 
vidual experiences anxiety in testing and test-like situations because it is 
and has been a situation in which he encounters difficulty and failure. There 
are several factors which indicate that such an explanation may be an 
oversimplification. For one thing the negative correlation was also ob- 
tained in the two Greenwich schools which were explicitly chosen because 
they represent an above average grouP intellectually. While the above ex- 
planation could still be offered for the Greenwich sample, it 1s clear that 
the term “less intelligent” could not be used i 
a relative way, i. relative to the group studied. In the previo 


college groups, which were clearly intellectually superior 
t scores, the negative cor 


was also a restricted range of test sc : ‘lege: i 
found. In addition, whereas the high anxious GOHCBE 


significantly lower aptitude test $ 
former received significantly higher course gra 


relation also was 
tudents received 


son’s study with a Milford sample rather strongly suggests that the size 
‘A and IQ varies as à unction of the type o 
i th those obtained 


of the correlation between À 
test, mode of administration, etc.—findings 1n 
with the college groups- 
Still another consideration 
tions of the negative correlation between 
11 


which cautions one against simple explana- 
and IQ lies in the entirely 
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reasonable assumption that the IQ score, obtained as i is in A test —— 
already reflects the interfering effects of anxiety. It is precisely Ud o 
this assumption that any explanation of the negative correlation between 
TA and IQ must at least consider the difference between such terms as “the 
less intelligent” and the “lower test scoring” individual. 

There are, of course, many bright children (and college students) who 
have high TA scores the sources of which are not explained by any intel- 
lectual inadequacy. It is one of the main points of interest of this project to 
attempt to understand the sources of high anxiety in children who, from 
the standpoint of objective indices of performance and achievement, have 
experienced “success” rather than “failure.” . 

We have here presented initial findings on a test anxiety scale for chil- 
dren. This scale was developed as part of a long term project concerned 
with the development of anxiety in children. Other studies under way 
concern the relationship of test anxiety to learning under varied conditions, 
to direct observations in the classroom, to parental attitudes and report, to 
behavior in the Rorschach situation, to other anxieties, and to the assign- 
ment of blame in failure situations. In addition cross-cultural comparisons 
arc being carried out in England and Australia. 
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EXTINCTION OF THE SMILING RESPONSE IN 
INFANTS AS A FUNCTION OF 
REINFORCEMENT SCHEDULE ' 


YvoNNE BRACKBILL 
Stanford University? 


_ Scheduling of reinforcement has been investigated extensively in rela- 
uon to the conditioning of non-social responses. The results of these studies 
indicate in general that a schedule by which reinforcement follows every 
response is less effective in maintaining performance of that response during 
extinction than is a schedule by which reinforcement follows only some 
of those responses (4). 

This investigation attempts to extend 
terning of reinforcement to the area of socia 
immature subjects. The purpose of the research is to evaluat 
efficacy of intermittent as opposed to regular reinforcement upon frequency 
of smiling in infants. 

The use of an instrumental conditioning paradigm in this study is in 
Contrast to past studies of the conditioning of the smiling response (2, 5, 8); 
al of which, though differing in methodology, have utilized a classical 
conditioning paradigm in conceptualizing results. The inappropriateness of 
this framework in accounting for response change over time is most clearly 
illustrated in the study by Dennis (2). 


the study of frequency and pat- 
] learning and to cortically 
e the relative 


METHOD 
Subjects 


" j ae normal infants between the ages of three and one-half to four 
d one-half months served as Ss. Six were males and two, females. All 
ame from intact middle class homes located within 10 miles of Stanford 
University. 

— 

1 This report is based upon a dissertation submitted to the Department of Psychology; 
Stanford University, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. The writer wishes to thank Professors Albert Bandura, Quinn McNemar, 
Frances Orr Nitzberg, Robert Sears, William Verplanck, and C. L. Winder for their 


suggestions and help. 
2 Now at National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda Maryland 
> a 


3 The author is greatly indebted to Drs. John Ander: - 
operation in referring subjects. son and Bruce Jessup for their co- 
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This particular age range was selected with the consideration in mind 
that the subject had to be old enough to remain awake for a short time 


of Ss were: (a) 
that the infant not cry so often, with such intensity, and for so long a time 
that sessions very frequently had to be terminated, with consequent lack of 
experimental progress; (b) that the infant show an Operant rate of at least 
two responses per five-minute interval; and (c) that the infant be able 
to maintain a supine position for intervals of fiv 


€ minutes without persistent 
struggling to regain the prone position. 


Experimental Procedure 


Ss were assigned to the regularly reinforced (RR) group or to the 
intermittently reinforced (IR) group in consecutive order of their accept- 
ance as subjects. The first S was assigned to the IR group; the second, to the 
RR group; and so on. 

For both groups, the experimental procedure was div 
periods: In the first or operant period E 
at a distance of approximately 15 inches above S, and ob 
eight five-minute intervals to asc 
second or conditioning period, rei 
upon S’s smile. Specifically, as soon as S smiled 
to speak softly to S, and Picked it up. S was then held 


talked to for 30 seconds before being replaced in the 
extinction period, the proced 


ment, as in the operant period 
five-minute intervals. 

During all three periods, 
responding was five minutes, 
interval (or simply, interval) r 
experimentation, The term ra 


the basic interval 
and in the discussi 
efers to one five- 


intervals, Immediately 
switched to a a:r randomi 


1 i otal number of judgments, This reli 
done prior to the experiment, with the assistance of Mr, Tho: 


ability check was 
5 The reinforcement proced 


mas Milburn, 


> 
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a total of 60 responses (hence, 30 reinforcements), then to a 3:1 schedule 
for a total of 45 responses, and finally to a 4:1 schedule for 20 responses. 
Separate randomizations were used for each subject. 

Maximum rate of response was determined as follows. Forty-five seconds 
were required for the administration of each reinforcement plus its accom- 
panying events. (Five seconds were required for picking S up; 30 seconds 
for reinforcement; five seconds for putting S down; and five seconds for 
recording.) Therefore, no more than six responses could occur and be rein- 
forced during any five-minute interval. Maximum rate of response was 
defined as no fewer than four responses per interval. That particular trial 
or response that marked the beginning of maximum response rate will be 
referred to as criterion. 

Because of intersubject variation in total number of responses to criterion 
and because it was desired that the experimental results be a function only 
of reinforcement schedule and not a function of reinforcement schedule 
plus number of emitted responses, it was necessary to match the two groups 
for total number of trials during the conditioning period. The method of 
matching—like the method of group assignment mentioned earlier—was 
an individual one and was done in consecutive order of admission to the 
experiment. Specifically, S No. 2 (RR group) was matched for total number 
of trials with S No. 1 (IR group); S No. 4 was matched with S No. 3, and 


so on. 


General Procedure 

Each infant was placed on a schedule of social deprivation during the 
entire experimental period. Social deprivation was defined as minimized 
social and body contact between the infant and any other person in its 
E. In effect, this meant elimination of all social 
absolutely necessary for S’s well being. 
kept as standard as possible for all sessions 
hite laboratory coat. S was placed in a 
his crib; placement of S and the crib 


environment, excluding 
and body contacts that were not 

Experimental conditions were 
and for all Ss. E always wore a w 


supine position near the open edge of . ies: 
was the same for all sessions. Source of light was standardized, and variance 


in intensity minimized. At the beginning of each session, S was freshly 
diapered, had just eaten to satiety, and had been awake for m i: lh 20 
minutes. During the operant and extinction periods, at the end o a 
five-minute interval, S was placed in a prone position to rest for € 
minutes. While he was being turned over and during the rest period, Ë 
Was not in his field of vision. During the experimental period, S was fre- 
quently required to work without rest for two successive intervals, but not 
for longer. f 

Typically, there were two to three sessio! 
session ranged between 10 and 6o minutes, an 
of time S remained awake. The total number of day. 
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ns per day. Length of any one 
d was a function of the length 
s spent in experimenta- 
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tion with any one S ranged from eight to 16. Because of the very large 
amount of time per day required for travel, experimentation, and main- 
tenance of rapport with the mother, only one S was run at a time. 


Resutts AND Discussion 


Performance During the Operant Period 


The two groups did not differ significantly in either mean operant 
response rate (t = .29, 7 df) or total 


number of responses emitted (1 = .06, 
3 df). For this reason, scores have been combined for graphic presentation 
(Fig. 1). 


experimental Ss. These data provid 
explanation that 
is conducive to i 


© some evidence against the possible 
the mere presence of E—an 


ncreased rate of response. 


100 


UE T "E " 
----- MEAN OPERANT RESPONSE RATE ( N= 8) 
van, MEAN CONDITIONING RESPONSE RATE ( N «8 ) 


eens RESPONSE RATE, EXTENDED OPERANT PERIOD 
Cnet EXTRA~ EXPERIMENTAL S ) 
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NUMBER OF RESPONSES 


si i > POST-CRITERION — -] 
<— PRE - CRITERION 
25 7 
o 
15 20 25 30 
SUCCESSIVE FIVE - MINUTE INTERVALS 
Ficure 1—Cumulative c i 
m urves showin ili i 
d conditioning wu 8 rate of smiling response during operant 


Performance During the Con 

For the conditionin the total number of responses for each 
group was 927, while the mean n per subject was 231.7- 
1; the most noticeable 


ditionin £ Period 


— PO 
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features of these data are the abruptness of the change in mean response 
rate and in variability following criterion. 

, Relative stability in response rate is also reflected in Table 2, which con- 
tains the individual post-criterion response rates emitted under the regular 
reinforcement schedule. For the IR Ss, percentages are based on the 10 
intervals of regular reinforcement following criterion. For the RR Ss, 
percentages are based on the total number of intervals following criterion. 
From this table it can be seen that although most Ss habitually worked at 
one rate of response, there were interindividual differences in the habitual 
or “preferred” rate.® 


TABLE 1 


GROUP RESPONSE RATES DURING OPERANT AND CONDITIONING PERIODS 


Conpitioninc Response RATE 


OPERANT For First 10 For r1th-22nd 
RESPONSE Preceding Intervals Follow- Intervals Follow- 
RATE Criterion ing Criterion ing Criterion 
Mean o Mean O Mean o Mean o 
Regular Group .. 2411 63 2.70 47 5.15  .06 5.15  .06 
Intermittent Group. 2.88.36 2.43 44 5.10  .06 6.32* ri1* 
8.121 64t 
13.00f 1.51f 
Combined Groups 2.49 -64 2.56  .50 5.12  .06 
* 2:1. schedule. 
T 311. schedule. 
Taur schedule. 


Performance During the Extinction Period 
s were applied to the extinction data in order to test 


the hypothesis that the IR group would be more resistant to EE 
First, McNemar's pseudo three-way analysis. of variance 6), a Mg 
representing the experimental variable of reinforcement sc S Ms 
plied to the response frequencies over all 13 extinction intervals. 


Two statistical test 


onditioning was provided by S 
f the type of response that Skinner has termed 


ing reinforce- 
“superstitious behavior" (6). The behavioral sequence was a prove Mae ee 
ment, S kept his left fist doubled in his mouth. When place > ms aeta ian to 
the fist from the mouth and kept it suspended in air hes s mh Es Bir Ri 
smile. Then, simultancously with the beginning of the rein y oce ^: e qois, qnd. ete 
Was promptly reinserted into the mouth, the head turned 90 Bis aede With edi 
dy musculature stiffened. The onset of this stereotyped eoe (goth through ziBh 
(56th trial). It disappeared for three days during a n nial) gradually diminished in 
trials), reappeared in full strengt covery (119th trio 


h with re e E 
intensity, and finally disappeared rue 


i ing c 
6 One last datum concerning performance during 


No. 8, who gave a clear demonstration 0 


altogether by the 
119 
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TABLE 2 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSE RATES DURING CONDITIONING: PERCENTAGE OF 
INTERVALS FOLLOWING CRITERION DURING WHICH s EMITTED 
FOUR, FIVE, OR SIX RESPONSES PER INTERVAL 


Percentage of These Intervals 


Total Number of Intervals During Which Response 
on Regular Reinforcement Rate Was 
Following Criterion 4 5 6 
Intermittent Group 
S No. 1 10 10% 80% 10% 
S No. 3 24 20 70 10 
S No. 5 10 30 10 60 
S No. 7 45 20 40 40 
Regular Group 
SNE osis 10 4.2 58.3 37-5 
S No. 4 31 13.3 62.2 24.4 
SNEG ....., 10 80.6 19.4 o 
$No.8 ...... 22 0 22.7 77.3 


Broup). The point of Occurrence of this « í 
. $ recovery" did e 
gth of preceding rest petiod, xor iia 


tion during conditioning. When this occurred, j jj, e tent fiza- 
last extinction interval, E Propped S’s head 
material, making it impossible for the infan 
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T EE IS 
MEAN RESPONSE RATE, INTERMITTENTLY 
i REINFORCED GROUP (N#4) 
— — — — MEAN RESPONSE RATE, REGULARLY REINFORCED 
GAGUP ( N« 4) 
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Ficure 2—Noncumulative curves showing mean rates of 
smiling response during extinction period. 


or right more than a few degrees. The "refusal" to fixate persisted even 
under these conditions; S’s eyes then turned toward the ceiling. When 
withdrawal of reinforcement is conceptualized as frustration-producing (1), 
this persistent nonfixation may be regarded as an avoidance response that 
is elicited by continued frustration of the original (approach) response, is 
incompatible with the original response, and is reinforced by repeated 
escape from the frustrating situation. 


The Relation of Protest to Smiling 
As mentioned above, one of the criteria for subject selection was the 
frequency and intensity of crying. This criterion necessitated canines? 
Notations of such behavior during the operant period and first few m 
tioning intervals. Even after this point, however, E d to e 
incidence of crying, although at the time there seemed to be no parti 


reason for continuing to collect these data. 

In recording crying, one of three types of notatior separ se s 
to the intensity of response. In decreasing order of aen a e e ada 
Were: (a) crying; (b) intense fussing: the same Las o i: niis ok SES 
involvement as in crying, but tears ap poate bg T ing: considerable 
and did not course down the cheeks or temples; (c) fussing: 
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ion was made, according 
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muscular and vocal involvement, but less than for the first two categories; 
no appearance of tears. In the presentation of data and discussions to follow, 
all three categories will be considered as one and referred to by the generic 
response term, protest.? 
The data concerning protest show that during the conditioning period, 
as rate of smiling increased, rate of protest decreased—or more properly, 
protest extinguished with the counter-conditioning of smiling. Specifically, 
there is a perfect rank correlation between number of trials taken to ex- 
tinguish the protest response and number of trials to conditioning criterion 
on the smile response. Similarly, during the extinction period, as rate of 
smiling decreased, rate of Protest increased. In this case, the rank order 
correlation (tau) between rates of emission of the two responses from the 
beginning of extinction up to the first interval at zero rate of response, is 
— 69, significant at the .o2 level by a two-tailed test. (First appearance of 


ditioning period, i.e., criterion or beginning of maximum response rate.) 
To express these results more generally, for all Ss combined, the ratio of 


at the precriterion data 


show, for every S, both 
hich neither 


rotes ili c- 
ured rei. p t nor smiling oc 


There is a good deal of similarity between t 


obtained in a study by Estes (3), € findings and results 


ny one response involves the 


T It should be noted that interjudge reliabilit. 
was not determined. However, as i 
of these data, the following Points should 
crimination to make; even Tesponses of lowest ; 
to the infants' typical placid behavior. Second 
groups were approximately equal. Third, 


the orderliness of th 
s : ese dat. ervi 
until the end of the experiment, a was not observed 


tually tabulated, 
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——» POST-CRITERION 


<— PRE-CRITERION 


== —-— MEAN PROTEST RESPONSE RATE, 
OPERANT PERIOD (N= 8) 
MEAN PROTEST RESPONSE RATE, 
CONDITIONING PERIOO(N= 8) 

ee» MEAN PROTEST RESPONSE RATE, 
EXTINCTION PERIOD UN * 8) 


NUMBER OF RESPONSES 


— E. 
10 20 30 40 50 


SUCCESSIVE FIVE- MINUTE INTERVALS 


Ficure 3—Cumulative curves showing mean rates of protest response during 
operant, conditioning, and extinction periods. 


in a learning curve is determined to an important extent by the relative 
initial strengths of all behaviors which may occur in the experimental 
situation” (3, p. 204). 

In the present case, the most important determiner of rate of acquisition 
of the smiling response appears to be the initial strength of the functionally 
equivalent, competing protest response. The main difference between pro- 
cedures is that in Estes’ study, the conflicting response was both reinforced 
and extinguished as an integral part of the experiment, while in the present 
study only the extinction of the competing response took place during the 
lishment had already taken place prior to the beginning 
bably via reinforcement by maternal care. 

Perhaps the most appropriate way of conceptualizing these results is in 
terms of a habit family hierarchy of two responses for which the initially 
differing habit strengths were first reversed by selectively reinforcing only 
the weaker response, and then reversed again by extinguishing that re- 
sponse, allowing for recovery of the first. This leads to the general 5" 
sition that rate of acquisition and extinction is a function of the initia 


discrepancy in habit strength between competing responses. 


experiment. Its estab 
of the experiment—most pro 


SUMMARY 


ned with the instrumental conditioning 


Ss were two groups of four infants 
g schedule of intermittent 
lar reinforcement. The 


This investigation was concer: 
of a social response (smiling) in infants. Ss were 
each; one group was maintained on a conditionin 
reinforcement and the other on a schedule of regu 
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divided into 39 pairs with one Pupil of each pair having attended a nursery — | 
school while the other member of each pair had not. p 

In order to help equate these pairings the two pupils put together within 
each class were similar in sex, fathers’ occupational level, and number of 
siblings in the family. Classification of fathers’ Occupations was based on. 
the Revised Scale for Rating Occupations as given in Warner, Mecker, and 


vior and Attitudes (now out-of- 
S, but the ratings obtained on all 
into five major trait-categories as follows: Co- a 
sness, Emotional Adjustment, Leadership, and 
Responsibility. The teachers did not know the purpose of this study when 


| 
Findings x 
The difference between the mean sociometric scores of the nursery and 
non-nursery school Pupils was found by Z test to be significant at the .o2 
level of confidence, 


In the four classes in which teacher ratings were obtained there were 
23 of the 39 pairings described above. When the mean score of the 
Winnetka Scale in each of the five major categories for the 23 pupils who 
had attended nursery school was compared with that for the 23 non- 


nursery school pupils, only one of the differences was found to be statis- 
tically teliable, this at th 


: © 5 per cent level for the trait designated Social 
Consciousness, 


SEconp Stupy 
Methods and Subjects 
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The first step in this study was to send a questionnaire to all the parents 
of all the pupils in this school asking them to supply information on 
whether or not their children had attended a nursery school or a kinder- 
garten, or both. Of nearly 1000 questionnaires sent out, approximately 900 
were returned, From these returns it was possible to select 14 classes (out 
of 32 classes available in the school) in which approximately 50 per cent 
of the pupils had had some type of preschool training. There were two 
classes on each of four grade levels and three classes on each of the other 
two grade levels. 

Of the 402 pupils included in this study a little over 200 had had no 
formal preschool training. Of the nearly 200 who had had some type of 
preschool experience, approximately one-fourth had attended a nursery 
school, about one-half had attended a kindergarten, and the remaining 
one-fourth had attended both a nursery school and a kindergarten. 

Classroom social adjustment was measured by sociometric testing and 
by teacher nominations. 

In each of the 14 classes the pupils made four choices for others in their 
respective rooms with whom they would most like to eat lunch, and also 
four choices for the pupils they would select as candidates for the “Best 
Citizen of the Year” award—an annual custom in this school. These two 
criteria were used because they were both appropriate to all six grade 
levels in this school. Each child's total choice-status was based on his 
combined score from both of these criteria. 

Teacher nominations were obtained by having each teacher list the 
upper one-fourth of pupils in her class who were regarded by her as 
making the most effective and satisfactory social adjustments within her 
classroom group; also, each teacher listed those whom she considered to 
be in the lowest fourth in reference to classroom social adjustments. All 
these listings were made before the teachers knew anything about the 
purposes of the investigation. 


Findings 

One of the major hypotheses which was tested in this study was whether 
the factor of preschool attendance or nonattendance was related to being 
in the upper or the lower halves of the sociometric distributions of = 
respective grade groupings. In order to have sufficient cases for ES 
treatment the several classes on each grade level were pr tm. ut ^ 
grade-level groupings were treated separately. The a of cases on the 
six grade levels ranged from 49 to 85 with a median o A mew 

Using four-fold contingency tables each category Ba E jou 
with every other category. Because of the small num E ca m 
cells an allowance for discontinuity was made by applying tid cen 
tion in computing the chi squares. When these data were a a ira 
found that none of the chi squares was statistically significant. 
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findings obviously do not support the hypothesis that there was a signifi- 
cant relationship between choice-status, as measured in this research, and 
preschool attendance or nonattendance. . 

A second hypothesis tested in this investigation was that the teachers’ 
listings of pupils in the upper and lower fourths from the standpoint of 
classroom social adjustments, as described above, would show a reliable 
relationship to the fact of Preschool attendance or nonattendance. This 
hypothesis was also tested by chi square, using Yates’ correction. None of 
these relationships Proved to be even close to statistical significance. 

A third hypothesis bearing on the carry-over value of preschool training 


was tested by forming matched groups. On each grade level those pupils 
who had attended some type of preschool we 


"status on each grade 
ically significant. Only 
one of them even approached the .os level of confidence, 

Summary 


It is clear that these findings provide no evidence that those pupils who 
had attended Some type of preschool had, as a Eroup, any advantage in 
Personal-social behavior over those who had had no preschool training, 


either from the standpoint of acceptability by classroom peers or on the 
basis of teacher evaluations. 


Tuirp Stupy 
Methods and Subjects 


classroom social situation,” and thos 
, ese she co! n the lowest 
fourth of her group on the same criterion, 


Findings 
In three of the four sixth grades a 
pupils had attended either nursery school or kinde 
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groups. The actual difference was less than one point in each of the three 
classes. 

In the remaining sixth grade 80 per cent of the pupils had attended 
either nursery school or kindergarten, or both. In this class the preschool 
Pupils received an average sociometric score which was nearly twice as 
large as that received by the non-preschool pupils. This is obviously a 
marked advantage but probably should not be used as a basis for general- 
ization because of the very unbalanced proportions of the two groups being 
compared in this class. 

If the analysis of teacher placements into upper and lower fourths, as 
described above, is confined to the three classes in which the number 
attending some type of preschool amounted to approximately 35 per cent 
of cach class, the conclusion is reached that these placements were unrelated 
to the factor of preschool attendance or nonattendance. Both the upper 
and lower fourths in each class included preschool and non-preschool pupils 
in numbers which were very close to what would be expected from their 
Proportional representation in their respective groups. 

Considering all four of the sixth grades, an effort was made to see if 
those pupils who had attended both nursery school and kindergarten 
would show up better on the sociometric testing and the teacher placements 
than those who had not attended either type of preschool. In all four 
classes combined there were 20 pupils who met this condition. An inspec- 
tion of their average choice-status in their respective classes and their listings 
on the teacher Placements failed to show any advantage for these pupils 
except in the room mentioned above in which only 20 per cent of the chil- 
dren had had no preschool training. 

An effort was made to isolate the influence of the factor of preschool 
vs. non-preschool attendance by comparing these two groups in each class 
on the basis of IQs, fathers’ occupational classification, and family size. The 
IQs were obtained by administering the California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity. The fathers’ occupational classifications were based on 
the same scale used in the first study. Family size was based on the number 
of siblings within six years of the age of each pupil being studied. 

In none of these three variables was the difference between the preschool 
and the non-preschool groupings large enough to warrant statistical treat- 
ment. All the average IQ differences were less than seven points, and in 
three of the four classes the differences were only two or three points. Ai 
the differences between average scores for fathers’ occupational classifica- 
tions were less than one point with the exception of the class in which only 
20 per cent of the pupils had not gone to preschool. In this class those who 
had attended preschool possessed an obvious advantage in fathers’ occupa- 
tional level. 

In regard to family size the means and medians for all the groups 
were very similar, the largest single difference being less than one-half 
of a point. 
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Summary 


From the foregoing data it is clear that the over-all picture is one of 
no significant differences between the preschool and non-preschool pupils 
in social adjustments in the sixth grades studied. 


Review or RELATED RESEARCH 


Other studies which have been designed to evaluate preschool education, 
particularly the nursery school, have shown some definite advantages for 
this type of education, although these advantages have not always been 
very outstanding or consistent on various types of measurements. 

Kawin and Hoefer (7) have reported an investigation involving com- 


parisons between 22 children who attended a nursery school and 22 who 


did not attend. No differences were found in physical characteristics or in 
degree of mental growth, but so: 


me differences were found in favor of the 
nursery school pupils in eliminating certain undesirable habits and in devel- 
oping more independence of adults. 

In a more extensive study Hattwick (5) 
three nursery school teachers on 106 pupils w 
attendance for nine months with an equal 
tendance in the same schools only six weeks and who were matched with 
the first group on age, sex, nationality and race, and economic level. On 
most items involving social behavior and routine adjustments (but not 


emotional traits) the more experienced nursery school pupils were reliably 
superior to those who had been in attendance only six weeks. 


n (8), and Walsh (13) have 


s kinds of personal and social 


compared ratings obtained by 
ho had been in nursery school 
number who had been in at- 


who had not attended. 
first graders on the Cal 


und no advantage among 
kindergarten training o 


ty for pupils who had had 
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body of this report is the proportion of subjects that attended a nursery 
school or a kindergarten sponsored by one of the two state colleges in 
Denton, the assumption being that these preschools are probably repre- 
sentative of the best kind of training available. 

In the first study conducted by Angell nearly all the pupils had had 
their training in a college-sponsored preschool; in the second study prob- 
ably none of the pupils had attended a college-sponsored preschool; while 
in the third study about 40 per cent of the sixth graders who had had 
preschool training had attended one of the college-sponsored nursery schools 
or kindergartens. 

The one finding which showed the most clear-cut advantage for the 
preschool pupils was from Angell’s study in which a very high percentage 
of the pupils had attended a college-sponsored preschool, and was based 
on sociometric data. However, teacher ratings in four of the six classes in 
this study showed only a small advantage for those who had attended 
these college-sponsored preschools. 

Data from the four sixth grades in the third study do not lend support 
to the idea that attendance at a preschool of high quality may be reflected 
in better personal-social adjustment over a period of five or six years; but 
these data have only limited relevance to this point since not more than 
40 per cent of the preschoolers in these classes had attended a college- 
sponsored nursery school or kindergarten. 

One experimental study by Thompson (11) is especially pertinent to 
the matter of quality-level since his evidence showed that nursery school 
pupils whose teachers manifested toward them a large amount of warm 
friendly and helpful relationships made much more progress in various 
aspects of personal-social behavior than did a similar group of nursery 
school pupils whose teachers were considerate but who were somewhat 
detached and gave help only when it was specifically requested. These 
findings suggest that one of the essential characteristics of a preschool of 
high-quality level is a large amount of personal-social interaction not only 
between the pupils but also between the pupils and their teachers. Unfortu- 
nately, information is lacking on the extent to which this kind of relation- 
ship was present in the great majority of preschools that have been studied. 
SR rug factor or condition pertinent to the present discussion is the 
om £e which the benefits of nursery school traning can be shown to 
pants ie = Fs subsequent years, a determination of which was the main. 

isha € three studies reported here. It would seem that this type of 
HOSE of the s- ay needed to evaluate preschool education since 
preschool ex = ies previously reported have been confined to evaluating 
session, with fase only during the time the preschool has been in 
reviewed or br eng red follow-up. This is true of all of the studies 
and by Phillips and to Du with the exception of the ones by se 
training. Without hee er of these showed any advantage for preschoo 

me efforts to trace the effects of preschool education 
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into subsequent years there is not an adequate basis for evaluating the 
contributions of special training as compared to simply general devel- 
opment. ] . Y ' 

One extensive investigation which has a bearing on this topic has been 
reported by Van Alstyne and Hattwick (12). They conducted a follow-up 
study into the elementary school grades of 165 children who had had 
nursery school training. One of the outstanding findings was a very strong 
tendency for those who were classified as well adjusted or as poorly adjusted 
in the nursery school to be likewise classified in their subsequent elementary 
school classes. The authors state: "The whole trend of the results ... 
shows how closely behavior in the nursery school parallels that of the upper 
grades" (p. 67). 

This finding, together with a corresponding finding in a similar study 
by Fisher (4), emphasizes the persistence of a certain level of personal- 
social adequacy irrespective of group socialization experiences. 

These results, together with the evidence presented above in the three 
studies from the North Texas area, lead to the conclusion that if early 
socialization experiences are going to possess significant carry-over values 
into subsequent years they probably will need to be of a particularly high 
quality-level in reference to interpersonal rapport between the pupils and 
their adult supervisors and also in regard to adequate provision for meeting 
the varying needs of individuals. 

It seems likely that many 
too much naive faith in the ad; 
tion, without sufficient attenti 


and with parents, which are designed t 
signs of personal and social maladjustme: 
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_ Although it is an old test, the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment is 
still used in child guidance and school guidance programs. Yet, there have 
been few subsequent publications relating to this test since Rogers’ original 
report (5). Recently this test was used in a study based on a sample of fifth 
grade children. The results of this study provided an opportunity to de- 


termine whether the norms given by Rogers in 1931 are still adequate for 
use today. 


METHODOLOGY 


Ps e for the present study are based upon completed Rogers tests 
à 256 fifth grade children selected from rural areas and small towns 

(less than 10,000 population by the 1950 Census) in Iowa, Ohio, Kansas, 
ang Wisconsin, Eight sampling points were selected for each state sample 
4 à probability method. At each sample point, eight children were ran- 
omly selected from the fifth grade. All the children came from “whole” 

DEN ones in which both parents were living together, and all the 
der. se aad at least one brother or sister. Field work was completed 
ng the 1954-1955 school year. Detailed descriptions of the sample design 


a children’s family characteristics have been reported elsewhere (1, 


——— 


x H 
area, ied MI Paper No. J-2963 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Kell of die Kar epu 1171, Home Economics Research. Acknowledgment is due Leonc 
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cir collaboration in this regional research project. 
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Since descriptions of the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment are 
available (4; 5, pp. 354-356), only a brief discussion is given here. Four 
subscores, personal inferiority, social maladjustment, family relations, and 
day dreaming, are derived from the test. When 43 children were retested 
by Rogers after an interval of one month, subscore reliabilities ranged from 
.65 to .72. The total score reliability was .72. In the present study, 5 
children were retested after a one-week interval, and subscore reliabilities 
varied from .67 to .77. The total score reliability was .71. The results of 
the several efforts made by Rogers to test the validity of the adjustment 
tests were accepted for the purposes of the present study. 

Rogers developed a set of norms for use with his test based on a total 
of 167 children. In developing his norms, Rogers used clinical data as well 
as means and standard deviations. Taking these factors into account, 
Rogers divided the scores into three groups, high, average, and low levels 
of maladjustment, because he felt finer gradations were not warranted on 
the basis of his data. The extreme categories approximated quartile group- 
ings of scores. For Rogers’ norms, see Table XX (5, p. 86). 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF LOW, AVERAGE, AND HIGH SCORERS ACCORDING 
TO ROGERS’ NORMS 


Score CLASSIFICATION 


Adjustment Scores Low Average High 
Personal Inferiority ............ s.s 52 28 20 
Social Maladjustment . 12 36 52 
Family Relationships OCT 2 41 32 
Day Dreaming ........... 38 29 33 
MPOtAL (SCOPE! pas ick ceci a 23 51 a5 


Tue Finpincs 


When the scores of 256 children tested in this study were classified 


according to Rogers’ norms for the four subscores and the total scores, the 
results presented in Table 1 were obtained. 


It should be noted that on the 


À personality inferiority scale s2 per cent 
of the children were low scorers w i ay 


hile on the 
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In order to test whether the frequencies for the percentages listed in 
Table 1 differ significantly from reasonable estimates of the distributions 
of the scores, an expected distribution for the scores was defined by using 
quartile groupings of scores. Except for the absence of clinical data, this 
method of defining low, average, and high scoring categories approximated 
a replication of the procedure followed by Rogers. Each of the extreme 
categories should have included approximately 64 cases while the average 
category should have included 128 cases. Chi square comparisons were 
used to test the departure of the observed from the expected frequencies. 
For simplicity, all the computation tables have been omitted. 

The distribution for the total scores was the only one which did not 
depart significantly from the expected distribution (5o < p < 70). The 
chi squares for the four subtests were significant (p < 01). 

Since the observed frequencies for the classification of scores departed 
significantly from what might have been expected on all four of the sub- 
scores, a new set of norms based on the scores of the 256 children tested 
in this study was developed. Differences between boys’ and girls’ mean 
scores were tested first to determine if separate norms ought to be used 
for some of the scores. Mean scores and standard deviations for boys and 
girls and for the total sample for the five scores are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR BOYS, GIRLS, AND 
TOTAL SAMPLE ON ROGERS TEST 


ToraL 

Boys GirLS SAMPLE 

N=129 N=127 N=256 
ne E. ee E S E 
Personal Inferiority ... 10.81 3.95 12.43 — 4.99 11.61 457 
Social Maladjustment . . 14.4 §-74 14.85 4.07 14.80 — 443 
Family Relations ..... 918 3.88 8.72 3.78 8.95 384 
Day Dreaming ....... 2.88 2.28 33% 277 3.09 255 
Total Score .......... 37.60 8.00 3917 8.39 38.38 8.23 


Since the boys’ and girls’ means were significantly different on the 
personal inferiority scale, it seemed that separate norms should be con- 
sidered for these scores; otherwise, similar norms were developed for boys 
and girls for the other four scores. : 

Suggested norms for the Rogers scores are listed in Table 3. The cutting 
points for the low, average, and high scoring groups were determined by 
taking the scores which came the closest to the dividing lines for the top 
and bottom quartile. 
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The modified norms differ considerably from Rogers’ norms for the per- 
sonal inferiority and social maladjustment dimensions of the adjustment 
test. Also, separate norms for boys and girls are suggested on the personality 
inferiority scores. Only small changes occurred in relation to the family 
relationships scores. Several changes were observed for the day dreaming 
scores. Rogers suggested separate norms for boys and girls on this dimension 
of his test. The present data suggested separate norms were not necessary. 
The new norms did not conform to either of the sets given by Rogers, 
but approximated the averages of the separate norms given by him. Finally, 
no changes were necessary for the total score norms. 


TABLE 3 
SUGGESTED NORMS FOR THE ROGERS TEST 


Score CLASSIFICATION 


Adjustment Scores Low Average High 

Personal Inferiority 
i pec — — 8 8-13 14+ 
DIS. praean Nak — 9 9-15 164- 
Social Maladjustment ............... —12 12-17 184- 
Family Relations — -7 7-11 12+ 
Day Dreaming —2 2- 4 s+ 
Total SCOPE. acus ue RAE ice: —33 33-43 44+ 


Summary 


Data derived from the administration of the 


Adjustment to a sample of 256 fifth grade children provided a basis for 
evaluating the norms given by Rogers in 1931. Rogers’ norms appeared 


to be inadequate for classifying children into low, average, and high scoring 
categories for all the subscores of the test. The norms for the total scores 
are apparently still adequate, 


When it was apparent that Rogers’ norms were not realistic for present 
use of the test, boys’ and girl’ mean scores were c 
if separate or similar norms should be us 
scores. The means of th 


Rogers Test of Personality 


ompared to determine 
ed for them on the various Rogers 


€ tWO groups were not significantly different except 
rity scores. Therefore, 
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to define the low, aver. 
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That there is some significant relationship between the development 
of the infant and the nature o£ his carly mothering experiences would not 
appear to be open to serious question at this point. The negative effects of 
inadequate mothering in the case of the severely deprived infant have been 
repeatedly observed by a number of research workers (2, 5, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20). 

Bowlby (5), in a summary of such research, considers it highly signifi- 
cant that different research workers, operating independently and to some 
degree in ignorance of each others’ efforts, arrived at essentially similar 
conclusions on the adverse effects of mother-child separation. 

A clinical description of the deprived infant, which for all its brevity 
is remarkably comprehensive, is presented by Bakwin: 


Infants under 6 months of age who have been in an institution for some 
time present a well-defined picture. The outstanding features are listlessness, 
emaciation and pallor, relative immobility, quietness, unresponsiveness to 
stimuli like a smile or a coo, indifferent appetite, failure to gain weight 
properly despite the ingestion of diets which, in the home, are entirely 
adequate, frequent stools, poor sleep, an appearance of unhappiness, prone- 
ness to febrile episodes, absence of sucking habits (3, p. 512). 


ave stressed the finding that institutional chil- 
ceptible to colds and epi- 


o have the psychological 


Other writers (16, 20) h 
dren in a physically sterile setting are more sus 
demics of infectious diseases than are children wh 
support of a family atmosphere. 5 IT 

Bowlby lists the typical characteristics of children deprived in infancy, 
when observed later in childhood, as follows: “.  - superficial relationships; 
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Station, Ames, Iowa, Project No. 1299. Acknowledgment is due the Elizabeth McCormicl 
Memorial Fund for partial financial support. 
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no real feeling—no capacity to care for people or to make true friends; an 
inaccessibility, exasperating to those trying to help; no emotional I 
to situations where it is normal—a curious lack E concern, deceit an 
evasion, often pointless; stealing; lack of concentration at school (5; P. 31). 
One is impressed, in reading such descriptions, that this wide range 
of symptoms represents not merely an isolated effect on some specifie seg- 
ment of personality, but a vast complex of responses of the total organism 
to an inadequate environment. It is conceivable that this complex of 
organismic responses, as the deprived individual moves forward over the 
time dimension, has its own pattern of lawful and orderly development, 
which we are only beginning to understand. Bowlby and Robertson, at 
least, are willing to assert that, “The general proposition that separation 
in the early years of life can have permanent adverse effects now belongs 
to history” (7, p. 123). They go on to say that we still need to know how 
these effects come about. 


Goldfarb (15) presents a rather striking picture of the differences jn 
behavior between child 


with respect to 
ceptualize, school achievement, social maturity, 


5. He concluded 


stitutional children, with evidence of diminished drive t 
To the extent t 


affectional relationships with others. 
The research on Which such con 


d: clusions ight b 
largely with institutionalized infants e S bard has dealt 


and children, 
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that considerable agreement could be found among professional people as 
to what constitutes the essential features of these conditions. But between 
these two relatively obvious extremes, it is less dear as to what contes 
intermediate amounts, kinds, and qualities of mothering, and what the 
effects of these relative degrees or conditions of mothering might be. 
Furthermore, it is a questionable assumption that only one continuum is 
involved. The complexity of factors suggests that the mother-child relation- 
ship has many dimensions, including that of time. That is, the nature of 
the conditions constituting adequate mother-child relationships may vary 
considerably with the age of the child. Thus, mothering itself, if defined 
Operationally, must take into account the varying demands of a relation- 
ship which changes with time. Similarly, an operational definition of 
deprivation in all its infinite variations would necessarily take into con- 
sideration the notion that a given set of conditions might constitute varying 
degrees of deprivation at different times. 

Goldfarb (15), in attempting to outline the differences between adequate 
and inadequate mother-child relationships, points out that in the ordinary 
family (a) the child has specific adults (parents) who are warm and loving; 
(b) the mother influence is continuous, in terms of daily routine and total 
life-span; (c) the mother is the source of safety and need-gratification to 
the child; (d) the child is given constant stimulation from his world of 
Persons and objects; and (e) there is a reciprocal relationship between 
Parent and child. The absence of these elements is considered maternal 
deprivation, 

Even in the event of a clear-cut separation of the infant from its mother, 
there are obviously many conditions which may modify the effects of the 
experience on the child. Ainsworth and Bowlby comment on this: 


Both theoretical considerations and research to date suggest that separa- 
n experiences occuring under different conditions lead to effects which 
may differ qualitatively and/or quantitatively from one another. Certain of 
2€ conditions which seem likely to affect the outcome of separation . . . 
(include) , , | the state of psycho-social development and the strength of the 
dependency relationship which have been achieved by the time of separation 
and the nature of the relationship with substitute figures during the separa- 
Hon. Other conditions are: the degree of stability and security of the pre- 
Separation dependency relationship with the mother; the length of the sepa- 
sanon; the degree of continuity of the mother-child relationship during 

Separation (for example through visiting); the nature of other relationships 

rore and after separation, particularly the father-child ieiuna Ue 

tük f, of Previous familiarity with the separation D peer an a : 
tual a ETA if any; the degree of frustration of other needs such as pa cep, 
the hil activity needs during separation; and the reasons for separatio: 

M child's Understanding of them (1, p. 109). 

I 
role Pera On to suggest that we need to learn more Ln ps 
the child s Variables in modifying the effects of separation experi 

Ud. It is evident that there are a good many things we do not yet 


» Not only about the effects of separation and extremes of deprivation, 
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but about the basic elements of mother-child relationships which determine 
success, if the criterion for successful mothering is the optimum develop- 
ment of the child. The research of Dennis (8), which led to conclusions 
not entirely consistent with other research cited here, raises questions about 
the ostensibly deprived child whose development does not seem to be 
adversely affected by his experience. Stone points up our lack of under- 
standing on such matters and urges cooperative research efforts: 


What, precisely, are the significant ingredients in the mothering relation- 
ship? Is it a specifically humanizing Process, or to what extent is it essential 
to mammalian development in general? . . . What mothering practices are 
particularly harmful at which Stages of development, and at which later 
stages of development will the damage or the benefit be evident? Here is 
opportunity for physician, experimental psychologist, clinical psychologist, 
case worker, and sociologist to join hands in order to arrive at some of the 
very fundamentals of the influences which shape and misshape human 
personality (23, p. 18). 


menting on mental health, Bowlby defines mental ill-health as “, |, a 


co-operative relationships with other 
human beings (6, p. 117). Elsewhere Bowlby states: “. . . What is believed 


Bowlby at least, any mother-child situa- 
€, and continuous relationship does not 
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"e prem with the Iowa Children's Home Society, they sought 

nancial support from the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund to conduct research on the effects of home management house experi- 
ence on the personality development of infants. "T 

At the six home management house units currently operating at Iowa 
State College, the practice is to bring the infant into the house for a period 
of one college quarter, beginning usually when the infant is less than one 
month in age. Each house is equipped to accommodate a group of eight 
students and the house adviser. The students live in the house for half 
of one quarter, or about five and one-half weeks. Each student is given 
primary responsibility for the care of the infant over a four- or five-day 
period. With a new group of students entering the house at mid-quarter, 
the infant is subjected to a noncontinuous mothering experience with as 
many as 16 different mother figures over a period of approximately three 
months. In addition, there is the discontinuity associated with moving the 
infant either from the hospital or from a foster home to the home manage- 
ment house, and from the home management house to either a foster home 
or an adoptive home. 

In research currently in progress, the experimental group consists of 
approximately 40 infants who have lived in or will live in a home manage- 
ment house for a period of one college quarter, beginning in January, 1956. 
Two other groups of infants, representing two different classes of experi- 
mental control, are also being observed. The first of these is a group of 
infants, matched for age and sex with the experimental group, who are 
subjected to foster home care for a period of time during early infancy, 
followed normally by placement in a private adoptive home. The second 
of these control groups consists of infants born into complete families who 
remain with their natural parents and experience no unusual mothering 
situation. Infants in this group are also matched for age and sex with the 
infants in the experimental group. For convenience, the three groups have 
been identified as follows: Group A—home management house infants, 
Group B—infants subjected to foster home care, Group C—infants sub- 
jected only to “normal” mothering in the homes of their natural parents. 

Infants comprising Groups A and B are brought into the research 
through the services of the Iowa Children’s Home Society. They are 
children of unmarried mothers. Efforts are made to control any selective 
factors which might operate to determine which infants are placed in 
Group A and which in Group B. Thus, it may reasonably be assumed 
that no important differences exist between the two groups at the time 
of entry into the research project. Infants in Group C are brought into 
the research through the cooperation of a pediatric clinic in Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
All infants in 


birth, one purpose o 
as research subjects. 


n initial testing shortly after 
hether they can be accepted 
tal defects such as spastic 
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f which is to determine w 
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paralysis, congenital malformations of limbs or body organs, micro- or 
hydrocephaly, or serious sensory defects, are excluded. Premature. infants 
are also excluded. 

At three months of age each infant is given a complete test battery, 
which is then administered again at each of the f. i 
9 months, 12 months, 18 months, and 24 months, This test battery is given 
as nearly as possible to the exact day representing each of these ages. 
However, for practical reasons and difficulties of 
time from two weeks prior to that day to two w 
has been allowed, 


The kinds of data being collected on the infants m 


follows: (a) medical, (b) Psychometric, and (c) 
medical data consist of the birth histor 


ay be classified as 
anthropometric. The 
Y and reports made regularly by the 
tived through admin- 
the Cattell Infant Intelli- 
Motor Development. In 


tion. This Sequence is taken immedi- 
anth 


» calf circumference, bi- 


iliac width, thickness of subcutaneous fatty tissue in calf of left leg, 


a team of 
Topometric measure- 


| t hom have received 
aking Physical measurements of infants, 
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permit. The administration of the complete test battery, excluding the 
medical examination which is given separately by the physician, requires 
about one hour, depending on the age of the infant, the case with which 
rapport is developed, and other miscellaneous factors. . 

At the time of this writing, there are 101 subjects in the noncontinuous 
mothering research project, about evenly distributed among the three 
groups. A preliminary comparison of 36 infants in Group C with 60 infants 
in the combined Groups A and B indicates that the home management 
house and foster home babies are in no way inferior to the natural home 
babies at the time of induction into the research. 

As the data are analyzed, reports will be made which describe more 
fully the comparative status of Groups A, B, and C at the time of initial 
examination, as well as the relative progress of each of the three groups 
during the first two years of life. It is to be hoped that follow-up studies 
of these same subjects will permit investigation of the long-range effects, 
if any, of the kind of discontinuous mothering described here. 
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1 f A NOTE ON THE SIMILAR EFFECTS OF LOW SOCIAL 
AVAILABILITY OF AN ADULT AND BRIEF SOCIAL 
DEPRIVATION ON YOUNG CHILDREN'S BEHAVIOR 


Jacos L. Gewirtz 


Laboratory of Psychology 
National Institute of Mental Health 


Dowar» M. BAER 


University of Washington 


Cuaya H. RorH 
The University of Chicago 


In two recent researches experimental conditions were devised to affect 
the behavior of young children for social reinforcers from adults. These 
conditions (which were implemented by different operational procedures 
in each case) appear to have a number of possibly critical formal charac- 
teristics in common. A comparison of them may prove fruitful. 


PROCEDURES 


In one study (2), children (Ss) ranging in age from 4-0 to 5-7 engaged 
individually in easel painting in the presence of an adult. They could 
emit attention-secking responses to the adult under conditions of the ap- 
parent low and high availability of the adult as a source of social reinforcers. 
With one-half (28) of the Ss, the adult appeared continually available 
(High Availability); that is, he sat passively immediately behind the child, 
attending completely to him. The child was told at the outset that the adult 
would watch him paint. With the remaining 28 Ss, the adult sat at à desk 
farther away, apparently engrossed in paper work (Low Availability). 
Here the child was informed at the outset that the adult had work to com- 
plete at his desk, but that upon request he would be happy to supply all 
the materials the child needed. Under both conditions the adult responded 
briefly to any direct initiation of the child in a friendly and pleasant manner. 

In the second study (4); 32 children in a similar age group (3-10 w 53) 
played a two-response marble game individually in the presence i isa 
adult experimenter (E). By reinforcing the initially less frequent resP 

i ^ ie. b ing “Good,” "Um-hmm," and the like), the rela- 
with approval (i.e. by saying AM 2. Each child played the 
-ve frequency of the response could be increased. ch child play S 
me * the adult's presence on two occasions. One, defined as Socia 
oriri: was preceded by a 20-minute period of social isolation. During 
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this deprivation period the child waited alone, in a bare room while the 
game was “repaired” by the adult in an adjoining room. On the other 
occasion, defined as Non-deprivation, the child played the game immedi- 
ately upon his arrival from his play group. 

Factorial control was exercised over the sex of the children and adults 
in both studies (and different Ss and Es were employed in each). That is, 
half of the subjects of each sex interacted individually with a man, the other 
half with a woman. 


Resutts 


Low Availability of the adult and Social Deprivation both effected 
similar increases in the incidence of behaviors by the children for social 
reinforcers from the adults. The mean frequency of attention-seeking re- 
sponses was greater under Low Availability than under High Availability. 
And, similarly, the mean relative frequency of behaviors for approval was 


reliably increased by the Deprivation condition, relative to the Non-depriva- 
tion condition. 


In both studies a similar cross 
forcer was observed: Children a 
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Ficure 1—A comparison of the mean increases in behaviors for social reinforcers 
due to Low Adult Availability with those due to Social Deprivation, as re- 
flected against the four Sex of S by Sex of E conditions. 


COMPARISON 


This uniform cross-sex qualification of the Availability and Deprivation 
variables might be referred to a number of rationales [summarized in (2)], 
the most prominent probably being Freud’s Oedipus theory. However, the 
underlying nature of this interaction is less important here than the fact 
that it displays such a remarkably similar form under both experimental 
conditions. This similarity cannot readily be ascribed to chance; conse- 
quently, it presents a clear invitation to analyze the formal characteristics 
of the deprivation and availability conditions. If these conditions can in- 
ee behavior for what are presumed to be different social reinforcers in 
iban manner under comparable conditions, it is reasonable to suspect 

ey share important characteristics. 
-— examination of these two experimental conditions bears out gs 
ac ation. Social Deprivation clearly involves a complete limitation o 
cess to all sources of social reinforcement. A fair restatement of this would 
bea all reinforcing persons are rendered unavailable for a period of . 
points s the Availability conditions certainly appear to comes n 
a mii n precisely this dimension: Low Availability of the adult imp ies 
him imited supply (although not a zero supply) of reinforcers from 
than does High Availability.! In other words, both experimental pro- 


an 


à " 
^ It should be noted that in the Deprivation condition, reinforcers were delivered after 
Aden zero supply of reinforcers; in the Low ‘Availability condition, reinforcers were 
ered during a period of apparently limited supply of reinforcers. 
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s È E. paf 
cedures appear to involve a simple dimension of the relative supply 
social reinforcers. 


observation response (1). The findings described here and in (5)* seem to 


of deprivation and satiation may 
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A SHORT FORM OF THE CHILDREN'S MANIFEST 
ANXIETY SCALE 


Nissim Levy 


Brown University 


Recently Castaneda et al. have published a children’s form (CMAS) 
of the Taylor manifest anxiety scale (1). In the process of carrying out a 
large scale standardization and item analysis study on subjects from two 
towns in Rhode Island, we found ro items which showed no significant 
differences for either grade or sex. 

It was the purpose of the present study to determine the relationship 
FC fein this ro-item form of the CMAS and the original 42-item form. 
e Protocols were rescored using the ro-item form. This was accomplished 
ee simply since all of the protocols had previously been coded on IBM 

p for the item-analytic study. e 
cant a the Rhode Island data indicated that not only were there signifi- 
ai and grade differences but also a significant interaction for full-scale 
hae Separate Pearsonian correlation coefficients were computed for each 

able six subgroups which comprised our total population of subjects. 

It I presents these values. 
predi can be seen that the short-form scores do quite a respectable job of 

icting the full-form scores. The correlations range in value from 84 


TABLE I 


SH 
ORT FORM-FULL FORM CORRELATIONS FOR DIFFERENT GRADE 
LEVELS AND FOR BOYS AND GIRLS SEPARATELY 


4TH 5TH 6TH 
E. E i a 
Boys 
Gis, eee n5 — 84 129 -85 ise 88 
“SOE en Bas Sekine 4 130 84 113 84 185 -95 
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to .95. Approximately 70 to go per cent of the variance in the full-scale 
scores can be accounted for by the variance of the scores on the short form. 

Another of the possible advantages of the short form lies in the fact that 
it is composed of items which do not seem to show significant sex or grade 
differences. One could, it would seem, more reasonably ignore Ss’ sex OF 


grade in the fourth to sixth grade range when using the short-form scale 
than when using the full scale, 


For those interested in using the short form, the 10 items which com- 
prise it are numbers 2, 9: 13, 15, 18, 26, 31, 43, 44, and 46 as presented in 
Castaneda et al. (1). 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MOTHERS’ AND FATHERS’ 
RATINGS OF LOW ANXIOUS AND HIGH 
ANXIOUS CHILDREN * 
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Yale University 


As part of an ongoing project concerned with the development and 
correlates of children’s anxiety, this study focuses on differences among 
parents’ ratings of high anxious (HA) and low anxious (LA) children. 
Recent reports (1, 4, 5) from this project described the Test Anxiety (TA) 
and General Anxiety (GA) Scales for children? which were used to deter- 
mine placement of children in the LA and HA groups in the present study. 
The previous reports have presented evidence pertaining to the validity of 
the anxiety scales. In the present study, validity of the scales was also of 
Primary importance. That is, it was predicted that on items of a personality 
check list parents of LA children would rate their children more favorably 
than would parents of HA subjects. In addition, the present procedure 
Permitted another important investigation. Most researchers in this area 
have relied on mothers' judgments of their children's characteristics, where- 
as both parents’ evaluations of their child were obtained in this study. As 
à result, it was possible to compare the fathers’ ratings with the mothers’. 
A further refinement was possible in that boys and girls were represented 
Eey in the two anxiety groups. Thus, fathers’ and mothers’ ratings of 

ʻA and HA boys could be investigated as well as both parents’ ratings for 
girls. While no specific differences were expected between fathers’ and 
"nsa judgments, it is clear that any significant differences would have 
i Hl implications for research relying on parental evaluations of 
rens personalities. 


] MzrHoD 
Sub jects 


The children in this study were selected from 747 pupils in grades two 


“trough five who had answered the TA and GA questionnaires in "n 
Previous grade. Additionally, all had taken the Otis Alpha Intelligence 


1 " 
wane Project of which this study is a part is being supported by a grant from the 
e. States Public Health Service (M-712). 
Opies of these two scales are available for research purposes only. 
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rated or divorced 
€ parents were sepa à 
i ere excluded whos : c duds 
Seales pei aaa as arithmetic, reading, or behavior problems by 

or who were ri 


oup and the design was a 2 (anxiety) by 2 (sex) by 4 (grade) arrange- 
" B n 
rx) with four subjects in each cell. 
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5 instructed to compare their child with children of his 
Were to decide which of the two words described him better. 
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clearly favorable 
Were placed randomly in the list with the 
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the 16 items previously judged by three people as clearly having a favorable 
value at one extreme and an unfavorable value at the other. For the 16 
Pairs of HA and LA boys, the fathers’ ratings of each matched pair were 
examined to see whether the father of LA rated his son more favorably or 
unfavorably than the father of the HA judged his boy. For each item, the 
number of times the father of the LA boy rated him more favorably than 
the HA boy’s father judged his son (matched with the LA son) was 
counted as well as the number of times the LA boy was judged less favor- 
ably than his mate. The obtained proportion was subjected to a sign test 
aod the p value was computed. This test was used for each of the 16 items. 
: oe in which the fathers of a matched pair of LA and HA boys 
ated their sons equally favorably were not considered in obtaining the 


TABLE I 


DIFFERENCE IN PARENTS’ FAVORABLE RATINGS OF LA AND HA CHILDREN* 


Mean 
Diff- 
ther Mother Parent erence 


Father Mother Father Mother Parent Parent Fai 
-Child -Child Test? 


lem! -Boy -Boy -Girl -Girl -Boy -Girl -Child 


M .02 .29 ag 78  .02 50 02 50 07 025 
Unanxious | 39 so so  .50 35 50 35 50 44 95 
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Active IE 807 50 +09 ET ESI 40 .02 +50 .04 005 
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D ex s 60 70 Br 29 77 09 .36 .50 39 .20 
Inifsnendenr 39 o6 so so  .0j so 27 20 2 005 
atn nt 6r “50 Ji 50 65 58 J7 150 Zi .995 
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Ame a O 7 38 o3 6o a3 4t 4 05 
Adaptable c8; 7 33 39 92 59 95 50 588 995 
Care in Plans Bı o a3 49 43 06 50 43 38 75 
Not Sensiti E M 33 39 81 14 .58 29 .50 27 LO 
Takes p] is de od ag go da 16 8 237 09 — 0I 
Mean Difen 9 Gr so so 50 42 34 50 44 "5 
Cace Test or 25 15 6o  .20 20 40 50 4? .oo2! 


© Probab: 
and x abilities below .50 indicate that the LA were rated more favorably than the HA 
than the LA 


subjects. To. Over .50 indicate that the HA were judged more favorably _the 
aS Well as tine Significant in the predicted direction at or below p = -10 are italicized 
he term ass significant in the opposite direction with a P value of .90 or above. 
iN = 9. 5 for the favorable extremes of the items are listed. 
N= 16. 


i= 144. 
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probabilities, since each pair of LA and HA children was matched carefully 
on intelligence, sex, and grade. Following the same Procedure, the a 
of the LA subjects were compared with those of the HA subjects for the 
various parent-child groupings given in the first row of Table 1. In all the 
groupings, mothers’ ratings were compared with mothers’, and fathers 
compared with fathers’, t 
The results of these analyses are Presented in Table 1 
probabilities. For each parent-child grouping, 
one for each of the 16 items. At the bottom 
nificance point determined by a £ test co 
difference from chance of the 16 p values į iti 
cach item, ¢ tests were computed to determine the si 
difference from chance of the nine probabilities ol 
breakdowns of parent-child groups (column 10). Finally, 
ence test was done for all 144 p values in the main body of the table. 
For all 144 p values, the mean difference from -50 is signi 
the .002 level. The Same results are reflected in the co 
ratings of children, where only four items yield results in the wrong 
direction while 15 are in the predicted direction, and the mean difference 


in the form of 
there is a column of p values, 
of each column, there is a sig- 


mates are judged by thei 
tend to be discriminate 
mothers, 


A er item on 
Ut not in the pre- 
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dicted direction: In short, whatever discriminations are made are the 
results of the fathers’ ratings and not the mothers’. 

In column 5 are given the results of a comparison of the ratings by 
parents of HA and LA boys. The corresponding results for girls are in 
column 6, When these two columns are viewed in relation to each other, 
two things seem worthy of note. First, there are certain items (mature, 
leads others, generous, affectionate) in which HA and LA boys are dis- 
criminated but girls are not, or HA and LA girls are discriminated but 
boys are not. Second, there are two items (relaxed and adaptable) in which 
LA girls are rated more favorably than HA girls, while on the same items 
HA boys are rated more favorably, though not significantly, than LA boys. 
There is also one item (ambitious) on which LA boys are rated more 
favorably than HA boys, whereas HA girls are rated slightly more favorably 
on that item than LA girls. Another way of stating the above is that there 
is not a single item which discriminates significantly between HA and LA 
boys as well as between HA and LA girls. This finding does not permit of 
any clear-cut conclusion. It does suggest, however, that the anxious boy 
as defined in this project is perceived by parents differently than the 
anxious girl. 


Discussion 


The most suggestive finding reported above concerns the failure of 
Mothers’ ratings to discriminate between the anxiety groups whereas the 
fathers’ r atings do discriminate in the predicted direction. This result takes 
kn added significance in light of the fact that significant and predicted 
differences between these 32 matched pairs of children have been obtained 
in other situations: direct classroom observations, the Rorschach situation, 

- and an experimental learning task? (3, 4 5)- 
Ee explanations, of course, are possible. It may be that fade 159 
volved QC with their children than do mothers, are less emotiona y 

I with their children and perceive them somewhat more dispassionate- 
dad my be also that the mothers, who previous to the ratings had pa 
comp inen. questions about the adjustment of their child, were T E n 
Teveale d ating for or reacting against whatever facts or attitu' ES j^ ad 
moth to the interviewer. It is also conceivable that the ratings © 

“ts and fathers are not discrepant in that they may be using samples 
n = which differ in terms of time (C: day vs. night), cel 
tis c a of peer relationships) and variety of possible Koen 

and anoth ing to say that the ratings of mothers and fathers ae ^ n 
Conclusion thing to say that one is valid and the other is not. o 7 
“ston we feel entitled to draw is that developmental studies whic 
3 
of FE es sendy involving the experimental learning task, 
ere used for reasons cited in that publication. 
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rely on the ratings or observations by the mother, and this characteri s 
almost all such studies, may in overlooking the father be robbing. them- 
selves of important data. — — T í EPE. 

It was noted earlier that while there were certain items which discrimi- 

nated between HA and LA boys and others which discriminated between 

HA and LA girls, there was not a single item which discriminated for 

both sexes. We interpret this as suggesting that anxiety, as defined by 

scores on our two scales, has different psychological significance for boys 

P and girls. The following very brief summary of findings of other of our 

" studies may clarify this interpretation. Although girls consistently get higher 
scores than boys on both the Test Anxiety and General Anxiety Scales, the 

predicted interfering effects of anxiety tend to show up much more clearly 

between HA and LA boys than between HA and LA girls. We have else- 

Where (4) suggested that our culture makes it easier for a girl to admit 

- to anxiety than for a boy—one might say that we expect and support the 
admission of anxiety in a girl far more than in a boy. We tentatively hold 

to the opinion that boys who score high anxious are admitting to reactions 

Which they experience as ego-alien to a greater degree than is true of girls. 

This opinion is not incompatible with the finding in the present study 


that no item of the rating scales discriminated both between HA and LA 
boys and between HA and LA girls. - 
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AGE AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN MOTIVATIONAL 
ORIENTATION TO THE COMMUNICATIVE ACT 


RonaLp PENNY 
Australian National University 


| 
A In our everyday communication relationships we constantly make in- 
ferences, perhaps not always consciously, about the communicator's moti- 
| vation from both what he says and how he says it. We observe the fact 
that he repeatedly returns to particular topics, that he selects some aspects 
of a topic and disregards others, that he uses a particular tone of voice or 
4 style of speech, and so on. From such data we may infer that he has a 
one track mind,” that he is biassed, that he is being sincere or insincere. 
Probably most inferences of this kind are made automatically, on the basis 
of very limited data together with rather broad assumptions about human 
nature. We rarely go to the trouble of verifying our inferences by further 
observation or by seeking corroboration of their validity from other persons. 
One result of this imprecision is that we have little knowledge of develop- 
mental trends concerning the aim or orientation of communication. This 
P is a report of an experiment directed toward that end. We shall 
: eni results which throw some light on the motivational orientation of 
= ‘ments made by Australian school children concerning the content of 


their ME 
communications on various topics. 


Previous REsEARCH 


P al re pedes d ees A Pp on enn a 
ata Were coll g the 1920's and 1930s (1, 4 » 29 es 
Street, Att ected by recording snatches of conversation overh ciini 
Variables €mpts were made to determine the effects of various indepen m * 
y e — 85 the communicant's social status, the po Kop 2 
Setting vita cating pair (man-to-man, man-to-woman, etc.), an i e x r 
Variable ithin which the communication took place, but the epen in 
Ielateq» Was usually simply the amount of “thing-related and person 
content. On the whole, the results of these studies uniformly 


: indica rmty 
t $ 
€ the presence of sex differences; men tend to talk about “things 


and 
is. gor « Xm i 
men about “persons.” Many other studies in related fields such as 
are congruent with 


Inter, 
t B ern reading matter, and movie preferences 
he aa with conversation content. —— — 
\ 9f children ings of Piaget (8) in connection with the eres wes is 
ori and those of other investigators who have applied his me 
izing language behavior (2, 3, 6) are also relevant to our present 
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concern, for here we have some implicit emphasis on the functions served 
by various types of communicative acts. Language behavior is x 
when the child "does not bother to know to whom he is speaking nor 
whether he is being listened to. . . (he) speaks only about himself . T 
he feels no desire to influence his hearer nor to tell him anything (8, 
pp- 9-10). His speech is “socialized” when there is * interchange of ideas, 

criticism of the work or behavior of others, when there is definite inter- 
action. Clearly, there are motivational implications to these definitions. In 
their present form, however, they are far from adequate for the purpose of 
making clear-cut categorizations of communicative acts from the point of 


egocentric” 


MzrHop or CATEGORIZING MOTIVATIONAL ORIENTATION 


By motivational 


orientation we mean something like this: 
that all communica 


tive acts are motivate 
the act partially or wholly satisfies the need. The 
kind of need are we talking about? Alternatively, w 
is the communication aimed at? One way of 


we assume 

d and that the. erformance of 
H p . 

question is, just what 


hat kind of satisfaction 
answering 


this question is 


Predominantly 
Narcissistic 


Predominantly 
nformationg| 


INFORMATION high 
ORIENTATION Ale UM 


FIGURE 1—Motivational orientation categories. 
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to state the extent to which the communication is oriented toward informa- 
= arg and the extent to which it is concerned with self-involvement. 
es all refer to these two dimensions as informational and narcissistic 
orientations, 'The reason for choosing these two dimensions rather than 
Tatae Prep permit the locating of the intent of communications in 
a oe C ctun on the basis of two variables which are relevant to 
EL - communications; furthermore, no communication will have 
this sisi. b s on both of these two dimensions. Thus, if we represent 
diber Han z igure 1, every communication can be located at a point 
al dessin € zero-zero point. Clearly, we are dealing with only one way 
g motivational orientation. There are, of course, other dimen- 


sions . . . " . 
that could be used in specific instances. For example, a communication 
place to play after school's 


suc « à 
h as "How about coming around to my 
but such specific 


PLU H 
"iles... indicate the presence of an affiliation motive | suc 
would be relevant to comparatively few communications. 
tö us ping of assigning precise informational and narcissistic values 
TAER unications is a difficult one. In the present analysis we have side- 
di pped this issue and have used a classificatory scheme indicated by the 
‘viding lines in Figure 1. The definitions of the categories are: 
Ge al orientation—the communication content is predominantly 
re Ses the objective qualities of physical objects or persons. The 
options at ihe self in the form of reference to one’s own possessions or 
uni must be slight compared with the objective “loading” of the com- 
ication. 
ome te orientation—the content of the commun 
The “ are with drawing attention to the self. 
€ "mixed" and “unclassifiable” categories will be referred to later. 


ication is predom- 


TABLE I E 
= CLASS SIZE AND MEAN AGE 
= 
First Year SECOND YEAR Trirp YEAR FounTH YEAR 
B N Mean Age N Mean Age N Mean Age N Mean Age 
‘Oys - Ju 
Girls as 25 13- 4 37 14- 5 29 15- 5 21 16- 2 
= a TUN 19 13-11 20 14-11 16 15- 8 
Th SUBJECTS 
b i E ONE 
School " comprised the first four grades of a boys and a girls grammar 
12 boy : ee 
Year,” “s boys and 83 girls. We shall refer to these grades as at's 
Schoo ra Year,” etc. There was one class for each grade at eac 
Member. able 1 shows the sizes of the classes and the mean ages of the 
( ds to first year High 


chool Noes scholastic level of First Year correspon 
Ustralian system). 
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Data 


The data were collected in individual interview sessions. MM to = 
interview each S had filled in questionnaires in class concerning his en 
municatee selections for 12 different topics. These questions TEn Ew 
form: “Whom do you talk to about . . . . ?" The topics were: oe 
hobby, what you want to do when you leave school, personal secrets, * ^" 
work, dreams, father and mother, films and film stars, teachers, girls ( s 
boys) or boys (for girls), jokes, school sport, and religion. In the interv a 
the S was asked, with respect to 10 of these topics (jokes and persona 
secrets being excluded): “When you talk about... . just what are the 
kinds of things you do talk about?” The responses, which constitute the 
raw data of this analysis, were recorded verbatim. 


ANALYsIS 


Every response was classifed as being either predominantly informa- 
tionally or narcissistically oriented with the exception of those that clearly 
contained both orientations ("mixed") and those that contained neither 
(“unclassifiable”), The following are examples for each of the categories, 


Topic Response 
Informational Orientation 
Girls “Where they come from, where they live, if they can dance, 
if they go out much, if they've got any brothers here, what 
sort of a girl she is—big, tall or thin.” 
School work “Lessons, interest of the 
ing, oxy-welding.” 
“The roles they're suited for 
places they go when the 
sort of houses they live i 


Narcissistic Orientation 
School sport "Why I wasn't picked, that I always go to practice and never 
get picked," 


Work, wheat seeds, contour-plough- 
Films and » the clothes they wear and the 
film stars y're not acting, all their husbands, 
n, the way they entertain." 


Dreams "What I dreamt about, adventures, girls, driving Dad's cat 
and smashing it up.” 

Father and “How Mum cooks, about going to work with my father, how 

mother I like being at home with them di 


luring the holidays, how 
much pocket-money they let me have.” 


Mixed Orientation 


Teachers “IE they give you the cane, if they are cranky, if you've got 
a good house-master, what they give you in class, when they 
take you next,” 


Boys “The things they do like cli 


Unclassifiable 

"That's a secret." 

"I'm afraid I'm not very much help to you." 
“I used to talk about it but I don't now.” 
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This ki ; 

aspects: of the "m vie are not made on the basis of the structural 
Been A Mibi riae n the absence of such objective classificatory 
a erable Goro ep oem in the interpretations is likely to be of 
hating a sandeun ces or this reason a reliability check was made by 
sd $n from the y im sc sample of 50 responses from the boys’ data 
pologist. The d. s ir ua independently by an experienced anthro- 
FEN ox id: vod this check was as follows: 65 per cent complete 
a response as being i Lene disagreement (as when one judge classified 
8 per cent com rite dis ormational or narcissistic and the other as mixed), 
as in ene saan ew oe dk (as when one judge classified the response 
in the formatai] the other as narcissistic). No significant judge-bias 
disagreement ae oe direction was present in the 27 partial 
it was felt that this i x 65 per cent complete agreement is not hig 

ment, was solde : get E with the mere 8 per cent complete disagree- 
unduly biassed. o justify the belief that the categorizations Were not 


Resutts 

in each of the cate- 
s of age level. Such 
£ class level (First 


T 
cides, = iow A "i the percentages of responses 
2 grouping is iot t x data have been grouped in term: 
tar, Second Yea identical with a grouping in terms o! 
ap between cla r, etc.) as there was a considerable amount of age over- 
stance, "it “sek Amongst the Second Year boys there were, for in- 
etween 13-0 and 13-11 years, 16 between 14-0 and 14-11, 


7 betwee 
n 15-0 and 15-11, and 1 aged 16-1. Also, as may be seen from 


Tabl. 
er the f 
» there was a six-months difference between the mean ages of the 
he class levels. Table 2 


girls! c] 
asses compared with the boys' at each of t 


PERCE TABLE 2 

ENT 

NTAGES OF RESPONSES IN MOTIVATIONAL CATEGORIES 
(Data grouped according to chronological agc) 


* 


PER C EN T A G E sS 

Age Level N Informational Narcissistic Mixed Unclassifiable 
12-0 to 4 Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls — Boys Girls Boys Girls 
T3. 2-11 
its MEET G d 53 31! B 24 15 26 18. 19 
15.9 Bux Uo 24 m 46 39 13 20 28 31 3 9 
16-0 Wiser i, au. om 42 43 B 19. 26 29 7 H 
17-0 a 16r > $ 52 47 10 12 25 35 13 6 

Saat Xo g ss 43 8 10 24 41 m e 
5 — = — 
58 = 8 — 16 17 


ts 
Signi 
93: Mi ificance 
? Mix, of : z M 
ed, p = oa differences (sign test): Informational, p = -193 Narcissistic, P = 
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holds chronological age constant and is, therefore, a more accurate repre- 
sentation of sex differences in motivational orientation than Table 3 in 
which the data are grouped in terms of class level. Table 3 shows essentially 
the same trends as Table 2, though as has been pointed out, it is not really 
suitable for intersex comparisons. On the other hand, there are grounds 
for preferring it to Table 2 for intrasex age comparisons. The chief reason 
is that about go per cent of the Ss’ communicatees were drawn from their 
school classes rather than their age groups. The answer to the question: 
"When you talk about . . . | just what are the kinds of things you do 
talk about?" referred, therefore, to communication w 
Furthermore, there were, presumably, m 
lap between classes. A 14-year-old boy i 
brighter than a 14-year-old in First Year. It seems quite plausible, therefore, 
that a grouping of the data in terms of class level is not only justifiable 
but also psychologically more meaningful for intrasex age comparisons 
than a chronological age grouping.! 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES IN MOTIVATIONAL CATEGORIES 
(Data grouped according to class level) 


PER CSP YW a mw @ ¢ 


N Informational Narcissistic Mixed Unclassifiable 

Boys Girls — Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

D BOr un 25 28 42 31 18 24 26 28 14 17 
2nd Year ....,. 37 19 46 42 13 17 26 31 15 IO 
3rd Year ...... 29 20 56 46 I0 rn 22 32 12 10 
4th Year - 201. 16 48 47 8 1 22 36 22 3 


Differences Between Class Levels (Table 3) 

1. The percenta 
tional orientation, as we have defined it, cha 
age. With only two mino 
and Fourth Year girls, narcissistic) the 
and the narcissistic decrease, 

2. Within each sex group the informationa 
than the narcissistic at all class levels, The diff 
greater with increasing age. 


l percentages are greater 
erences, of course, become 


1 The total N is less in Table 3 than in Table 2 because of the [^ 
of the small Fifth Year classes have bcen included in Table 2 but, 
not included in Table 3. 


ct that the members 
because of their sizes, 
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3. The mixed percentages for the boys decrease slightly with increasing 
age; those for the girls increase. : 
The same trends occur in Table 2 though less unequivocally. 


| 
Sex Differences (Table 2) 

+ At each age level, with one exception (14-0 to 14-11), the boys tend 
to be somewhat more informationally inclined than the girls. In all cases 
the girls are More narcissistically inclined than the boys. 

5. The mixed percentages for the girls are greater than those for the 
boys at all age levels. This would seem to indicate that for the girls there 
iS fa counteracting trend to that shown by the informational percentages. 
The degree of predominantly narcissistic orientation decreases with ee 

| Mg age but instead of this orientation changing clearly to an informanopa 
| one, as seems to be the case with the boys, more and more responses have 


; : ; : A i arcis- 
to be classified as being of mixed orientation—perhaps a kind of n 
Sisti. 


i idee 1 É 5 : iented 
€ "contamination" of what would otherwise be informationally orient 
responses, 


Discussion 


, "" be espe- 

á dialysis of the interpersonal communication process ought to de 
rally useful from the point of view of throwing light on many asp 

€ soci 

Cative 


| alization Process, This is because the performance of the ear 

Pita act involves a variety of decisions. Decisions have to yee 
action With the selection of the communicate, the topic, the a not 

Priatenes; of the social setting for the particular act, and so on. This is 


: H nalysis 
Say that there is conscious deliberation before or introspective a de 


of 


| te uu Ri The performance of the act does, however, clearly my 
i course Play of many social and individual forces. One such force is, 

» : * communicator's motivation. . in which the com- 
Sense, the communicative act is an experiment in whic 


f 
: ers’ evalu- 
gets more or less immediate feedback concerning oth 


ations of ck must 


m and his communication procedures. Such feedba 
2 important aspect of the socialization process. 
Bine orientation, we have assumed, is tese pre 
Mation +. OU OF the content of the communication. Presuma ap ae 
the ur available to and reacted to by the communicatee t pin mti 
ationg Municator with feedback concerning the aeceprabiliiy 0 well be 
Dodige Orientation. In this way motivational orientations I Ahere ir 
be án Y the social forces existing within the peer m ends may 
Well eae ey are other modifying agencies. Parents A0 7 approving 
9r dig, o What they perceive to be particular rta eee HR 

ng ways. They may, for example, punish boas 


\- ) PPproyj 
Ur dat : -ational orientation are 
takin a show that certain modifications to motivationa se 
hes 


plac ting that t 
© between the ages of 12 and 17. We are suggesting 


Constitute ii 


d by the mode 


. Motivati 


ow, 
< 
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modifications are being brought about, at least in part, by peer group 
forces. The communication data we have analysed are, after all, peer 
group communication data. We are not here concerned with the basis of 
these forces but rather with showing that they apparently exist and that 
they affect the sexes differently. ! 
The general direction of the change is, as we have seen, from narcis- 
sistic toward informational. Although extrapolation on the basis of such 
data involves the assumption of certain developmental constants, it would 
seem to be a reasonable guess that for age groups lower than our First Year 
level the proportion of narcissistic responses wi 
findings support this guess. His “ego-centrism” 
our narcissistic orientation category but a rearrang 
a way as to fit fairly well with our definitions indicates a narcissistic pro- 
Portion of between 0.55 and 0.66 for children between the ages of seven 
and eight? Similarly, we should expect that there would be further in- 
creases in the informational Proportion with further increases in age. Both 
these tendencies are, of course, limited. No communication can be "pure" 


in the sense of lacking either motivational orientation completely. But that 
is not a psychological issue. 


ould be greater. Piaget's 
is not synonymous with 
ement of his data in such 


SumMary 


tion of such an analysi 


n s to the investigation of the socialization process has 
been discussed, 
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PREDICTION OF SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE IN 
COMMUNITY YOUTH GROUPS 


-— Heren R. MARSHALL 
choo: O e E 7 inii ji 
f Home Economics, University of Kentucky 


Community 

but have mik a or clubs are a prominent feature of American life 
No examples a p» for the most part in research on social acceptance. 
of factors sabe: s found by the author of their use in investigations 
trial, and militar e , with social acceptance, although school, camp, indus- 
research en. À groups have been frequently used for such studies. The 
hypotheses eae ee these populations gives consistent support to some 
variables appear rned with factors affecting social acceptance. Enough 
different from oh suggest that some be tested concurrently on a population 
Ment of a theor y used originally. This initial step in (or test of) develop- 
of the unexpl y of social acceptance is possible at the present time by use 

This oo of community groups. 
Broups of six 1 proposes to test the prediction for community youth 
Ceptance, ci concerned with factors affecting sociometric ac- 
bns (a) 23 Yl ly, the community youth group populations are as fol- 
Seated in one Tilin. Economics 4-H Clubs of 324 girls aged 10 to 20 years 
nd gi girls aged uy county; (b) 22 Agriculture 4H Clubs of 314 boys 
he six hypothe o 20 years in the same county. 
as research = 1 eses were developed inductively fro 
qeasure or dos usions. They are listed below with 
9mplete uec pad used in this investigation to 
on of research literature is not attempte 


Tevie 

W 

ae and reports are cited that li ; n 
heses, ed that list and describe the evi 


l In 
with 


m empirical evidence 
a description of the 
define the factor. 
d here; rather, 
dence for these 


child or 

Vth sociometrie ped peg has a positive, low correlation (15-20) 
d : lons averaging aro "p ithin the school classes studied, standard 
ge clad nine-year Mn kour months of age have been. reported. Age 
meas, renee in dm a within the clubs of this investigation. Hence, 
Te of the factor ey rom the median age of the club is used as à 

ocio ociometric stat oE:age imn addition to chronological age 1n months. 
Metric scores HSE both sex groups is higher for girls than for boys. 
are used in the sex comparisons of this investigation an 


ave 
een 
tepo so used mar 
ua that boys om in only one report ( 10). It has been frequently 
Ptance tests ec 6) girls more often than girls choose boys on social 
vel of 2; 5 s. 

performance or achievement in the skills and knowledge 

d to sociometric 


essentia 
lf 
Sta or or be; 
tus (1 r being taught to the group is positively relate. 
luded in the 4H Club pro- 
by trained 


Stam ‘ 
WO pe i e inc. 
Ns P rformance ratings ar i 
e county contest 


€, th ; 
CHILD Sips € project rating, is made at th 
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judges of an article (clothing, food, home furnishings) made by the E 
as a part of project requirements in home economics clubs, or of an animal, 
fowl, or produce raised by agriculture club members. The home economics 
ratings of A, B, and C are comparable to grades of skill and knowledge 
used with other groups. Home economics project requirements attempt to 
adapt to age differences in performance. The five place agriculture ratings 
probably are not performance measures; i.e., quality of animals is affected 
by heredity so that ratings of these animals are not expected to relate to 
sociometric scores of club members. 4-H members may enroll in several 
Projects, so any project rating of A placed the member in the A classifi- 
cation in this investigation. 

The other performance rating is an end-of-the-year (September) project 
honor evaluation of members’ ratings in all competitions and participation 
in all club activities and in community and school activities. Members 
must record activities on the project honor form to be considered, so that 
a member's submission of a filled out form does not necessarily imply 
performance in the rated aspects superior to all members not submitting 
these forms. Score points given to each activity and rating have been de- 
termined in past years by state extension specialists for use throughout the 
state. The forms submitted were scored by club leaders and committees 
of the county sponsoring groups at a county meeting. Scores of go to 100 
were classed as State Project Honor, and of 75 to 89 as County Project 


Honor in home economics clubs. 
clubs. 


4. Leadership is positively related to Sociometric status (15). This 
relationship has 
sociometric choic 


interaction, Election to one of the five club offices is the definition of leader- 
ship used in this investigation, 


Classification was similar in agriculture 


county (13). The second performance rating used to te 
project honor form, resembles the leadership rating for: 


5. Family and community variables may relate to social 
particular groups. Studies Teport conflicting evidence on the presence and 
absence of relations between social acceptance and classifications of socio- 
economic status (1, 3, 11, 16, 20), sibling status or number (1, 4, 9, 13, 21) 
Place of residence (17), and race or nationality (7, 18, 19). Two dichoto- 
mous classifications of this type are used in this investigation: residence in 
town or on a farm, and attendance at the same or different schools. 
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6. Sociometric status in one group has a positive and fairly high corre- 
lation (.50-.60) with sociometrie status in groups of different membership 
(14, 22). Sociometric scores were obtained in both agriculture and home 
economics clubs for 33 girls, and within the county group attending District 


Club Camp for 15 members with scores in one of the two club popu- 
ations, 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


"Mes individuaj; and groups used as subjects (Ss) resided in one Illinois 
was a B the 1950 census, 87.5 per cent of the 25,000 county population 
lies p^ ed as rural, a city of about 3,000 population being classified. as 
hee : 15€ county was close to the rural Illinois average in home ee 
eid pare value of farm products sold, and percentage of arm 
hos icem may be described as having the narrow range of ml 
ranked Xaracteristic of rural areas in this section of the Unite uM : 
of ed x ihe upper fourth of Illinois counties in such measures of leve 
“cation as that 9.4 per cent of the farm adults aged 25 years or more 
Sd attended college, and a median of 9.1 school years had been completed 
Y these adults, 
© groups used in this investigation were 4-H Clubs, the youth organi- 
boe education in agriculture and home economics of the he 
ture = the University of Illinois and the U.S. Department o oe 
md Tian have been organized in this county for more Ee De 
Such des 1P 1n each club tends to be limited to a specific geographica ra 
9r hom : township. Each township in the county had either an agricu. 
© economics club, and the majority had both types of clubs. hw - 
jui cna Economics 4-H Club members serving as Ss in ete 
author M ani 270 girls present at the regular club meeting at Ms s 
23 clubs ministered the sociometric test. Tests were admini y 
all co within a six-weeks period of June and early July, 1956, p Ns 
4 Petitions, Ss constituted 83 per cent of the enrollment. Clu Ra 
|f mean ve to 28 members and Ss in each club from "e i ama 
istration nber of meetings held by the club at the time o NM 
distributio as 7.26 with an SD of 1.86, and a range of three to 10. 
e i of home economics Ss is presented in Figure 
Were the Poe 4-H Club members serving as Ss in t 
at Which the ike 47 girls Present at the sepe ee di ae 
< ministered r or the assistant farm or home rcs 
biaseg |, Sd the sociometric test. Selection of eight of the 22 oe 
relie * attempt to include clubs in which home br ey 
tration z ut otherwise was determined by the possibility o ms i 
he Hom hand meetings within six weeks of the test admin Sea 
“uted line Economics 4-H Club in that township. ae dip oa 
ian eae of the enrollment of the eight clul 2 i om 
€ girls enrolled in all agriculture clubs an y 
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r 3 * ane 
per cent of the total enrollment of boys. gs of the ae ism 
o members, and Ss in each club from 12 to 3 die 
e des T pa ae held by the clubs at the time of test (satt 
bem emi an SD of 1.46 and a range of four to nine. The age an 
sex distribution of agriculture Ss is presented in Figure E — 
Thirty-one members of the two club populations attende operon oH 
Club Camp in mid-July for one weck. The assistant home adviser fa ime 
ally administered the sociometric test to 26 members of the county [^4 at 
on the last day of camp attendance. Club scores were available -— es 
these campers, 13 girls from nine home economics clubs and two boys y 
the same agriculture club. Three girl campers were included among 
33 girls with scores in both agriculture and home JN 
'The measure of social acceptance was a three-question and three-c ha : 
form of the sociometric test. Each § was asked to choose three kom 
present in his (her) group as answer to each of three questions: (a) his 
whom would you like to serve on a committee (any kind)? (b) N jio 
whom would you like to Bo to a county mecting, such as the spring rally, 
or the county show, or a demonstration school? (c) Whom do you like i 
sit with or talk to at your club meeting? Instructions stated that the same 
or different members could be named for each of the three questions. — . 
In scoring the test, first choice for any question was given three paints, 
second choice two points, the third choice one point. The sociometric ae 
was one plus the sum of the weighted choices of the S by other Ss of the are 
The mean Sociometric score for any group was necessarily 19 pon 
since each S gave 18 points to others. Hence, Bartlett's test of homoge 
of variance y hether the scores in the clubs of each 


economics clubs. 


vas used to determine w 
population were comparable. Differe 
Economics 4-H Clubs and of the 


to treat sociometric scores of all Ss 


ses of relations with other 
metric scores was 11.2 į 


All other data were obtained from 4-H Club recor 
extension offices. Information used had been 


least two of the adults most informed on that aspect: parents, leaders, OF 
extension office personnel. 


ds kept in the county 
checked for accuracy by at 


Resutts AND Discussion 

Hypothesis 1. In child or youth groups, age has a positive, low correlation 
(.15-.20) with sociometric status. 

This hypothesis predicted the corre] 

scores and CA in months for these c 

in Table r. The mean and median 


; . as 
ations obtained between sociomett! 
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age (10-0 to 10-11, etc.) are plotted for home economics clubs in Figure 1, 
and, with sex separation, for agriculture clubs in Figure 2. Hypotheses 
that the relationship was linear could not be rejected for CA or the age 
deviation score (to be described) in either club population. 


TABLE 1 
PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS OF AGE WITH SOCIOMETRIC SCORES 


SOCIOMETRIC SCORES 


Home Economics Agriculture 4-H Clubs 
4-H Clubs Boys Girls Total 
a Age Measures N Girls=270 N=87 N=47 N=134 
Chronological age in months "T as 48 Aus" ca 
Months deviation + 50 from 
E median age of club .........-- ae .29** 24 2295 


735 significant at less than the .05 level. 
r is significant at less than the .o1 level. 
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SOCIOMETRIC SCORE 
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"IGURE " 
M SURE I—Relation of sociometric scores of Home Economics Club Ss to chrono- 


logical age. 
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9——9 Girls Mean 
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Fıcure 2—Relation of sociometric scores of A 


griculture Club Ss to chronological 
age. 


The mean age of home economics Ss was 13-3 years with an SD of 158 
months, and the median age was 13-0 years. Within the 23 clubs, the 
median age ranged from 11-6 to 15-2 years, and the age range within © £i 
club was at least six years in all but four clubs. These descriptive statistics 
suggest that age deviation in months from the median age of the club might 
be a more useful measure of the relation of age to sociometric scores than 


CA per se. The measure used was months of deviation plus 50, to eliminate 
negative scores, 


The correlation of months of deviation 
was .29, as shown in Table 1, 
An almost straight line conne 
median age and is reflected in 


" j S 
+ 50 with sociometric score 
and the relationship is plotted in Figure 3- 
cts the mean sociometric scores below the 


the coefficient of .48 obtained between the 
two measures for the 88 Ss seven months or more younger than the median 


age of the club. This coefficient differs significantly from the r of -07 
obtained for the 91 Ss with no more than six months difference in ag€ 
from the median of the club, and from the + of -04 obtained for the 91 5s 
seven months or more older than the median age of the club. The regression 
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Fig 
URE 3—Relati 
elation : r . 
o£ sociometric scores of Home Economics Ss to age deviations 


from 3 
the median age of the club. 
predicting sociometric 


€quatio 
n fi 
tted by the least squares method for 
f deviation + 50 score 


Score 
(X) zem the minus seven or more months © 
"The milik -989X + (— 16.66). 

Metric scores Y othesis was rejected at the -001 level for 
analysis of edi these three groups in an F test of a simp. 
Or the difference v (8). The null hypothesis was rejected at the .0 
and the tae in mean sociometric scores of the below median age Ss 
iw median a: R^ Ss, and at the .oor level for the difference in means O 
Ot be rejected a s and above median age Ss. The null hypothesis could 
© medi or the difference in means of the median age Ss and the 

It is da age Ss. 
ncluded that in these girls’ clubs deviation: 


the mean socio- 
le randomized 
2 level 


aboy. 
s in age below the 


Medi 

lan a 

eviar ge of t A à É 
me lations in cog club are inversely related to sociometric scores, but 
en above the median age of the club do not relate to socio- 


c scores, 
o . 
fo obtain " 
r s Soci i 3 ^ 
Shea with Minis etric scores that were independent of age influences 
T * 5 " * . . 

'C score was e actors in this investigation, each home economics socio 

xpressed as a deviation from the mean sociometric score 
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of the age deviation array groups presented in Figure 3 (12), and, to elimi- 
nate negative scores, 50 was added to each deviation. m 
Correlation coefficients of sociometric scores with months of deviation 
from the median age of the club + 50 in agriculture clubs are presented 
in Table r. Because both age measures correlated with sociometric scores 
in these clubs and sex differences were present (to be described), a statistical 
control was used for both age and sex. Each sociometric score was ex- 
pressed as a deviation from the mean sociometric score of the age-sex 
array groups presented in Figure 2 + 50, with three exceptions: the 
groups in the 13- and 14-year arrays were combined for girls, and the 


groups in the 15- and 16-year arrays, and in the 17- and 18-year arrays 
were combined for boys. 


Hypothesis 2. Sociometric status in both sex groups is higher for girls than 
for boys. 

In agriculture clubs, the mean sociometric score of girls was 20.1, SD 
= 11.0, and of boys was 16.7, SD = 10.3. The girls’ sociometric scores 
were larger than the boys’; the null hypothesis of a difference in this 


direction was rejected at the -05 level. The difference in sociometric scores 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS OF SOCIOMETRIC SCORES IN HOME ECONOMICS 4-H CLUBS 
WITH DICHOTOMIES OF OTHER FACTORS 


N = 270 
Sociometric Score 
. Correlation Sociometric Corrected for Age 
Dichotomy of Factor Index Score Differences 
Project rating Thi -43** or 
^ (65%)—B or C (32%) - 
(No exhibit —59/ 
County Project Honor .......... Thi 24** .26** 
Yes (38%)—No (62%) " 
State Project Honor .......,.. * .26** 
Yes (207) —No (80%) ind sd 
Elected an officer of SLED indue = * 12 
Yes (40%)—No (60%) "pt bis w^ 
Farm or town residence |... 7 +03 
(in 13 clubs with both) gens ui j 
N farm = 118 (63%) 
N town = 68 (37%) 
Difference in school ..........,, r 02 
(19 clubs had majority from pame on 


one school) 
N same = 168 (74%) 
N different = 60 (26%) 


* r is significant at less than the .05 level. 
** r is significant at less than the .or level. 
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occurred in spite of the fact that the girls were younger than the boys and 
age had a positive relation with sociometric scores for both sexes. The 
mean age of girls was 12-8 years and the mean age of boys was 13-11 
years. The null hypothesis of an age difference in this direction was rejected 
at the .oor level. 

The sex difference in sociometric scores in community youth groups 
agrees with the hypothesis. The hypothesis specifies sociometric status 
rather than social acceptance. This distinction is made because an investi- 
Baton with preschool children (10) found the null hypothesis could not 
hë rejected for sex differences in observed social acceptance, observed social 
participation, and teacher judgments of social acceptance when the sex 
difference in sociometric scores was large and significant. 


Hypothesis 3. Level of performance or achievement in the skills and knowl- 


edge essential for or bein g taught to the group is positively related to socio- 


metric status, 


a Findings with the 4-H Clubs agree with this hypothesis, as shown in 
ables 2 and 3. The home economics project rating correlated beyond 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS OF SOCIOMETRIC SCORES IN AGRIC 
WITH CLASSES OF OTHER FACTORS 


ULTURE CLUBS 


SCORES 


sOCIOMETRIC 
Corrected for Age 


Boys Girls Total 


Correlation or 
a Classes of Factors Index N = 87 N=47 N=134 and Sex, N=134 
‘ject rating |... " 03 33 p i 
(of 103 Ss exhib- tris 
Wing Project) 
39 /a)—B (37.5%) — 
" or less (12.5%) 
Tay Project Honor... f, 25° 28 28** 23" 
ba (18%)—No (82%) pt bis 
T Project Honor ...... r qo agi’ 30** 26** 
i 3 (8%)—No (92%) pt bis 3 
Yag 27** .16 
Y cerofdub ... r 3155 21 27 
^" $$ (2294). — Ng (78%) pt bis 
I s town residence ... pt pi » B 44 ES 
in five clubs with both) — " 
town = 80 (84%) 
Men 14 (16%) 
ei " 
rence in school Ta rot bi 04 10 .o8 .07 
ses Genie 


majority 
rom one school) ins 


I 
r is signi 

"rds EE at less than the .05 level. 

Bnificant at less than the .o1 level. 
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chance with sociometric status while the similar agriculture rating, de- 
scribed as a non-performance measure, did not do so. In both club samples 
the county and state project honor evaluations had significant correlations 
project honor evaluation, this hypothesis would have predicted correlations 
with sociometric scores. Knowledge of the judges’ rating or evaluation 
could not have affected these relations since sociometric tests were admin- 
istered prior to these county competitions, 


Hypothesis 4. Leadership is positively related to sociometric status. 


This hypothesis did not predict correlations between election to club 
office and sociometric scores when the effects of age were controlled in 
these community youth groups, as shown in Tables 2 and 3. Significant 
correlations were obtained only when the positive relation of age to socio- 
metric scores (and possibly election to office) was uncontrolled. This finding 
cannot be attributed to the particular county; a relationship was found to 
exist for the elected leaders in women’s clubs in the same communities and 
county (13). It is possible that election to club office has a different mean- 
ing (relation to other variables) in developmental years than in adulthood. 
Possibly, also, peer nominations of leaders on near-sociometric tests may 
not resemble elections of leaders, If leadership had been defined as the 
for these groups. As stated in the description of measures, the project honor 
definition is comparable to definitions used in many inv 


estigations reporting 
this hypothesis as a research conclusion. 


Hypothesis 5. Family and communit 
ance in particular groups. 

The dichotomies of farm-town residence and of attendance at the same 
or different schools were not associated with social acceptance in these 
community youth groups, as shown by correlations in Tables 2 and 3 


y variables may relate to social accept- 


Hypothesis 6. Sociometric status in one group has a positive and fairly 
high correlation (.50-.60) with sociometric status in groups of different 
membership. 

The 33 Ss who were members of both types of clubs had a below 
average mean score, 16.1, SD — 8.8, in home economics clubs and an 
20.1, SD = 12.5, in agriculture clubs. The 


6. The 


The correlation coefficients between 
camp group and club were .55 for both 
the club score corrected for age or age-s 
the camp sociometric score, coefficients 
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for all 
15 Ss. The i 
3 " Wr ue p 
Fat dpe dieren pars in size of the latter two coefficients suggests 
probably were associated with camp group pe 


" Scores also. C. 
; . Campers’ i 

Sonic score pis xp ages were restricted to IO to I4 years Club socio- 

| and camp ps cundi 17.8 and 18.5 for the 13 and 15 Ss respectivel 
| Ty maY be tonlar an means were 18.3 and 18.0 respectively " 

a : s 4 s; 

| ES aenta T dae findings for these community youth groups 
ypothesis 6. It may be hypothesized additionally. 
> 


throu 
gh use of 
à the 7? 
a i Pa ai 5 
rue in nime percentage explanation, that 64 to 75 per cent of the 
ip of different iem MÀ is due to factors associated with the member- 
ps, such as the other five factors investigated here. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This investi ati 

10: 
ves of six el de usan to test the prediction for community youth 
via ance and develo ai concerned with factors affecting sociometric ac- 
: x TAM in 23 Hone "i inductively from research conclusions. Ss were 

-ight Agriculture conomics 4-H Clubs and 87 boys and irls i 
iir hygathese FAL Clubs in the same:county: j ae 
à : 

em or youth essei the relations found in these groups: (a) In 
Er eaa status, (b) bea) has a positive, low correlation (.15--20) with 
iul an for boys, (c) —€— status in both sex groups is higher for 
Saad ie casera = of performance or achievement in the skills 
fe. to sociometric st or or being taught to the group is positively 
* and fairly hi pena (d) Sociometric status in one group has a 
igh correlation (.50-.60) with sociometric status in 
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DIS 
poe LEARNING IN CHILDREN AS A 
CTION OF REINFORCEMENT VALUE 


Yvonne BnacksiLL! anp Donatp Jack! 
San Jose State College 


The pres ; 
te an sham Sen concerned with the influence of reinforcement 
: tive preference for v orcement value is defined as the individual S’s 
orcement and probabili arious types of reinforcers, when amount of rein- 
. The results of ability of occurrence of reinforcement are held constant.” 
ot reinforcers en ae studies show that, on the average, different types 
errell and Kennedi erentially effective for learning (1, 5). For example, 
candy rather tha ie found that children learn faster when rewarded with 
aS à group | Soie with praise (5). However, despite the fact that children 
Sivable that an more effectively on candy reinforcement, it is hardly con- 
equal thinkers’. me type and amount of reinforcement has an exactly 
am one ae all Ss of any such group. Given one group of 
val. effectiveness ee there must still be some intragroup vari- 
of the reinfo of that reinforcement as a function of variability in 
rcer for the Ss. In other words, for different people, the 


Same . 
objecti 
Ive Or ex 
ext i : f 
ernal reinforcer may have different reinforcement 


Value, 
5, and ; 
> and if so, the within dec M Vd eR 
-group variability in reinforcement value should 
rials 


Statistics 
a PI Ta 
NE lly as a large standard deviation in number of t 
ep TIterion, 
res " 
Pare ent expe: ae : 
the relative a used a discrimination learning situation to com- 
e " e . . H 
cts of two experimental treatments: identity of rein- 


Orce 
ent 
the value vs. i 
s. i H H H 
One e condition ( identity of external reinforcing object. Ss run under 
Plasti three reinfor group RV) were allowed to choose the most preferred 
S cers: M & M candies, varicolored marbles, or varicolored 


Tinkets, 
Ss of the second experimental group (grouP R) were 


vali 
rela 


Th 
e 
ance pe. P Uthors wish 


“ceived fro, 

c m th : 

Sd District; | pwin persons: Neal Royer, Superintenden 

ro ol; and Waynes ranusich, School Psychologist; Duane 

analogo, a conceptual po; ontes, Principal, Hamilton School. 

‘a account z incentive paa of view, reinforcement value might be considered as roughly 

do cement °F performa: otivation (K), insofar as the latter intervening variable is used 

Cs n Na): There nce differential as a function of differences in quality of rein- 
are operational differences, however, since the present procedure 


Sun. inv 
Ned olve à 
consu h - 
[3 m z GONE i 
the basic Edu re response, the classical conditioning of which is as- 
a : H . H : 
nism underlying incentive motivation. 
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reinforced with candies. It was predicted that although there ape E 
significant mean difference between the two treatment groups in tria d ° 
criterion, group RV would show greater within-group homogeneity e. : 
group R, i.e., there would be a significantly smaller standard deviation 

| s was used as the standard reinforcer for group R in order to 
make the experimental comparison a conservative one. The reasoning 
behind this was as follows: First, from a logical consideration, it would 
seem that if sigma were to vary in size at all with differences in average 
reinforcement value, it should be smallest for that reinforcer having the 
highest average value (and hence, the greatest facilitating effect on kan 
ing). [See, for instance, the relative sizes of standard deviations in Terrel 
and Kennedy’s Table 1, (5, p. 259).] Second, from a statistical considera- 
tion, if means and standard deviations are positively correlated in size, 


that treatment producing lowest mean number of trials to criterion should 
also show the smallest standard deviation. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The Ss were 60 male children. They were obtained from the eight 
kindergarten classes of two elementary schools within a single school dis- 
trict. Mean age of Ss was 63.6 months, SD, 3.4. The sample was relatively 
homogeneous in terms of race (white) and socioeconomic status (middle 
class). Mean California Mental Maturity Scale IQs for second graders at 
each school was ro6. Goodenough Draw-A-Man tests were available for 
all kindergartners, and were used in the selection process to eliminate poten- 
tial Ss of subnormal intelligence, as follows: The school psychologist sub- 
mitted a list of names of children with extremely low scores on the Good- 
enough test. A short-form WISC was then administered to these 17 chil- 


dren. Using a cuttin Q, eight of the 17 were eliminated from 
the total pool from which Ss were drawn. 


g each of the three reinforcers, a quota 
€ of reinforcer. This quota imposed no 
on the average, the three reinforcers were ap’ 
proximately equal in attractiveness, Only two. potential Ss were discarde 


because they chose a reinforcer (trinkets) for Which the quota had already 
been reached. E ; 


Experimental Procedure 
7 S was seated opposite E, at a small tabl 
the discriminative stimuli. The boxes were 
light red, and red-orange). Two boxes, 


e on which were three boxes 
of different colors (dark rea 
No. 1 and No, 2, were the sat? 
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Size but different in size from the third box? Color and size, however, 
Were irrelevant cues, as was also the presence of box No. 3, since the correct 
Tesponse was a simple position alternation sequence of the reinforcement 
“tween boxes No. 1 and No. 2. For presentation, the boxes lay open side 
down on a large piece of brown felt approximately four inches distant from 
each other; the end boxes, No. 1 and No. 3, were equidistant from S. 
Position of the boxes was constant for all trials. 

On a second table, to S’s right, lay a small pillow on which S rested 
his head between trials. This served two purposes: (a) it eliminated the 
Necessity of placing a screen in front of S while E reloaded the boxes, and 


) it reduced sound localization in the event of any auditory cues during 
reloading, 


As soon as S entered the experimental room, E gave the following in- 
structions: 


indicated an 
(group R) Do you know what these are? (E paused and indicate: 
open box of M & M candiss They're candy; they're chocolate. I have some- 


thing very special for you to do, and if you can do it you can have some of 
the candy. 


; here are 
(group RV) Here are some marbles; here are some charms; 
some candies, p paused and indicated the appropriate boxes; placement 
and naming order were rotated by Ss.) Now I have something vey a a 
or you to do, and if you can do it you can have some of the c = scr 
Some of the candies OR some of the marbles. You can t have pes? die 
of them, Just some of one kind. Now THINK HARD: if you cou d 
JUST ONE KIND, which kind would you rather have—woul A n 
$a as candies OR would you rather have some charms 
you rather have some marbles? K i 
(Both groups) I'm going to put one at a time under an 
these boxes, And every time you pick up the box that has the A WAY TO 
Be can keep the . Understand? Now! THERE IS VOU CAN 
FIND THE RIGHT BOX EVERY SINGLE TIME. SEE IF 
FIND THE WAY. PEE 67 
Put your head down on that pillow and wait until I etd E i ae 
Ready. Pick up the box that you think has the under il. - 


mer aid 
every time you get a , pick it up and put it in eee 
is the — that you put in there will be for you to keep. - 
Iss cs Ready. " 
| til S indi- 
Eo the last trial, the following statement was edt ux 
m ed Agreement, The purpose of the statement was to Jam 
‘nication, y 
a found out that the candy 


> You found the way, didn’t you? You 
ys always under the RED. box. (E indicated 
Eee candy was always under the RED box. 


simultaneously all boxes.) 


easured 4% 
b " ion. Box No. I measure: 
hy 3% by (3, Mete of Ordinary heavy cardboard construction 


to 1 part white — 
Ope. Boy wr.» and was painted with a mixture of 2 parts red Tu with a mixture 
l Part, "2 had the same dimensions as Box No. 1, and beer by 234 by 1% in, 
and P t red Dope to 2 parts white Dope. Box No. 3 measured 3 Á 
as Painted With orange Dope. 
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Two learning criteria were used: (a) number of trials taken before S 
no longer chose the irrelevant or never-reinforced box No. 3; and (b) the 
number of trials taken to a run of ro consecutive correct choices. An ex- 
perimental session ended either when S reached the second criterion or 
after the r5oth trial. In the latter case, the score assignment was 150. Session 
length ranged from 10 to 25 minutes per S, depending upon time taken 
to reach the second criterion. 


Tage 1 


MEANS AND VARIANCE ESTIMATES FOR DISCRIMINATION 
LEARNING CRITERIA 


Second Criterion: 


First Criterion: number of trials to and 
number of trials to including 10 consecutive 
eliminate irrelevant box correct responses 
GR 6 Up GROUP 
R RV R RV 
30 30 30 30 
58.30 43.57 72.47 20 0097 
11.15 10.55 
1.32 1.09 
9 27 
2503.96 1351.25 2283.13 1167.34 
1.85 1.96 
.05* os* 
* Onc-tailed test. 
Resutts 


Table 1 shows the means and standard deviations for both groups on 
both learning criteria. As predicted, there were negligible differences be- 
tween means and relatively large differences between standard deviations. 
That is, on both measures, the RV group showed significantly less varia- 
bility than did the R group. Although the evidence is by no means over- 

-whelming in support of the hypothesis, it ought to be pointed out that the 
experimental comparison was a conservative one in two ways. The first— 
the use of a high average value reinforcer for group R—was mentioned 
above. Second, the true variability was underestimated by assigning to 
nonlearners the limiting score of 150. This restriction worked against the 
hypothesis since there was a disproportionately larger number of noniearn- 
ers in group R than in group RV (six as compared to one). ; 

The correlation between CA and number of trials to the second cri- 

terion was —.12. The insignificant size of this correlation is no doubt 
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attributal sat : 

7. d restriction of age range in the sample. Last, there was no 

feet S. x erence in mean performance between the ro candy rein- 
of group RV and the 30 candy reinforced Ss of group R. 


Discussion 


T ‘ 1 
EIAS = present study are relevant to some common methodo- 
Variance design pcs an experimenter who employs a simple analysis of 

Merences are dor etm as Ss frequently finds that between-group 
even more bad ut that the size of the within-group variability is 
ually derie ive. The present findings suggest that the use of individ- 

. Second, e z reinforcers will reduce such error variance. 
difficulty ib BE e ong working with young children often report some 
Or even to keep rms sufficient. motivation to ensure Ss’ cooperation 

to choose that r i in the experimental room. The method of allowing 

Mizes Motivation reer he would most like to work for probably maxi- 

A third meth de $ function of high incentive value. f 
oF any given t : ological problem concerns the fact that the effectiveness 

aS reported us of reinforcer varies with age. For example, Sturgis (4) 

ective at ag a trinkets are not effective reinforcers at age 2⁄4, but are 
of Normatiy, 8€ 4. What is needed, then, is a *methodological cookbook 
SUccessive a Y. listing relative effectiveness of all possible reinforcers by 

IMited d. evels. But this information is not available, except for the 
most effecti s ovided by Terrell and Kennedy. At present; selection of the 
ened guess apicem for a given problem and age group depends on 
€ NaZardous Lnd study. The present results suggest that it would be 
E or any ae for time-consuming to hold reinforcement value con- 

SI- Ss. a iure M group rather than reinforcement typo ie, to 
Esa, i, "Dove is esha : 

Aple, in ilis iis may also lend themselves to practical 4 

Ber Orememt. qe ir situation, teachers depend principal ao eds 

fide NS Ue for all * = However, grades are not ei ane me 

ial results hn venus In view of this, teachers oT paren 

it ed, incent; sie their poorer students by offering other, ! has Ge 
nal re ives. As an incidental note, one of the authors has 


edia ten : E Ae : ic 
A al training with a few children deficient in either arithmeti 
n all e a function 


When ient p cases, the under-achievement appeared to b d 
mine * proc hotivation, not of inability. Rapid improvement was note 
ed rein, ce dure included (a) reinforcement with individually deter- 
*'5 and (b) a combined reward-punishment technique (2) 


application. For 


SUMMARY 
discrimination learn- 


in tas 
Z of, Parison 

Yo Was made of the relative effects on 
nforcement value vs. 


Experi 
1 a P & . 
mental treatments: identity of rei 
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identity of external reinforcing object. Reinforcement value was acude 
as S's relative preference for various types of reinforcers, with amount 0 
reinforcement and probability of occurrence of reinforcement held con- 


stant. Results supported the expectation that, although the two groups E 


would not differ in mean trials to criterion, the reinforcement value group 
would show significantly less variability in trials to criterion. 
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= NURTURANCE AND NURTURANCE-WITHDRAWAL 
IN RELATION TO THE DEPENDENCY BEHAVIOR 
OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN * 


Witarp W. HaRTUP 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


This i en 
his investigation is based on the hypothesis that non-nurturance by 


an adult ; 
ult is more strongly associated with the occurrence of dependency 


shavio i as 
Studies T in young children than is nurturance alone. The naturalistic 


Which be "inp et al. (11), Beller (1), and Smith (12) all contain data 
lindueter à positive relationship between amount of parental ieee 
Young ae and the frequency of dependency behavior observe E 
'"Gewirtz ( ren. Similar results were obtained in the laboratory sidia a 
hypothesi 5» 6, 7), although Carl’s laboratory findings with respect to is 
sein Were inconclusive (2). 
Specific ye eseni study was designed to explore the relationship between one 
chi rm of non-nurturance—the withdrawal of nurturance—and young 
3 quisition of responses which elicit adult approval. This pi 
ES Studied in the laboratory where some manipulation of the 
l e M arme conditions was possible. Lc ME 
“arning of lod of this study has been to provide a comparison ! E 
of children Aci. responses which elicit adult approval P ai 
restent <peri ter and ano 
y nurtured by an experimen ang wal). Te was 


ere 
nurtured and then rebuffed (nurturance^w peer 
dult female experimen! 


W: 
Televant a 


ate udy i. ? 1 
Schoo} Y is based on a doctoral dissertation submitted by the author 
nvestigation ec 


9f Educati | by 
1956 ucation of Harvard University. Parts of this i t 
Auth, 39 meet r y. i his invi s 

r ings of the American Psychological Association 1n Les aie fna 


tio; Wishes to 
D of this study acknowledge the helpful criticisms of Dr. Harry 
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in the presence of an experimenter who has been consistently nurturant. 
This prediction is based, in part, on those aspects of psychoanalytic es 
which suggest that attempts by the child to institute closeness and see 

affection are most strongly related to the anxiety generated at times of sep- 
aration from the mother or when the child has experienced loss of the 
mother's love (4). It is believed that the withdrawal of nurturance by a 
female experimenter is similar to certain aspects of the caretaker-child 
relationship. If so, such behavior by the experimenter should generate 
certain amounts of anxiety in young children which, in turn, should moti- 
vate dependency behavior. 

Certain aspects of behavior theory are also relevant to the present pre- 
diction. Miller (9) and Mowrer (10) suggest that the capacity of a neutral 
stimulus to evoke anxiety is strengthened through association with increases 
in drive or delay in primary reinforcement; presumably it is association 
such as this which results in children becoming anxious when the mother 
is absent or non-nurturant. If children in our culture commonly do learn 
to respond in this way to the non-nurturance of adults, if anxiety does 
motivate behavior, and if adult nurturance has acquired the capacity i 
reduce anxiety and thereby reinforce behavior for the young child, the 
experimental prediction formulated for this investigation can be made. 


Mrrnop 
Subjects 


Subjects used in this investigation were 34 preschool children—15 boys 
and 19 girls—in attendance at the Harvard University Preschool during 
the spring of 1954. The subjects ranged in age from three years, ten months, 
to five years, six months. The mean age of the children in the sample 


was four years, seven months; the standard deviation was 4.7 months. The 
preschool population at the time of the exper 

laboratory nursery schools in that the children 
fessional, or business homes, 


iment was typical of many 
were all from academic, pro- 
and were free from severe emotional disturb- 
ances and physical handicaps. Two subgroups were drawn from this 
sample. These subgroups were counterbalanced with respect to sex of child 
and dependency ratings made by the preschool teachers on scales of the 
type used by Beller (1). Two young women served as experimenters” 


Each experimenter worked with a randomly-assigned half of the subjects 
in each group. 


Procedure 


Each child was brought individually to the laboratory room for the 


experimental session. This room was equipped with one-way mirrors fo 
observ 


ation and was furnished with a child's table and chairs, an adult- 


? The author wishes to thank Mrs. Carla F. Berry and Miss Willa Dinwoodie for here 
assistance in this regard. 
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sized table wi 
with comf i 
=e ortable cha 
sion proceeded as follows: ir, and a large bench. The experimental 
I. For a peri f 
" period of fi i i 
with the child while on MD the experimenter interacted nurturantly 
d fec mln ec ild played with toys. For purposes of this ex 
aged, Esport, nr funem of adult behavior which rewarded, encour- 
period the pre Mi showed affection to the child; during this five mi 
havior toward the “child. attempted to maximize these qualities in ent 
this period of nurt . Children in both experimental groups experienced 
2. Children i a interaction with the experimenter 
in t i 3 
e consistent-nurturance group (hereafter called group 


€) then i 
immedi : 
iately experienced a second five-minute period like the first. 


3. The 
second je : 
five minutes for the nurturance-withdrawal group 
g non-nurturantly 


(group NW 
toward hé ae spas by the experimenter’s behavin, 
his proximity, a ris ceased to interact with the child, withdrew from 
ing him that sh id not reward any of the child's supplications beyond 
aving first a pe E pr busy." The experience of children in group 5 
turance from d ges of nurturant interaction, then a period of non-nur- 
4. Children miis imenter, has been called "norturance-withdrawal." 
menter to learn oth experimental groups were then asked by the experi- 
two tasks, the reward for which was the verbal approval 


of the 
i experim 
en : : p Ja 
in an resting Task I consisted of learning à simple position concept 
t of two blue and two red one-inch blocks. The task was 
The experimenter placed the 


presen 

ies aie child as a guessing game. 

a blue, blue. r^ first in this order (reading from the child's left): red, 

E nt to see if you e then said: "I'm thinking of one of the blocks and I 
€ you think is CRBNBITSS which one it is. Point with your finger to the 

ES guess was al right and I'll tell you if it’s the right one.” The child’s 

an succ wan peni as was his second. The third guess was 

— successes e his introductory procedure was followed to eliminate 
ent of the blo Aon the first guess. On each succeeding trial the arrange- 
© Correct bl k was changed through all the possible order-permutations. 

ock was always the block in the same position in 


S the 6 th 
terj ne whi i e row 
crion Was ich the child chose on his third guess- The performance 

k II consisted of copying from 


mem 

Were DA TOW of adj 

A ro jacent blue, red, and yellow onenc 
«al, Six blocks were arran 


i Own : 
md the tion, the child for five seconds per trial 
«€ criterio, ng order: red, yellow, blue, 
sd the dar one perfect reproduction © 
I (b) analysis of : his own supply of blocks. 
teri ) number e Ae data were: (a) number of errors t0 © 

On on task i trials to criterion on task I; (c) number 

Tes were ; (d) number of trials to i task II. Error- and 
thre Casures of correlated .93 on task I, -9 
Sources. nu child's tendency to be depe 
: (a) observation during the perio 
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i ild’ dults made by 
i laboratory; (b) ratings of the child’s dependency ona 
a credi tacet and (c) observations of the child's dependency on 
adults in preschool made by observers. 


Behavior categories used for the laboratory observations were as follows: 


- Asks for verbal help and information 
Asks for material help 

- Seeks reassurance and rewards 

Seeks positive attention 

Seeks to be near 

. Seeks physical contact 

- Seeks negative attention 


- Initiates verbal interaction with experimenter 


PSNAUAWNHe 


š A of 
Bories 1 through 7 were summed to yield a unl 
dependence on the experimenter. Category 8, "verbal interaction, 

used independently in the analysis of data. 


i f 
The following seven-point scales were used for the teacher ratings © 
the child’s dependence on adults in the preschool situation: 


1. Seeks recognition 

2. Seeks unnecessary help 
3. Seeks necessary help 

4. Seeks physical 


contact and proximity 
5. Seeks attention 


Bories used for the 


x ency 
preschool observations of depend 
ere: 


on the teacher w 


+ Seeks rec 
- Seeks 
See! 

- Seeks 


Ognition and approval 
unnecessary help 
necessary help 


Physical Contact 
- Seeks to be near 


. Seeks Positive attention 
eks negative attention 


MoMu$BRUPM- 


Frequencies in the seven categories were summed to yield the preschool 
observation measure of dependence on the teacher which was used in the 
statistical analysis, 

The intercorrelation 


teacher rating, and the Preschool obseryati 
Table 1. 
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TABLE I 


INTERCO 
RELATIONS AMONG FOUR MEASURES OF DEPENDENCY (N = 34) 


A 1 2 3 4 
a m aN dd experimenter: laboratory ---- — 
3. rer s on experimenter; laboratory ..:5555577 43 — 
e on preschool teacher: teacher rating ---- 03 ao. — 
oo | IT E — 


4. Depen 
pendence on preschool teacher: observer score ---- 


"—P 
Significant beyond .05 level. 


asks were studied by a triple-classification 


al cell-entries (13). The three inde- 
(a) sex of child; (b) dependency 
oup was separated into two 
edian on the score being 


dian); (c) experimental 


Mies Ee from the learning t 
DEUS x variance technique for unequ 
Söresas cadi in this analysis were 
subgrou escribed above and by which the gr 

ps—high dependency (all cases above the m 


used 
an 
Sas kan low dependency (all cases below the me 
t, consistent nurturance Versus nurturance-withdrawal. Four analy- 


Ses of vari 
: a : 
ing task riance were completed for each trial- or error-score from the learn- 
SS: A 
Tesults of a for each summary dependency score described above. The 
these analyses are summarized in the tables which follow. 


FR TABLE 2 
ATI 
OS FROM FOUR ANALYSES OF VARIANCE BASED ON NUMBER OF 
TRIALS ON TASK I ACCORDING TO SEX OF CHILD, 
DEPENDENCE, AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
Analysis 1* Analysis 2* Analysis 3* Analysis 4* 
s Sons cap (ca) Gee (N=31) 
eX of Chi 
“pend 16.1535 2.618 3.988 2.953 
3E erime, = .002 527 6.571t 
CX x rige Condition 4.574! 1.759 1.438 
SX x ia one 3.630 028 .015 
“Pend ee 2.098 3.549 6.437 
Sex x € X Condition 23d 792 2.249 1.488 
*pendence x Cond 215 570 .005 1.186 


m Hh 
initiate, Meas 
obs cd y child i of dependence used we 
dep Ved in th in the laboratory session; 
cadence an laboratory session; analysis 3; 
ignifican preschool teachers as recorded 
ignificant between .o5 and .o1. 
!gnific, between .o1 and .oor 
ant beyond oor. D 


uency of ve 
1, fy 7 ndence on adults 


ysi frequency 9 
M e Mnt of dependence; analysis 4, 


by observers: 


re: analysis 
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" RESULTS 
Task I—Number of Trials 


Table 2 shows that the F ratio for the experimental variable was signifi- 
cant beyond the .or level in analysis 1 and beyond the .o5 level in analysis » 
The means for groups C and NW are reported in Table 3 along with is 
t ratio for the difference between means. These data show that NW chil- 
dren (who had experienced nurturance-withdrawal) took fewer trials to 
complete the task than C children (who had experienced consistent nurtur- 
ance). Table 2 also shows that in two analyses there was a significant inter- 
action between experimental condition and the sex of child. This interaction 
may be interpreted to indicate that the effects of nurturance-withdrawa! 
by a female adult are dependent on the sex of the child. The data reporte 
in Table 3 show more clearly the effects of this interaction: nurturance- 


withdrawal was clearly associated with faster learning of the task for gids 
but there was no difference between the means for boys in group C an 
in group NW. 


TABLE 3 


MEAN NUMBER OF TRIALS ON TASK I FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN TWO EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


GroupC N Group NW N t d 
BOYS iono 15.86 7 16.14 7 $a ns. 
Gili, sos enicorsers 35.22 9 16.10 10 2.570 022p2.0! 
Boysand Girls .... 26.77 16 16.11 17 2.041 0522.0! 


The F ratio for sex of child was si 
ported in Table 2, 


as a group learne 
believed to relate 


gnificant in one of the analyses re- 
and the direction of mean differences showed that boys 
d the task in fewer trials than girls. This difference is 


to some feature of the task itself rather than the social 
conditions of the experiment since the same difference was not found in 


the data for task II; however, the aspect of task I producing the sex differ- 
ence was not clear from observation of the children in the experiment. The 
dependency variable was also significant in two analyses; subgroup means 
showed that the more dependent children (as measured by verbal inter- 
action) learned task I more quickly than the less dependent children, but 
that more dependent children (as measured by preschool observation) 
learned task I less quickly than the less dependent children. 


Task I—Number of Errors 


Since the error-measure was highly correlated with the trials-measure 
on task I similar results would be expected and were obtained from the 


analyses of variance. F ratios for the experimental variable were significant 


in analyses 1 and 2 (Table 4). Again, significant interaction between sex 
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TABLE 4 1 


F RATIOS NUMB 
" bed FOUR ANALYSES OF VARIANCE BASED ON IER OF 
peo ON TASK I ACCORDING TO SEX OF CHILD, 
NDENCE, AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Analysis 1* Analysis 2* Analysis 3* Analysis 4* 


Source (N=) (Nc)  (N739 7 
E wee (N=27) (N=33) (N=32) (N=31) 
Dependence : nee 1.360 2.581 1.385 
Derimental Gondition n men .190 1.050 6.577 
S ndition 
pem EE 
nditi f E 532 
Dependence ae spits te SER 1.560 3.262 6.118t 
Sex X Depend Condition 1.364 1.610 772 
pendence X Condition .. .074 1.219 .003 1.414 


1, frequency of verbal interaction 
cy of dependence on adults 


E 
The m 
i c: p 
asures of dependence used were: analysis 
dependence; analysis 4» 


itiated b ures 
observed H cule be the laboratory session; analysis 2, frequen 
pendence on aboratory session; analysis 3, teachers’ ratings o! 
Significant pon teachers as recorded by observers. 
PERT Ba e n and .o1 
ant between .o1 and ‘oor. 


in 


of chil 

‘able : pes experimental condition was found (in analysis 4 Table 4) 

of child La the means for the experimental grou ccording to SCX 

"ie Sica once more the results show significant differences between 

The F € groups for girls but not for boys. ER. 

th at boys le tio for sex of child was significant in one analysis indicating 

Significant € the task faster than girls. The dependency variable was 
n two analyses, but mean differences were in the same incon- 


siste , 
nt directi 
ec ; : k 
tions as in the analysis of trial-scores on task I. 


MEA TABLE 5 
1 
N NUMBER OF ERRORS ON TASK ! ror BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN TWO EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


GroupC N Group NW N i B 
ns. 
18.14 18.71 7 s .01 
39-33 3 1730 1° 2d p in 
30.06 16 1588 7 ume s 


Ta 
sk 11 
S ice of Trials 
stri s TEC 
tality; ei of scores on this measure significantly 
3 hence the results are not reported here. 


Tas k 
I 
Number of Errors 


mep, fCsul . 
nta ts for errors on task II were consistent wit 
1, although 2t * 


conditi : 
ion with those found on tas% ^? 
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TABLE 6 


F 

F RATIOS FROM FOUR ANALYSES OF VARIANCE BASED ON NUMBER O. 

“ERRORS ON TASK II ACCORDING TO SEX OF CHILD, 
DEPENDENCE, AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


s . 
Analysis 1* Analysis 2* Analysis 3° Analysis 4 


Source (N—24) (N—a9) (N (Neat) 
SGMOHM Loses U T 


Sex of Child «169 1.567 ago :956 
Dependence .....,,.,,,,, 2.146 -493 5.3181 1.359 
Experimental Condition |... +501 2.788 4255* span 
Sex X Dependence... 2.332 1.691 2.667 314 
Sex X Condition |... -003 O14 +373 1.662 
Dependence X Condition ...,_ - rss 037 EI 167 
Sex X Dependence X Condition .. 263 -048 +376 1.983 


. The Measures of dependence 


dults 

3 analysis 2, frequency of dependence on a 

observed in the laboratory session; analysis 3, teachers’ 
pendence on pr 


as recorded by observers, 
t Significant between .05 and 01, 


significance. Table 6 
Was significant beyon 
The mean numbe 


shows that one 


t 1 e 
F ratio for the conditions variabl 
d the .05 level, 


withdrawal condition th 
No significant 


a 5 ance. 
€r a condition of uninterrupted nurtura 
variance, 


; : : : of 
interaction effects were discovered in the analyses 


TASK II FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN Two EXPERIMENTAL, GROUPS 


Group NW N 


30>p>:29 
833 9 444 9 1420 — .20»p2-19 
Boys and Girls —.... 939 14 5.07 xis 1.750 10 >p>05 
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Discussion 


Th à ; , 
Thiel ap p girls uniformly support the hypothesis that nurtur- 
learning tasks than associated with more efficient performance on the 
showed that there Sram nurturance. The results for boys, however, 
atid the consistent ni re no differences between the nurturance-withdrawal 
not so clearly negati wi cin groups. Actually, the results for boys were 
the measures of i "€ When the boys’ groups were divided according to 
much as the gi germs highly dependent boys were found to respond 
fashion, Thu; is tiv. ile low dependent boys responded in the reverse 
anxious E y apes boys (who may be assumed to be generally 
ciently when ed their relationships with adults) did learn more efi- 
ow dependenc experimenter withdrew her nurturance. The boys in the 
efficiently ian bs group who were consistently nurtured learned more 
Although the oys in this group who experienced nurturance-withdrawal. 
in the data im of cases in these subgroups was small, this trend 
of nurturance ggests support for the hypothesis concerning the influence 

The: fact A highly dependent boys as well as for the girls. 
one for fu » at the findings for boys were so equivocal is an interesting 
girls to ase er exploration. It may be that boys respond differently from 
theory re aap tad ae of a female experimenter. Psychoanalytic 
ike-sexed ad ii g Oedipal relationships suggests that the punitiveness of a 
Dess of an ns t should be more threatening to a child. than the punitive- 
Porate sex oppos ugaexey adult. It would be comparatively easy to incor- 
since the n t as a variable in a study 
Motivate onl ts of this study suggest that nurturance: 

nly low dependent boys, there may 


to li 
Bht. wr example, boys of this age 
Ying one moved further than hig ^ ; t 
of independ e male sex role, which in our culture contains certam ow 
Male role ence and self-reliance. Boys who are highly identified with the 
turance oe well respond with greater anxiety to the mothering nur- 
Menter cea the experimenter than to the condition in which the ns 
d $ most Ses to be attentive and leaves the child alone. If this = low 
“Penden efficient learning would then have taken plase E. oath 
Ment co Y boys under conditions of consistent nurturance: The expe 
can ntains no measure of identification by which this interpretation 
e checked, 
9n t e ec tionships of sex of child and dependenc iin ME 
tende, E rimental tasks are far from being clear 3 
aS re aan task I faster than girls, but not gae d 
en NES, Was a by verbal interaction in the lab pao ver 
Ce as rat Positively associated with speed of o ly asso- 
ed by observers in the preschool prov e negatively a 
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ciated with speed of learning. The sources of these inconsistencies probably 
lic in the situational and procedural differences involved in the various 
measures of dependence; the intercorrelations among the dependency meas- 
ures suggest that the various measures did not measure similar behavioral 
traits. It does not appear possible, therefore, w. 
suggest the manner in which motivation to be dependent modifies the 
effects of nurturance-withdrawal on speed of learn 


ing in young children. 
The general significance of these findings is felt to be clear and in the 


direction suggested by the hypothesis tested: nurturance-withdrawal stimu- 
lates faster learning than nurturance alone on simple cognitive tasks for 
girls, and probably also for boys. There may be, however, some second- or 
third-order interaction between nurturance-withdrawal, sex of child, sex 


of experimenter, and dependence which influences the behavior of boys 
under conditions like those of this experiment. 


ithout further study, to 


Summary 


Thirty-four four-year-old preschool children were divided into two 
experimental groups equated on the ba: 


dependence on adults in preschool. Indivi 


errors in learning both task I and task II, 
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TEACHERS’ AND PEERS’ PERCEPTIONS OF 
CHILDREN'S SELF-CONCEPTS* 


Hucu V. PERKINS 


Institute for Child Study 
University of Maryland 


In recent years efforts which have been directed toward achieving a 
more adequate interpretation of behavior have centered in the development 
owing importance of the self- 


and further refinement of self theory. The gr 
concept as a construct is particularly evident in those theories which postu- 
late that the individual’s perception of himself is the central factor influ- 
encing his behavior (6, 7, 11, 13): These formulations suggest that a more 
adequate interpretation of behavior can be achieved when the observer 
increases his knowledge of the behaver’s perceptual field including his 


self-concept. 

The utilization and further development 
especially widespread in the areas of counseling and psychotherapy- E 
numerous researches the self-concept has proved to be an esp um ipe T 
ing measure for evaluating changes which occur during therapy (2; 3 12). 
The interest of educators, too, has increasingly focused on the ea 
b appears to be a valuable tool in the further investigation of psycho- 
ogical factors which influence learning and development (4, 8). pii 
cally, the self-concept can be used in education (a) as a psychologica 
construct which enables teachers, counselors, parents and oriens E. re 
Fin: training deeper understandings and insights into the ae t is 

evelopment of children, and (b) as a vital and important aspect of learn- 
E MAN 
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ing and development which the school through its educational processes 
seeks to promote and foster in every child. . . 
An investigation was made of selected factors influencing perceptions 
of and changes in children’s self-concepts in order that the uses of the 
self-concept in education might be fully ascertained. In addition, the om 
sought to explore the further implications of this construct for Rater 
practice. This article will report that part of the study which investigate 
the effects of selected factors on Perceptions of children’s self-concepts; the 


E IM , 
second will concern the effects of selected factors on changes in children's 
self-concepts. 


Tue Prosrem 


Specifically, then, the firs 


t part of this study investigated the effects on 
teachers’ and peer groups’ 


perceptions of children’s self-concepts in the 
fourth and sixth grades of four factors: (a) social-emotional climate, (b) 
teacher participation in an in-service child study program, (c) teacher 
acceptance of self and others, and (d) grade level, 


TET a ; ji 
Self-concept in this study was defined as those perceptions, beliefs, fes 

ings, attitudes, and values which the individual views as part or charac d 

i y evidences of teachers’ perceptions of an 


Participation in child study was defined as teacher participation for three 
years in the teacher in-service 


Program in child study sponsored by the 
Institute for Child Study of th iversi i 


Hyporueses OF THE Stupy 


The general hypothesis which w. 
is as follows: In their Perceptions 
group-centered climates, those who 
study, those who are more acceptin 
teach fourth grade will show greater sim; 
self-concepts than will, respectively, 
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mte “5 never participated in child study, those who are less ac- 
P a "4 > a and others, and those who teach sixth grade. The general 
ie is for peer groups’ perceptions of children’s self-concepts is similar 

pt for the variable of grade level where peer groups of sixth grade are 


dcs over those of the fourth grade. 
n addition to the general hypotheses stated above the following specific 


hypotheses were also tested: 


self-concepts are in general positively 


l. Teachers’ perceptions of children's 
hildren's expressed self-concepts. 


and significantly related to these c 
ter correspondence 


2. Teachers change significantly toward achieving grea 
d these children's 


between their perceptions of children's sel£-concepts an 
expressed self-concepts. 

3. Sixth grade peer groups' perceptions of sixth grade children's self- 
concepts will be more similar and fourth grade peer groups” perceptions 
of fourth grade children’s self-concepts will be less similar than the ex- 
pressed self-concepts of the respective sixth and fourth grade children. 

4. Peer groups as a whole will show for “less threatening” percepts of chil- 
dren’s self-concepts a greater similarity to those children’s expressed self- 

concepts than they will show for “more threatening” percepts of chil- 

dren’s self-concepts. 


THE SAMPLE 

mentary schools 
d was selected 
urban and are 
omic level. 


hg ania sample of eight classrooms in seven ele! 
for stud The of a large county school system 1n Marylan 
predomi € communities served by these schools are sub 
Scum ntly lower middle to upper middle class in socioecon ed 
the 5 were selected on the basis of their being willing to P2 yd 
research and their being representative of one of the extremes wil 
Broup.ce bles: (a) social-emotional dins 
pletion oered vs. teacher-centered; (b) participation in child study, is 
of the three-year program in child study vs. no participation. ! 
Ess acc more acceptanc® A 
Ue Bed d of self and others; and (d) 8 A m ou 
independ al design of this research in whic eac 


i oms O 
is shown ght classro 


|] : E 
ent variables are represented in the ei 
in Figure 1. 


o f 
of child W fourth and sixth grade teachers W 


these tea 


E and another observer using Witha I 
= contains seven descriptive categories Y a c 
teacher-centered continuum, and the proc? ur 
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GRADE LEVEL 


Fourth | Sixth 


E Centered | ^ | ? | P | © | TEACHER ACCEPTANCE 
oe OF SELF AND OTHERS 
= More 

Z Teacher-Centered Less 

o 


CHILD STUDY PARTICIPATION 


Ficure 1—Factorial design of research showing distribution of differences 
on four independent variables among the eight classrooms of the sample. 


categorized as teacher-supportive (teacher-centered). The objectivity of the 


, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENTS 


The principal instrument used in this research to study children’s self- 
concepts and teachers’ perceptions of children’s self-concepts was the Qsort. 
The Q-sort, a part of the Q-technique developed by Stephenson (14); isa 
method of gathering and scoring items for purposes of correlating people 
instead of tests. 

The Q-sort developed for use in this study was a stratified random 
sample of 50 self-referrent statements, selected from a universe of state- 
ments which had been derived from responses of fourth and sixth grade 
children reported in a survey by Jersild (4). This investigator used the 
items and subpoints listed under each of Jersild’s categories to develop 
self-referrent statements using language which he believed would be gen- 


erally characteristic of fourth and sixth grade children. The following 50- 


item Q-sort was constructed by selecting at random from each category 


the number of self-referrent statements that corresponded with the fe 
quency of self-percepts that were mentioned in that category by fourt! 
and sixth grade children in Jersild’s study. 


I look on the bright side of things. 
I understand the kind of a person I am. 
I am a fast runner. 
I am not neat. 
I can take a joke on myself. 
I cannot talk well in front of a group. 
join in doing what the group 1s doing. 

ama 3 
My Pt aeui different than the kind other people wear. 
10. I do not like to make things. = 
1l. I keep working until my work is finished. 
12. I don't like arithmetic. 
13. I don't like animals. p 
14. I get excited and upset easily. 
15. Other people want me to tell t 
16. I draw pictures. 
17. I am unpopular. 
18. I feel money is very important. 
19. I am good in my school work. 
20. I can jump well. , 
21. I can't seem to keep my min 
22. I have nice hair. 
23. I am shy. 
24. I do not like school. 
25. I have poor health. 
26. I do not have a good figure. 
27. T have lots of energy- 
am not a good sport. 
29. I have a botes e sister that 
3r I am good looking. 

- Tam hurt by criticism. 


Longus wy = 


hem what to do. 


d on school work. 


I don’t like. 
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32. -I cannot throw a ball well. 
33. I dress so people will notice me. 
ike reading. s 
oy 1 a take hinge apart and put them together again. 
ar bright colors. 
EA MS iun let me decide things for myself. 
38. I like my parents. 
39. I am clumsy. 
40. I am weak. . 
41. I cannot make up my mind. 
42. My parents expect too much of me. 
43. I get places on time. 
44. I am tall. 
45. I do not like active games, 
46. I am afraid to take chances. 
47. I have confidence in my own abilities. 
48. I watch and listen to TV and radio. 
49. I take part in class discussions. 
50. I am an unhappy person. 


The reliability of the Q-sort for its use with children was ascertained 
by the test-retest method using all subjects. The Q-sort was found to have 
a reliability coefficient of -65, which was considered acceptable for the 


purposes of this study. Comparing the Q-sort results with those obtained 
by an external measure of self-concept 


produced a mean percentage of 
agreement of 70 per cent, 


indicating that the Q-sort is a valid instrument 
for studying the self-concepts of children in groups. 


A sociometric questionnaire was developed and used to obtain peer 
groups’ perceptions of children’s self-concepts, Twenty-five self-rcferrent 


Q-sort were phrased as questions, e.g. 
on the bright side of things?" Children were 
asked to write down the names of as many as four classmates in response 
to each of the questions. 


-item 


COLLECTION AND ANAtysis oF Dara 
The instruments of the stu 


dy were administered and data were collected 


ments as she believed 


j uld sort them. 
Q-correlations were computed for the teacher's and child's sortings of 
the Q-sort statements. Fisher" « 


» R 
Z transformation tables were used 


ES 
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Point of significanc 
5. e wi 1 . 
esis was to be rejecte 3 as designated as the point at which the null-hypoth- 


Finpincs 


utes Poneptians of Children's Self-Concepts 
eui ome coefficients showing the correspon 
reported in Table ae child's sorting of 50 self-referrent statements are 
cachi off dfe rise ^ or each of four children in eight classrooms and for 
GE'teicherg'and ncn data were collected. The mean 7 for all correlations 
data were colle : à ren's placement of Q-sort items during the three times 
tion, aoea h was .41. This may be regarded as a fairly high correla- 
GE the: children =" one notes that the grand mean reliability coefficient 
and the child’s is is sample was only .65. Correlations of the teacher's 
at the 5 per ree : ement of 50 Q-sort items differ significantly from zero 
nt level when r = -279 and at the 1 per cent level when 


r= 
= 361. Examinati É 
mination of the data in Table r indicates that all teachers 


had 
coefficie 
nts of correspondence above the 1 per cent level 


one chi 

eod p bes 96 performances of the Q-sort by the eight teachers, 6x 
result is signifi ation coefficients above .36- A sign test indicates that this 

sustain E at the 1 per cent level. These findings, : 
children’s self sis number one, for they show that teachers’ perceptions of 
these chil se are in general positively and significantly related to 

The. s expressed self-concepts. 
by api af of the Q-correlations reporte 
sented difera isa a to determine whether 
teacher acce s ces in social-emotional climate, 
in the m me of self and others; and gra ; i 
and these c ld enep between their perceptions of children s self-concepts 
Variance reve uu expressed self-concepts In addition, the analysis of 
the three tim ap whether the correspondence di : antly for 
and Probabili Ata Were collected or for each of the four children. F ratios 
able 2, ies obtained from the analysis of variance are reported in 

R 

jid. of the analysis of variance show that teachers who have com- 
e years of child study achieve significantly greater correspondence 
hildren’s self-concepts and these children’s 
ticipated in 


dence between the teach- 


d in Table 1 were also tested 
groups of teachers who repre- 
participation in child study, 


de level differed significantly 


etwee a 
aed ari perceptions of c 
child stud self-concepts than do teachers who 
With the E a finding, significant at th 
; ] oesi Re ; 
In child M esized prediction favoring 
~~ The ' 

: a : : 
teachers an yas of variance showed, too, t 
Breater c o are "less" accepting of self and others regi j c 

orrespondence between their perceptions © and children’s ex- 


have participate 


Press 
ed self-concepts than do, respectively, fourth grade teachers an 
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TABLE 1 


Q CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND r OF Mean z FOR TEACHER'S 
SELF-SORT ON CHILD Ys, CHILD'S SELF-SORT 


Child’s I I Ii x 
Reliability Dec. Feb Ma y Corresponding 


Child Coefficient Q Q Q rof Mean z 
Teacher A: 4th—CS—GC—More 
A 6 » j i , 


14 —.06 X2 07 
je 51 55 — 62 56 
17 04 +21 14 
22 27 -40 30 
53 36 —.03 30 
59 “Sr -07 41 
45 — 47 40 44 
5 39 5 45 43 
Corresponding rofMenz..... 49 “45 23 40 
Teacher C: 6th—CS—TC- More ud 
C4 52 40 — 54 49 
48 42 .52 47 
5I 31 40 4r 
62 46 46 54 
54 — 40 — 48 48 
60 “50 +70 61 
48 5 7 63 
53 -66 66 62 
69 +70 .72 70 
Sa ae 58 -63 E «64 
Teacher J: 4th—NCS—GC- Mor. 
Hae 24 +22 34 27 
27 54 2 37 
—.08 4 06 04 
?3  .56 66 50 
17 38 85 30 


Corresponding r of Mean z = 
Bur ie L: $h—Ncs- Gc tes 
3 Sus T 


Nore.—Children numbered 1-24 are by 
Children numbered 25-48 us ae 


k I k 
4th and 6th refer to grade level, “Mon centered climate. e 
CS—Has completed child study, Ore 


t is teacher more accepting 0 
N as never participated in Sei and others, J 
child study, Pere “Less” ig teacher less accepting of 


self and others, 
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TABLE 2 


F RATI 
OT merde PROBABILITIES OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES FOR 
teen ARIABLES IN CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN TEACHERS' 
S OF AND CHILDREN'S EXPRESSED SELF-CONCEPTS 


Basis of Comparison F Ld 
Climate: secco x 
cp ee Oe M 
Teacher Acceptance ....... : : i . i xis o: 
Grade Level ....... " ^ 
TIME cases enr m rone y^ Y 
A kb » 


teach “ » : 
ers who are “more” accepting of self and others. Both findings, signifi- 
e hypothesized predictions 


erii Be per cent level, are contrary to th 

of self and oth ourth grade teachers and teachers who are “more” accepting 

renal pitas ers. In testing the effects of climate it was found that group- 

teichers:§ chers in general do not differ signifi 1 
n the correspondence between their perception: 


expressed self-concepts. 

an ts Rub of this study support only one part of the general 
ily wach ich relates to teachers perceptions of children's self-concepts. 
correspon r^» who par ticipated in child study showed significantly greater 
latter's self nce between their perceptions and children's perceptions of the 
acceptance E ug For two other comparisons, grade level and teacher 
Opposite t es self and others, results were obtained which were directly 
Th hae E hypothesized predictions. - M. 
teachers i3 analysis the "time" factor was not significant, indicating that 
ence dn general do not change significantly toward greater correspond- 
dune their perceptions of and children's expressed self-concepts. 
number of Hone of the data in Table 1, however, indicates that the 
Perceptions aa correlations showing greater correspondence of a 

With the iniri and children's expressed self-concepts in May as compare 
level, These fi. Correlations in December is significant at = d. gen 
Sachers ch ndings, then, support the second hypothesis wit quali : i 

ange significantly in the number of their perceptions of chi 


ren? 

vu a whi ater correspondence to these children's 
p ch show a greater p 

ge toward greater COT- 


ex 
i ead self-concepts, but the magnitude of change m Eros 
ifferent s is not significant. Teachers do not differ Vm aye 
Perception, ildren or for sex of child in the correspondence etw! 
ET m of and children's expressed self-perceptions- d- 
phic representations of these results showing the mean z correspon 


€nce s 

at died for teacher groups differing with respect to the four variables 

ree points of time are shown in Figures ? and 3. These figures 
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cantly from teacher-centered 
s of and children’s 
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reflect generally the findings reported above. It is interesting to note me 
the correspondence achieved by all teachers between their perceptions © 
and children's expressed self-concepts was slightly greater in December at 
the beginning of the study than in February, three months later. This was 
markedly evident for teacher-centered teachers and to a lesser extent for 
“more” accepting and sixth grade teachers. Since differences between the 
three points of time were not significant, these observed differences could 
be explained as due to chance fluctuations of sample. On the other hand, 
they may indicate that early in an experience one’s initial perceptions are 
more accurate and valid than are those perceptions which immediately 
follow. The greater mean z correspondence scores in May as compared 
with December and February are strikingly shown in these figures. Only 


6 


Mean z Correspondence Score 
Teacher's Self-Sort on Child vs. Child's Self-Sort 


T 


É Il Hr 
ecember February May 


CS—Child Study Participation 
NCS—Non-Child Study Participation 
GC—Group-centered Climate 
TC—Teacher-centered Climate 


Ficure 2—Mean z correspondence scores at three points in time for teachers 


ae dd With respect to. child study Participation and social-emotiona 
climate. 
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teacher-centered teachers failed to achieve a higher mean 2 correspondence 
score in May than they did at the beginning of the study in December. 

_A general question which is raised by these findings is: What factors 
might account for the observed discrepancies between teachers’ perceptions 
of and children’s expressed self-concepts? In an effort to discover some of 
the factors involved, Q correlation coefficients were computed for teachers 
and children between their first and second and their second and third per- 
formances of the Q-sort. These provided measures of consistency of the 
teacher’s and child’s perceptions of the latter's self-concept. Teachers’ corre- 
lations of consistency varied from —.04 to -90 with a mean consistency 
coefficient of .71. The range of children’s consistency coefficients was from 
.02 to .86 with a mean of .60. 
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An analysis was made to determine the relationships between —— 
of teachers and children on repeated performances of the Q-sort and 
correspondence between teachers' perceptions of children's self-concepts E 
these children’s expressed self-concepts. An r = 50 was arbitrarily selecte 
as the point which would distinguish “high” and “low correspondence 
scores. When frequencies for total “high” and “low’ correspondence scores 
were tested for independence with patterns of teachers’ and children’s con- 
sistency on repeated Q-sort performances, the chi square analysis revealed 
significant differences at the 5 per cent level. r. 

In a second analysis the mean z scores and corresponding reliability 
coefficients of each teacher’s consistency for repeated Q-sort performances 
were ranked, and ranks were assigned to the mean correspondence scores 
for the eight teachers. Rank-order correlations of ranked mean consistency 
scores and ranked mean correspondence scores resulted in a correlation 
coefficient of .50. A similar rank-order correlation of children’s consistency 
for repeated Q-sort performances and ranked mean correspondence scores 
for the eight teachers produced a correlation coefficient of .60. 

These results suggest that consistency of children's and teachers’ re- 
peated Q-sort performances are in general related to the correspondence 
achieved between teachers’ perceptions of children's self-concepts and these 
children's expressed self-concepts. Consistency of children's repeated Q-sort 
performances would seem to be of greater importance than teacher consis- 
tency in this respect. The lack of high correlations between these various 
factors suggests, however, that other factors such as teacher insight and 


empathy are of greater importance in influencing teachers? perceptions of 
children's self-concepts. 


: teacher's Sorting for children of the 
same sex would be evidence of some t 

also may be an indication of the teac 
children with values similar to her own, F 
teachers, Q correlations on different children of the s 
general to be .50 and above, and the mean Q. 
and both sexes was 46. Comparable Qe 
not participated in child study, were in genera] 
Thus, greater correspondence in perception of 


teachers may reflect mi ny a of children due in part to 
stereotyping. This result can be viewed as a positive outcome of child 
study experience. 
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Pe à 
m ENG Perceptions of Children's Self-Concepts 
were ied Eee perceptions of their fellow classmates self-concepts 
each child to name ministering a sociometric questionnaire which asked 
Qualities of slung = "id classmates whom he believed fit each of 25 
Tequency "5" was € vs ich were taken from the 5oitem Q-sort. The 
qualities and classr feted IS the “critical frequency since for most 
significantly pioa i being named five or more times by peers was 
Peer group's aie than chance at the 5 per cent point. The child’s and 
, ABreement" if th Pad of the child's self-concepts were tabulated as in 
1n relation to od ild had placed in Q-sort columns 1, 2, or 3 that item 
the child had pj » d the peer group had named him at least 5 times. If 
Certain.” Jf fe ttn am particular item in column 4, it was rated as “un- 
Not Me), it y ild had placed the particular item in columns 5, 6, or 7 
Placements of Ae tabulated as a “disagreement.” The teacher’s and child’s 
Certain,” or « dius Q-sort items were also tabulated as “agreement,” “un- 
A chi squar greement in the manner described above. — 
ment, Ticari e test of independence comparing the frequencies of agree- 
Ceptions of the c. and disagreement for teachers’ and peer groups per- 
ences, Theref € same children’s self-concepts revealed no significant differ- 
they show ey the results of this study do not support hypothesis 3, for 
children’s ian fourth and sixth grade teachers’ perceptions of selected 
and sixth or ones are not significantly different from those of fourth 
Concepts, aA a. groups in perceiving the respective children’s self- 
to the four child, d be noted, however, that these comparisons were limited 
the Q-sort a ren in each classroom for whom the teacher had performed 
children bed b they were further limited to those items for which these 
Al ‘forthe cen named by their classroom peers 5 or more times. I 
BrOup-cente T analysis revealed that the perceptions of peer groups in 
study hata. classrooms and those whose teachers have completed child 
concepts th a significantly greater agreement with children’s expressed self- 
rooms an eee the perceptions of peer groups in teacher-centered class- 
ifferences those whose teachers have not participated in child study. 
Acceptance hg cv group perceptions relating to grade level and teacher 
Ssis concern, ds f and others were not significant. Thus, the general hypoth- 
ceptions of d influence of selected factors on peer groups po. 
te eller ss dren's self-concepts is sustained in part, only as it relate 
In. ord and teacher participation in child study. i . 
Question pa to test hypothesis 4 the list of 25 items on the weitere 
“less oe was arbitrarily divided into two groups: (a) a group of 11 
Percepts ge percepts, and (b) a group of 14 “more einen 
teacher + ests of significance revealed that differences of ne 
ra = X niens ad ia child study were significant at the 1 per cent Bk 
See whe Es percepts but none of the differences relating to the 
ed factors was significant for “more threatening percepts. Thus, 
Ypothesis 4 is in general supported. These findings suggest that differences 
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between the two kinds of percepts may be explained by the hypothesis 
that “more threatening” percepts attributed to a child by the peer group 
cannot be accepted by the child because they are inconsistent with the way 
the child wishes to sce himself. 


Discussion 


The positive and significant changes in teachers generally and in child 
study teachers in particular toward greater correspondence between their 
perceptions of children’s self-concepts and these children’s expressed self- 
concepts sustain the hypotheses with respect to these factors. The lack of 
significant change in magnitude of greater correspondence between teachers’ 
perceptions of children’s self-concepts and these children's expressed self- 
concepts may be explained by the stable and consistent quality of the 
teacher's self-concept. Because of this quality her ways of seeing things, 
including her perceptions of children, probably do not change radically 
during a period of time comparable to that of this study. 

A finding which was clearly not anticipated is the significantly greater 
correspondence in perceptions of children’s self-concepts which were 
achieved by teachers who are “less” accepting of self and others. One €x- 
planation which may account for this finding relates to the limitation of the 
methodology and instrument used in this study. In this respect it should 
be noted that differences between teachers in acceptance of self and others 
were far less marked than for the other three variables. Classrooms com- 
prising the sample were actually selected in terms of differences in grade 
level, teacher participation in child study, and social-emotional climate. The 
variable of teacher acceptance of self and others was added after the begin- 
ning of the study in an effort to identify additional factors which influence 
teachers’ perceptions of children’s self-concepts. Since the scores for four 
teachers were bunched around the mean, it is possible that the Reed Sen- 
tence Completion Test did not differentiate clearly two teacher groups 
as pu s kir, iei is self and others. 

equally plausible hypothesis wou ‘ i nt 
theory. It may well be, as these findings res cx alu w pret 
accepting of self and others are actually more insightful in their percep- 
tions of others’ self-concepts. Bills (1), for example, f d that people 
who are less accepting of themselves but who be E ^ T riis 
are more accepting of themselves are highly accurate in oe mios ok d 


reality whereas persons who are self-accepting but who beli hers do 
not accept themselves are quite ina ons ( 


Teachers who are “less” accepting 
with and insight into feelings of others because of 
sensitivity in the area of interpersonal relati 
teachers who are “more” accepting of self 
energies on dealing with the problem or sj 
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ance " 
t Pee ae figure less frequently. In short, they tend to accept 
youngsters see d m without probing too deeply to discover how these 
aa n ecl about themselves. 
Pinu xi i "e grade teachers over fourth grade teachers in the 
concepts is probabl gna their perceptions of and children's expressed self- 
concept which i y ue to the greater stability and consistency of self- 
idling Shar a 4 p in sixth grade children. This is suggested by the 
tency of childr airly high positive relationship exists between the consis- 
achieved betw ae eated Q-sort performances and the correspondence 
children's ex een teachers' perceptions of children's self-concepts and these 
self-concepts ee self-concepts. The consistency and stability of children’s 
encing the c: erefore, would seem to be a more significant factor influ- 
tendency for OE na achieved by teachers than is the hypothesized 
With the increasin o have less insight and knowledge of children’s groups 
It should b g maturity of the students. 
study may b e noted that other factors not 1 
dren’s le e more significant in influencing t per 
others, o "Concepts; Differences in perception, in sensitivity to feelings of 
"» ides in ability or inclination to empathize with others may well be 
of a ater significance in accounting for teacher differences. The ability 
may E rson to make valid hypotheses of another person’s self-concepts 
toa rnb E quality of the teacher's self. A teacher may have this skill 
meanin ater or lesser degree because of her unique life experiences and the 
should ra and integrations she has made of them. These are factors that 
Th c studied by further research. 
fick ^: lack of significant differences between 
of dide Re of children's self-concepts may 
Patten ren (four) and limited number of percepts ups c ; 
Obéery p based. If only those percepts were studied which are easily 
small oes fairly obvious to teachers and peers alike, there would be 
should ae for significant differences to emerge. This hypothesis 
S e tested by further research utilizing a larger sample of teachers, 
groups, and number of percepts. 
win open and frank responses of fourth graders may result in fairly 
than perceptions of their self-concepts by peers and others. This may more 
unde compensate for the more structured peer group and the greater skill, 
Hii scat and maturity which would benefit sixth graders in their 
ptions of children’s self-concepts. 
E alternative explanation would suggest that 
of i the most crucial factor which influences pee : 
children’s self-concepts. This explanation is supported by the findings 
which indicate the superiority of peer groups in group-centered classrooms 
and of those who are taught by child study teachers. Indeed, classrooms 


which have a warm, acceptant climate and those wherein teachers seek 
ldren and to facilitate their growth and development 


dentified or evaluated by this 
eachers’ perceptions of chil- 


teachers and peer groups in 
be due to the small number 
upon which these com- 


maturity of groups may 
r groups' perceptions 


to understand chi 
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would seem to be situations which would enable children to perceive their 
fellow classmates’ self-concepts more objectively. Similarly, greater tension 
in teacher-centered climates and less understanding of children’s needs by 
non-child study teachers would tend to result in peer groups’ perceptions 
of children's self-concepts showing less correspondence with these children’s 
expressed self-concepts. This conclusion and interpretation seems to be 
warranted by the findings of this study. 


Finding that peer groups’ perceptions show significantly greater agree- 
ment with children’s expressed self-concepts for “less threatening” percepts 
than for “more threatening” percepts is consistent with the hypothesized 
and commonly observed effects of conflict and threat on learning and be- 
havior. Individuals are reluctant to accept unfavorable percepts into their 
self-concept, and a frequent way of adjusting to threatening percepts is t° 
relegate them to the “uncertain” and “not me" aspects of self. This woul 
seem to suggest that there is a need for education as well as therapy t° 
provide experiences which would enable persons to become objectives 
open, and acceptant of all experiences, the unfavorable as well as the 
favorable percepts. 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the influence of four factors: (a) social-emo- 
tional climate, (b) teacher participation in an in-service child study pro 
gram, (c) teacher acceptance of self and others, and (d) grade level on 
perceptions of and changes in the self-concepts of children in the fourth and 
sixth grades. This article reports the findings relating to the influence © 
the above four factors on teachers’ and peer groups’ perceptions of children’s 
self-concepts. 

The general hypothesis of the study postulated that teachers and pce! 
groups in classrooms which are group-centered, in which the teacher has 
participated in child study, and those where she was more accepting of se 
and others would reveal in their Perceptions a greater correspondence wit! 
children’s expressed self-concepts than would teachers and peer groups 
who differ with respect to these variables. In addition, greater correspond- 


ence of perceptions was predicted for fourth grade teachers and sixth grade 
peer groups. 
A representative sample consisting of four fourth grade and four sixth 


Y schools of a suburb; hoo 
: an county SC 
system in Maryland was selected so that extremes with respect fs tt d 


Classroom cli 
. à b climat: -centere 
and teacher-centered, were identified using Withall’s Cli 3a Fike poen 


ers who had completed the three-year in-seryj : 1 

sored by the Institute for Child Study of the uL BN pem pen 

compared with teachers who had never Participated A thi arylan 

50-item Q-sort was developed and used to obtain measures of Il childe en's 

self-concepts, and it was also used by teachers to Tegister iste PE 
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of selected chi 

children’ 
veloped and os ee MW nde A sociometric questionnaire was de- 
concepts, obtain peer groups’ perceptions of children's self- 


T : 
he findings of this study are: 


l. Teachers' 
ers’ perceptions of chi i 
and signif ptions of children's self-concepts are in general itively 
gnificantly related to these children's eeprened arose T 


Teachers ch: fon 
their idees aider through time in the increased number of 
of children's self-concepts which show a greater corres- 


N 


Pondence to th : : 
of change is Meier ai expressed self-concepts, but the magnitude 


Sixth grad 

Ends un a eun. teachers who have completed three years of child 

their perception hers who are less accepting of self and others show in 

larity to quon of children's self-concepts a significantly greater simi- 

ourth grade a Haven expressed self-concepts than do, respectively, 

study, and t cr hers, teachers who have never participated in child 
eachers who are more accepting of self and others. 


* Neith 
er fo x 
urth grade teachers nor sixth grade teachers show in their 
greater similarity 


percepti z 

with p g M self-concepts any significantly 

Brade peer children's expressed self-concepts than do fourth and sixth 
groups in their perceptions of the same children's self-concepts. 

aught by teachers who 

ons of children's self- 

d self-concepts 

d those 


Peer ; 
have C " in group-centered climates and those t 
concepts PERA child study show in their percepti 
than do A me similarity with these children’s expresse 
taught ie er groups, respectively in teacher-centered climates an 
» y non-child study teachers. 
* teer . 

like a Peat of children’s self-concepts are significantly more 
cepts than the ren's expressed self-concepts for "less threatening" per- 

they are for “more threatening" percepts. 


d that teacher participation in child 
d which exerts the greatest influence 
eased correspondence between 
self-concepts. The superiority 
ffectiveness of this in-service 
derstanding of 
ision of theory 
late: Teachers 


Fro a " 
study ü E" findings it is conclude 
9n teachers’ one of four factors studie 
their Darte and peer groups’ achieving incr 
of child ca of and children’s expressed 
Program me uec is a measure of the e 
children’s de _secks to help teachers gain a deeper un 
which n The results of this study suggests a rev 
y be expressed in terms of the following postu 


Ww 

Who are “less” z Te 

in their less” accepting of self and others are more accurate and insightful 

^ perceptions of others' self-concepts than are teachers who are 
ons of this and other 


More” : 
ndis accepting of self and others. The implicati 
gs for further research are discussed. 
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that the self-concept 
s a psychological con- 
thers to achieve 


ie training deeper understandings and insights into the behavior and 
ing uad ^ of children, and (b) as a vital and important aspect of learn- 
seeks to evelopment which the school through its educational processes 
Bons promote and foster in every child. The need for a further examina- 
the f nd understanding of the uses of this construct 1n education provided 
Cine A for on investigation made by this writer of selected factors influ- 
mde perceptions of and changes in children’s self-concepts. A previous 
rel € reported the methodology and the findings of this research which 
( F to teachers’ and peer groups’ perceptions of children’s self-concepts 
i- This article will report the findings relating to the influence of selected 
This changes in children’s self-concepts. 
(a 's second part of the study investigated the effects of four factors, 
c ia ecial-emotional climate, (b) teacher participation in an ine 
evel study program, (c) teacher acceptance of self and others, and (d) grade 
» on changes in children's self-concepts in the fourth and sixth grades. 
and concent was defined as those perceptions, beliefs, feelings, aoe 
self values which the individual views as describing himself. The i a 
Sel n defined in terms of those qualities which describe the Penn j 
selve like to be. In this study data on children’s self-concepts and idea 
whi ere obtained by means of a Q-sort, an instrument and technique 
of n aires the subject to make a forced normal distribution of a ec 
^: “referent statements. The Q-sort developed for use in this Pi y 
ee a stratified random sample of 50 self-referrent statements which ] a 
Bd selected from a universe derived from responses of fourth and on ] 
self. * children reported in a study by Jersild (3)- Correlating the child’s 
"Sort with his ideal sort provides a measure of his self — ideal self con- 
Pruttcy and may be expressed in terms of a Q-correlation coefficient. Change 
2 self-concept in this study was defined as change in self-ideal congruency. 
S representative sample of eight classrooms enrolling 251 children in 
€ven suburban elementary schools of a large county school system x 
AY land was selected for study. Classrooms were selected on the basis o 
their being willing to participate in the research and their being representa- 
tive of one of the extremes with respect to each of the independent 
Variables: (a) social-emotional climate, group-centered vs. teacher-centered, 


In i 1 š 5 
phen a previous article (5) this writer suggested 
omenon can serve education in two ways: (a) a 
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(b) participation in child study, completion of the three year program 1n 
child study vs. no participation in program, (c) teacher acceptance of self 
and others, more acceptance vs. less acceptance of self and others, and (d) 
grade level, fourth vs. sixth. 

Classroom climates, group-centered and teacher centered, were identified 
using Withall’s Climate Index (7). Participation in child study referred 
to teacher participation for three years in the in-service child study program 
sponsored by the Institute for Child Study of the University of Maryland. 
Teacher scores on Reed’s Sentence Completion Test (6) were used ae 
measures of teacher acceptance of self and others. Scores on the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, 1953 S Form, and the California Achievement 
Tests in Language, Reading, and Arithmetic, Primary and Intermediate 
Forms A and B, were used in ascertaining the relationships between relia- 
bility in using the Q-sort and reading and mental age and in correlating 
changes in school achievement with changes in self — ideal self congruency- 

The general hypothesis tested by the second part of this study was as 
follows: Children in group-centered climates, those whose teachers have 
participated in child study, those whose teachers have a greater acceptance 
of self and others, and those in sixth grade will show greater congruency 
between their self-concepts and ideal selves than will children, respectively» 
in teacher-centered climates, those whose teachers have never participate 
in child study, those whose teachers have less acceptance of self and others: 
and those in fourth grade. 

In addition, the following specific hypotheses were tested: 


m Children generally will register positive and significant changes through 
ane toward increased congruency between their self-concepts and idea 
selves. 


2. Girls will register a significant! their self- 
concepts and ideal selves than will boyss ay ae 


3. Children who register greater ch 


group acceptance will also show 
tween their self-concepts 


à . er 
ange in school achievement and p° 


e- 
ow greater change toward congruency 
and ideal selves, E 


Finpincs 

Reliability of Q-sort Instrument 

The results of the reliability test of c 
though not a major problem of this investigati 
the clues they suggest regarding the stabj pee 
self-concepts. This test of reliability of 
accomplished by asking the children in e 
self-sort (self-concept) two to seven days af "ni 
self-sort. This test of reliability was aids Bon dT had made an initi? 


data after the children had become famili & the second collection ? 


i lar with the i z 
i ili . Instrum Mean 

scores and corresponding reliability coefficients for repeated dmi i uan 

admiunistr: 


of the Q-sorts are reported in Table x by $55 elassroors Ei E 
> grade. 
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E rou. coefficient of .65 for the Q-sort, though somewhat lower 
reliable j cen anticipated, indicates, nevertheless, that the Q-sort is a 
Since th een for measuring the self-concepts of children in groups. 
of wa re iability test of an instrument is also a test of the reliability 
fourth d using the instrument, the observed reliability coefficients of 

and sixth grade children's use of the Q-sort in this study is indica- 


TABLE I 


MEAN < 
et SCORES AND CORRESPONDING RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 
TAINED FROM REPEATED ADMINISTRATIONS OF Q-SORT 


Boys GIRLS ENTIRE CLASS 


T. 
e und Mean Mean Mean Correspond- 
zd N z r N z r N z ingr 
Fourth Grade: 
A 
B 18 .616 .55 20 .736 -63 38  .679 -59 
l e 9 Bor .66 6 .766 r^ 15 pd e 
18 .418 .40 18 .785 -. 3 E D 
us 16 .651 ist 18 .760 .64 34 666 -58 
te: Fotirth 61 .599 .54 62 .762 -64 123 -683 59 
Sixth Grade: 
802 .66 18 .924 -73 31 876 +70 
816 .67 18 1.028 .77 38 © .916 42 
970 75 10 .935 +73 23 955 74 
674 -59 23 .81o 67 36 761 4 


at these maturity levels. 
cepts related not only 
portant 


TE of the level of consistency of their self-concepts 
to d the: relative consistency of children’s self-con . 
aspect reliability of the Q-sort instrument, but it was also an 1m 
of the phenomenon studied by the research. . 
aoe results of the test for reliability reported in Table 1 -— 
ho reliability in using the Q-sort instrument was .69 whereas S H 
pe M Moreover, sixth. grade children, whose coefficient was 70, ap: 
ared to be more reliable than fourth graders whose coefficient was -59- 
€se differences in reliability between boys and girls and between fourth 


and sixth grade children were analyzed for significant di s 

* normal curve sampling distribution. For a two-tailed test o: Es A 
Cance, neither the z value of 1.06 for sex differences nor the z a o: D 
Or grade level differences was significant. Since the 2 n m af 
Proaches significance at the 5 per cent point for a one-tailed tests isa if. 
sis that more mature children revealed greater consistency 1n their x 
concepts than do less mature children should be tested by further research. 
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In this research it was assumed that children in fourth and sixth grades 
have sufficient insight into their selves and sufficient skills in reading and 
understanding to enable them to use the Q-sort instrument. This assump- 
tion suggests that children’s reliability in using the Q-sort may be related 
to reading level and mental age. To ascertain whether such relationships 
exist, product-moment correlation coefficients were obtained by correlating 
z scores of reliability coefficients with grade level scores in reading and with 
mental age. These are reported in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BY CLASSROOMS 
OBTAINED BY CORRELATING Q-SORT RELIABILITY z SCORES 
WITH READING LEVELS AND MENTAL AGES 


Q-Sonr RrLiamiLITY z Score t's. 


Teacher & Classroom Grade Reading Level Mental Age 
57 52 
a2 43 
64 36 
14 .08 
26 27 
«51 St 
.20 .08 
«46 43 
38 34 


sonal adjustment are prob 
concept than are reading | 


Changes in Children’s Self-Concepts 
Change in self-concept has been def 
child's self-concept and his ideal self oc 


time. An individual may be presumed to be moving toward better adjust 
ment and to be facilitating his self-development when his self-concept an 
ideal self becomes more congruent. Evidences of children's self-concepts 
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and id 5 

tered Cebu ies obtained by means of the Q-sort which was adminis- 

1954-1955. Seal oan the study, in December, February, and May, 

self were recorded [ow coefficients of congruency of self-concept and ideal 

Scores and co on each child and transformed into z scores. Mean z 
rresponding r correlation coefficients were computed for each 


TABLE 3 


MEAN z 
SCORES AND r CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF CONGRUENCY 


OF CHILDREN'S SELF-CONCEPTS AND IDEAL SELVES 


Ti 
id I 1 m Mean z and 
Class Dec. Fes. May Corresponding t 
A 
2i : 
meo " s 382.36 .537 -49 (618 55 s: 47 
Mea sie «418 40 675 -59 633 -56 35 5 
nz 
SU agg 400 .38 .606 .54 (625 -55 544 59 
B 
is Boys 451 .42 .485 -45 .503 -46 480 — 45 
" 5 Girls 691 .60 835 .68 829 .68 48s 67 
lean z 
b eom o ou o 58 632. 356 
* H Boys 604 .54 565 -51 662 -58 61054 
* O14 Girls .578 .52 .606 .54 688 .60 6624 55 
ean z 
E f oa .591 .53 .585 -53 6675 -59 617 55 
B. d Boys 526 .48 .625 -55 688 .60 613 55 
" - 18 Girls 641 .56 ais 67 827 .68 61 64 
Can 2 & » 
&r ... .584 .53 720 62 758-64 687 60 
ia “oys -420 .40 .405 38 .382 -36 „402 38 
Me dn 545 .50 (618 -55 .679 -59 614 355 
anz 
K INE T NE LS 48 508 usto 
K M zs Boys 360 .35 355 34 303 -29 339 33 
Mea EN -554 -50 493 46 498 -46 di 
n 
L PRF az 4457 -43 a424 40 „400 -38 427 42 
on 6 
D shes ta. Bags .639 -56 gos .6i 370 65 705 p 
M : 10 Girls 432 .4I 657 -58 688 .60 4592. -* 
“ang & 6 G48. 57 
536 .49 .681 -59 729 0? 
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Sex group, each classroom, and for each of the three times data were col- 
lected, and are reported in Table 3. 


cance are given in Table 4. 

The results of the analysis of variance reported in Table 4 show that 
differences in congruency of children's self-concepts and ideal selves due to 
differences in sex are significant at the 1 per cent level. Differences in con- 
gruency at different points in time are significant at the 5 per cent level. 
These findings sustain hypotheses r and 2, for they show that girls generally 
register significantly Breater self — idea] self congruency than do boys, but 
all children reveal significant changes toward greater congruency through 


CHILDREN'S SELF-CONCEPTS AND IDEAL SELVES 
Basis of Comparison F [4 - 
MSS ANS E Tie B dia ierergieepia e 9.63 E 
— e 3.71 105 


Climate .... 
Child Study 


then, reveal significantly greater self — ideal self 
grade children and those taught by non - child stud 


decrease in self ideal self congrue; 
scores for three periods of time, December-February, February-May, an 
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E een E increases. and decreases in children's self — ideal self 
i aan seas uce results similar to those obtained by the analysis of 
E wes ec in rum 4. The chi square results were less clear cut, 
"These findin sd e effects of magnitude of change were not included. 
Sisdes und t eam en, spp the general hypothesis only with respect to sixth 
Gilden sec ves w E teachers have completed child study in which 
This resea en cantly greater change in self - ideal self congruency. 

Tir SE also sought to ascertain the relationships that exist between 
siti achien ildren's self — ideal self congruencies and changes in children's 
[v Cie ap as shown by differences in scores made on the California 
MGR Sp qa ests which were administered to the four sixth grade class- 
children’ re and after the period of this study. Evidences of changes in 

s self—idealself congruency were obtained by computing for 


" : 
ach child the z score difference between his z score self — ideal self. con- 


r ! 
Sruency in December and his z score self- ideal self congruency in May. 
r the four sixth grade class- 


e hi st correlation coefficients for f 
gruenc x perma i between changes in children's self — ideal self con- 
for re ite changes in academic achievement were .09 for language, —.06 
Duis ing, .16 for arithmetic, and .08 for total achievement. Since these 
are n tents do not differ significantly from zero, it is concluded that there 
self es significant relationships between changes in children’s self - ideal 
ongruencies and changes in their school achievement. 
eu this research sought to determine the relationship that exists 
their ac changes in children's self — ideal self congruency and E in 
congry ceptance by the peer group. Measures of change in ene eal se 
z n ency used in studying this relationship were the same di eae in 
cor re congruency, December and May, which were used previously in 
relating this factor with school achievement. Measures of change in peer 
at acceptance were obtained from the answers dili, e p 
Ver i eid question on the sociometric questionnaire: Who ue D 
as A est friends in this class? Change in peer acceptance Was T d 
friend n rne between the number of times a child M pt 
Productmoment co ws u- pw wr cs sd yc in children's 
Self ~ ideal ent correlations for the relationship. ub ee 
or f al self congruency and changes 1n their peer acct pate 
Or fourth grades and .03 for sixth grades. Mean correlations for the 


Uonshi acceptance 
p of E cy and peer group accep 
z score self — ideal self congruen ya A e d 27 for 


at the end H 
: of the study in May, 1955, Were -17 ionship be- 
i grades. These Padinss P that there is a lack F od. 
en changes in children’ i gece 
changes in children’s self — ideal self Wem — ideal self congru- 


accepta F ` 
nce by peers and that children with greate" ^. the lack of rela- 


€DCy are no $ 
: t ch their peers. 
chosen more frequently by thet T ideal self congruency and 

dicates 


tionsh; 
c aips between change in children’s se mp 
: LM in their school achievement and peer group accepta 

of support in this study for hypothesis 3- 
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Discussion 


In this research it was posited that increase in self — ideal at cong 
ency facilitates self-development and is evidence of the — im wo 
adjustment of the individual. Since a major purpose of educa dd 
promote individual self-development, the challenge of helping in P "e 
increase their self —idealself congruency would seem to be of crucia 

ortance to education. : 
3 It is reassuring to note, therefore, that according to the findings of "€ 
study children in general do achieve increased self — ideal self pie J 
during a period of time that they are in attendance at school. Two vs ils 
tions for this increase are suggested. First, it may be influenced Y th 
general pattern of children's growth and development. It seems een 
to postulate that as children mature, their self-concepts become more s mg 
and consistent and their self-concepts and ideal selves increase in poil 
ency. This would not deny, of course, the importance of specific 7 a 
in the environment or life experience of the individual which wou xn 
likely to influence his self — ideal self congruency irrespective of the fae ile 
tional factor which has been postulated. A second explanation is tha Br 
schools may well be a principal factor influencing this general pcc 
self— ideal self congruency since school experience is the only eom an 
factor in the lives of these children. The extent to which the increase ko 
be attributed to school experience may be an indication of the ins 
effectiveness in facilitating this important aspect of children's dE in 

It is apparent, however, that the School is not uniformly pent 2 
facilitating greater self — ideal self congruency in all children. The fin m 
of this study show that boys in general achieve significantly less p 
of self-concept and ideal self than do girls. One might hypothesize that = 
culture generally is responsible for producing these differential changes A 
boys and girls, but this seems unlikely. The greater physical per 
the average girl compared with the average boy may be a partial exp $e 
tion for the observed differences which favor girls. Girls generaly s : 
ahead of boys in physical maturity until the end of pubescence when d 
finally catch up to the girls. It may well be, then, that the greater self - i ya 
self congruency registered by girls is an interrelated aspect and conet e 
of their increased physical maturity. Brandt (1) found a similar sex di s 3 
ence in his study. He found that boys register greater accuracy of = 
estimate in achievement areas than do girls, but the tendency to Ape 
rather than to underrate themselves was significantly greater among boyas 

It seems plausible to hypothesize, too, that in elementary school class 
rooms boys in general have fewer opportunities for experiences wbic 
would enable them to achieve a measure of self. ideal self congruenc} 
comparable to that achieved by girls especially when feminine oui 
standards predominate in a classroom taught by a woman teacher. The = 
of the teacher was controlled in this study by selecting only classroo 
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taught by w 
aie ud : E teachers. If the patterns of behavior and activities in the 
Durus -nira by feminine mores and codes, it seems likely 
Geen am aapon be less able to behave in ways which permit 
This isan AR - - e self congruencies comparable to those of girls 
The findings ws see which should be tested by further n 
(OT Millen ions ich show that sixth graders and children of child study 
m dum di im self — ideal self congruency than do fourth graders 
Worthy, he me on-child study teachers, respectively, are especially note- 
pner sine k I5 congruency of sixth graders in contrast to fourth 
finding ME e due to their greater maturity and experience. This 
nein a E 3 earlier one which shows that the self-concepts of sixth 
riders. "This ca more stable and consistent than are those of fourth 
sese: u € relating to maturity was corroborated by Brandt 
Eius suce | in his study that eleventh grade students were significantly 
e in self ratings than were sixth grade students. 


The H 

study Gone. self — ideal self congruency of children taught by child 

rs would seem to be a consequence o£ these teachers" having 
for children's developmental needs 


a gr i 
roris sensitivity to and providing 
in bunt the knowledge and understanding which they had gained 
ploying ihe nai experience. If teachers’ experiences in a program em- 
to expect tha qa study of children have been meaningful, it is plausible 
and S Dads e results of child study will be reflected in the freedom 
of self-conce Ies which result in children achieving greater congruency 
fee selves. 

congruenci of relationship betwe 
Peers "ua and changes in their school 

of these oth seem to indicate that such changes are relatively independent 
: er aspects of self-development. Since academic aspects of school 


ife S 

Sig, child have little relationship with changes in self — ideal self congru- 
achieve in T who may not achieve well in academic S 

many fact orner: arcas of self-development. i 
i ors besides the four studied by this research in 


Children’ : 
stu died. : self — ideal self congruency- These should b 
y further research. 


en changes in children's self — ideal self 
achievement and acceptance by 


SUMMARY 
f four factors, (a) social-e 
e child study program, (¢ 

vel, on perceptions 
ts the findings T 


motional 


A 

ed was made of the influence o 
teacher ac ) teacher participation in an in-servic 
a AS 7 tance of self and others, and (d) grade le 
lating to th in children's self-concepts. This article reports Uc 
shee influence of these factors on changes in children $ se eU 

Brade dass e sample consisting © four fourth grade and four sixt 
Srooms enrolling 251 children in seven elementary schools of a 
d so that extremes 


sul 
Urban count is * 
y school system 1n Maryland was selecte 
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with respect to the four variables were represented, Evidences of du 
self-concepts and ideal selves were obtained by having all children per e. 
a self-sort and ideal sort three different times during a six-months peti 
Correlating the child's self-sort with his ideal sort provided a er n 
self — ideal self congruency. Change in self-concept was in terms of chang 
in self — ideal self congruency. 


The findings of the study relative to changes in children's self-concepts are: 


: z and 
l. The self-concepts and ideal selves of children become increasingly 
significantly congruent through time. 


TS ater 
2. The self — ideal self congruencies of girls generally are significantly gre: 
than those of boys. 


ild 

3. Sixth grade children and children whose teachers have completed chi" 

study show significantly greater self — ideal self congruency then e never 
dren, respectively, in fourth grade and those whose teachers hav 
participated in this child study program. 


pats diner. sc aiiirente seléi idéal 
4. There is little or no relationship between changes in children df b) 
self congruency and (a) changes in their school achievement, 
changes in their acceptance by peers. 
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TH 
E ROLE OF INCENTIVE IN DISCRIMINATION 
LEARNING IN CHILDREN '?? 


GLENN TERRELL, JR. 
University of Colorado 


Man , 
on hiliaa ps experiments involving the effects of different incentiv 
Order to provi "rue have employed relatively complex tasks (1, EDAR 
studies involving ed more rigorous experimental control, more incenti 
en, as we hon dren’s learning of simple concepts need to be don 
€ our experimental methods, we can more satisfactori 
the Pr GR on the learning of more complex tasks. A 
he effects of ent reported here is the second in a series designe 
~ cts OF various incentives on simple discrimination learnin 
effects of ean n M children. In a previous study (5), the differenti: 
Pushing id incentives on the acquisition and transposition of a butto 
Were studied T to the larger of two three-dimensional geometric object 
Teproof, dela, a € five incentives employed were praise, immediate cand} 
Pre- ang ae candy, and light flash. In this earlier problem, the Ss 
Incentive acd s school children, assigned to the immediate cand 
Quickly ibn riy learned the concept "larger than" significantly mor 
tently ‘than dj 2 the Ss of all other groups, and transposed more consis 
e nonsignific any of the other groups except the delayed incentive Ss 
Broups on the ant difference in performance of the immediate and delayec 
Prising erh transposition test was somewhat surprising. Even more sur 
the ieu » aps, was the fact that, under the delayed incentive condition 
Posed iun T Ss, four- and five-year-olds, learned just as quickly and trans 
is contra, ^ consistently as the older Ss, eight- and nine-year-olds. This 
Supervisor, k- reports of casual observation made by teachers and other 
layed children’s learning. It was believed that the nature of the 
reward facilitated learning and transfer. The Ss transferred a dried 
that En one jar to another after each correct response, and were told 
RE Soon as they had transferred enough of the beans they could trade 


1 Thi i 
i oW " 
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CrVice, of Mental Health, of the National Institutes of Health, U. S. Public Health 
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them in for a small sack of candy. Thus they were able to see ee 
evidence of progress toward the delayed goal. It was further bar ex 
a delayed incentive consisting of a mere promise of a sack of ^ T pi 
learning the task would be much less effective than one where the ber 
gages in some activity which provides evidence of progress bey- ks 
goal. The present experiment was designed to test the latter belief. Spe : 
cally, the purpose of the present experiment was to compare two ie 
delayed incentives with each other and with an immediate incentive * a 
acquisition and transposition of a button-pushing response to the larg 
of two three-dimensional geometric objects. 


METHOD 
Subjects 
There were 20 Ss in each of the following age categories: four-, gei 
eight- and nine-year-olds, with an equal number of boys and girls in cac 
age group. 
Materials 


The apparatus for the problem has been described in detail elsewhere 
(5). There were three pairs of three-dimensional geometric figures 1n : s; 
shape of cubes, cones, and cylinders. The small member of each a 
set had a basal area of four square inches, while the large member "d 
a basal area of eight square inches. These stimuli are hereafter referre 
to as the training stimulus sets. A third cube with a basal area of sixteen 
square inches was used in a transposition test, along with the eight um 
inch cube. These stimuli are hereafter referred to as the test stimuli. P 
order of presenting the stimuli and the position of the positive, large-size 
stimulus were randomized alike for each S. 

Additional apparatus consisted of a 16 by 24 by 4 inch box which com 
tained the batteries and circuits necessary to operate a signal light. Two 
jacks and two push-button mounts were on top of the box. The stimu! 
were placed into the jacks on each trial. Locked onto the rear edge e e 
box was a 10 by 16 by V4 inch panel board which contained the ae 
light. The circuits were arranged so that a correct response, pushing ! j 
button at the base of the large stimulus, caused the light to go on. 

Design 

There were four experimental groups, all of which were rewarded 
with a light flash after each correct response. The differential incentiv? 
conditions for each group were as follows: The Ss of group I, the immedi 
ate incentive group, were given a small piece of candy after each correc 
response. This group is hereafter referred to as the immediate group- ip 
Ss of group II, the first delayed incentive group, were instructed to transfer 
a dried bean from one jar to another after each correct response. These 
Ss also were told that they could trade their beans in for a sack of candy 
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when they ha 
re o = toas enough of them. This group is hereafter referred t 
Simply moned » m III Ss, the second delayed incentive group. iere 
ends Arp sack of candy after they had made the light 
Group IV, the c . This group is hereafter referred to as the hoi A 
br > ontrol group, received only a light flash indicating a aem 
'The desi i 
the ge e consisted of two levels of chronological age in addition t 
levels while as groups. The four- and five-year-olds constituted ode 
deuil due d 2 eight- and nine-year-olds were the other level. Within each 
Ehe ere randomly assigned to the four treatments, making a total 
n each treatmentlevel combination. 


Procedure 
The S nod 
s were tested individually. Each S received the following instruc- 
y to choose one of these 


tions: “This i 

(E boitas 4 a game where I want you to tr 

the one you i training stimulus sets), and push the button in front of 

wrong, the * me you are right, this little light will go on- If you are 

quickly you = ie not go on. Now remember, the game is to see how 

last bien n learn to choose the one that makes the light go on.” The 

ing a cui dios: repeated after every tenth trial. Immediately after reach- 

transposition of nine of 1o correct responses, each $ was given a four-trial 

ditions e test on the test stimuli. The same differential incentive Con- 
mployed during the acquisition trials were continued during the 


test trials. 


RESULTS 

med on each of the two criterion 
and number of correct re- 
tains both the training and 
ition data were non- 
d main 
while the treatment dif- 
|, The summary of the 


Table 2. The promise 
than did all 


ine E variance Was performe: 
Sponses on da er of trials to the criterion, 
transposition 3 transposition test. 
Significant. F. ata. All tests perfor 
effects of A or the acquisition data, the tests 
erences hia me nd age were nonsignificant, 
analysis of significant beyond the 1 per cent leve 
group re variance of the acquisition data is in 
of the e significantly more trials to learn the 
. Since ca se All other differences were of ac t 
Since NO. "pon test of homogeneity of variance was significant, an, 
Seemed a im the within cells distributions were 
isable to submit the data to à statistical test r 


lons 
of nor: : rf 
mality nor homogeneity. For this purpose t e Frie 


Way a 
Nalysi s 
Tesulting [e of variance by ranks technique (4) WS employe 
7? was significant well beyond the 1 Pe cent level. The Ss who 
red more trials to learn 


ve requi 
n of the nine-year 


ded group- 


Were o; 
© giv 
en : 
a promise of a delayed incenti 


the 
task 
at 
they were E en levels with the exceptio 
ond only to the immediately rewar 
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TABLE I 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF TRIALS TO CRITERION IN 
TRAINING AND CORRECT RESPONSES IN TRANSPOSITION TEST 


(Each treatment group N = 20) 


TRAINING id. 
Group Mean SD Mean 
Reward: E 
Immediate .............. 9.15 13.58 4.00 o 
Token : 615 6.59 3.80 or 
Promise 20.08 21.05 3-75 ove 
Control 7.35 6.99 3.75 s 
Age level: 0.66 
AOR Say weenie namie Seca a kms 10.62 16.75 3.85 odi 
Lid eT 10.72 11.88 3.80 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NUMBER OF TRIALS TO CRITERION 


1j 
Source df Mean Square 
». 

.25 
pull: E 3 811.65 ^ 
Age levels ... 1 0.20 

: s 1.21 

Interaction 3 232.40 


Within cells ... 


: 72 190.62 
tk 0 00 E 


Both ghee apenas Hus. Suggest that this type of delayed incentiv® 
namely the token type, applied to this kind of le. ; 
effective as an immediate incentive, 

The difference in behavior of the control 
present experiments requires some considerati; 
group Ss required significantly more trials t 
any of the other groups, while in the presen 
as quickly as the token and immediate Ss, | 
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Eroup Ss of the previous and 
on. In the former, the contro 
© learn the concept than di 
* study the control Ss learne 
n the earlier study, the mean 
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number of trials to the criterion for the immediate, token, and control 
Broups respectively were 14.66, 26.53, and 35.47. In the two experiments 
De groups were treated identically, and the same age levels were used, 
owever, different experimenters and populations were employed. It is 
felt that differences in population characteristics account for the difference 
Between the control groups of these two studies. In the former experiment, 
the Ss were from Tallahassee, Florida, while in the present study they 
Were from Boulder, Colorado. The principal difference in the samples 
selected from these two populations was in socioeconomic level. The ratio 
of rural to urban children in the Florida sample was much greater than in 
ia: Colorado sample. The Ss used in the Colorado sample were from a 
residential area consisting almost entirely of people from business and 
dii Professional occupations.! To test the hypothesis that i RUE 
on e factor is relevant here, another similar experiment ka pua 
nar ee rural sample from the Boulder, oen lo € x 
Ss beh 9 this experiment support the hypothesis, since these con de s 
aved similarly, in relation to the other reward groups, to those 
the Florida sample. l » 
ere is empirical evidence to suggest that the crucial variable distin- 
ng the socioeconomic groups of the previous and present eo 
ES mitten of intrinsic motivation (2). That is, to the eee 
im Lia good performance, irrespective of incentives offere s Z ja 
mensely important, Some support of this hypothesis is found in tht 
-— that when the Ss of the present study were questioned after the sapie 
[9 di best Way to get them to piece e y 
Opus red "ask me" in preference to either pro is des Pd 
M ar me a piece of candy." Also, almost all Ss indicate thai Ar v. 
her do something for the "fun of it" than be promised somethi g X 
c ng it.” Unfortunately, no information of this kind is available on t m 
= the previous study. This same hypothesis might be offered vr ad 
*Planation for the fact that the immediate incentive group of the 


oe rient learned more quickly than the token group, while there was 


Buishi 
1s the 


ifference between these two groups in the present sady, ie BEIDE 
ef... ĉPPears very important to attempt some explanation ° dieu Two 
g Sct of a promised incentive, found in the present es Sooty gel 
Perational hypotheses will be offered. One is that the child's © levant. 
TéSpect to his promises having been fulfilled or unfulfilled e a 
“search designed to manipulate this variable experimentally by A: shee 
Promises to a random selection of Ss and nonfulfilling promises = ned 
Tandom selection is now under way. The prediction is that those 5s n. 
Promises have been fulfilled will learn more quickly under a prom! 
Centive than those whose promises have been unfulfilled. 
qq was from a higher socioeconomic level than the Florida 


a That the Colorado Ld fact that the former Ss generally learned the task much 
group may also account for the g y 


More quickly. oe 
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Another possible explanation for the relatively slow learning s re 
promise group lies in the meaninglessness of a promise a E 3 
acquisition of a larger-than concept. The plausibility of this €: or 
strengthened somewhat by the fact that, as has been mentioned a et 
almost all of the Ss of the present study indicated that they would rat Y: 
do something for the fun of it than to be promised something for it. T! 3 
hypothesis might be tested by making the promise condition fun or -— 
ingful in relation to the task to be learned. One possible way to do 3 
would be to instruct one group of promise incentive Ss to pretend that : E. 
are filling their imaginary sack with candy that the Æ pretends to m 
before them after each correct response. The performance of a group 9 1 
so treated may then be compared with another group, treated as a 
promise Ss were in the present experiment. Such an experiment is currently 
in progress. 

Some mention should be made of the fact that there were no e 
ment differences in mean number of transposition responses. Since all "e 
seven Ss transposed on every trial, and these Ss were quite evenly dip 
among the treatment groups, it appears that the simplicity of the task 
these Ss masked any incentive effect on the transposition test. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment has been described showing the effectiveness of e 
type of delayed incentive, token, as compared with another, promise; is 
an immediate incentive, in the learning and transposition of a simp! 
button-pushing response to the larger of two three-dimensional apes? 
objects. Operational hypotheses to explain the differences have been bon 7 
described. It is believed that a systematic study of motivational variablen 
underlying children’s performance in simple tasks of this nature WE 


B i ps 
greatly facilitate the eventual study of the role of incentives in the acd 
sition of more complex responses. 
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PERC 
iu ee RIGIDITY AND CLOSURE 
AS A FUNCTION OF MANIFEST 


ANXIETY IN CHILDREN 


Cuartes D. Smock" 


ee of Psychiatry 
niversity of Pennsylvania 


An increasin 
Y " 

UNS and m of investigations have been concerned with the 
(D). The Taylor € correlates of the Taylor manifest anxiety scale 
tlle Erf A. AS) is coordinated with the theoretical drive 
Darn, Variations in th chavior theory; 1€- scores on the test presumably 
e yee inire ^s emotional reactivity (drive) of the individual. 
SOE pein in caudis - Hullian assumptions regarding the func- 
he | conErmed fri ar rive level and performance have been, in 
mr 7). However dera of simple and complex learning situations 
menta] ef with these assu vain s several studies (1, 9 12) to yield data 
anxie, efforts designed = indicates the need for continued experi- 
sce y scale. The pre clarity the functional properties of the manifest 
i ptual conse present investigation was designed to explore certain 

D a recent SHEET of manifest anxiety in children. 
review of experimental studies concerned with the rela- 
indicate that 


tion, 
ship b 
etwee As 
n motivation and learning, Bruner et al. (3) 
ssociated with high Jevels of 


ar 
educti 
« ction i 
rive” on in behavi ANC 
Bor These wri ioral adaptivity 1$ often à 
T: ‘ ee . . 
bos and sities of suggest that « . , conditions requiring inc 
the effect of y of goal attainment : - " (e.g» deprivation) may 
of narrowing the range of envi 
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s T€ idm 
erceptual rigidity and. closure tendencies. Empirical support ae PP 
Paion may be found in numerous investigations of the effects of a 


ceptual task situations. Data obtained in the latter series of ric 
for example, indicate that experimentally-induced anxiety increa uL 
tendency for individuals to adhere to pre-recognition responses, to £o de 
on the basis of minimal "information," and to be relatively retarded in pa 
recognition of incongruous stimulus configurations. Moffit and Mr 
(10), using the Taylor scale as the index of anxiety, report a eee 
relationship between anxiety level and perceptual rigidity under si er 
experimental conditions, These data lend Strong support to the eric 
that anxiety is associated with increased strength of prevailing percep’ 
expectancies, s ls 

"E the Preceding analysis is correct, the association between high i 
of motivation and reduction in responsiveness to environmental cues c m 
be attributed to the effects of motivation on the increased tendency pin 
perceptual rigidity under "stress" conditions. Therefore, one would hs e 
a relatively high degree of manifest anxiety (ie, drive) to be ge 
» secondarily, to increased speed of closure. 


task where the initial stimul 
a new stimulus configuration 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 
Subjects 


: l 
The total sample consisted of 127 fifth-grade children from a city pe 
system.” The results are based on data from 118 subjects (54 fema e 
64 male) who completed the necessary tests on both testing occasions. 
Anxiety Scale 


and 
? Appreciation is extended to the officials of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, school system, 
d 


eif 
5 Y a 
the principals, teachers, and stu the Cleveland and Harrison schools, fo! aa 
cooperation in this study. Special appreciation i 


who participated in the collection of the d 
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an indepen d 

Bie term study (unpublished) by th 

GSi = eee reliabilities, over ? hex - present author yielded slightly 
grade school children. e-months period, for seventh and 


Pere 
255 Cognitive Tasks 
eciston L E 
deri Ocation ; 
"B S ies from m m index of speed of “cognitive closure” w: 
in previ £ on the complex decisi ki rd 
ship b ous investigati on-making sks (DETS) 
Eben i gations concerned with the h; i 
; i 1 e oth i 
Consists of 5 ir ep sap of ambiguity” and anxiety i E. 
à rds i 15). Eac : 
m contains only as are presented in serial order to hes: The E 
» ments on jus de to elements of a picture which, by adding stimulus 
zie taik yas ne cards, appears complete on card 15. A four-card 
ou istration of ee for purposes of demonstration. Prior to the 
im hypotheses" i experimental series (tasks) Ss were presented with 
- m the Senere possible correct responses. The hypotheses were drawn 
e Tas pue p rox ia representing the correct response; e the 
er A ask “ ” ee 
2 dog, nadie rs was "cat," the pre-task hypotheses were, in 
ercept ? t 
"iste c Closure Task. The meas 
Previous sty Fo pictures from the Street 
amiliarity of ao suggested that speed oi 
e sti i 
stimulus. Therefore, the pictures used here were cate- 


Sorizeq 

i accordi ge 

In th rding to “difficulty level” on the basis of the data obtained 
and four pictures of 


at i " 
me hum aum s four "easy," four "difficult" 
m first and pA d, included. The latency, to the nearest 1/10 second, 
i» Perceptual a response were recorded as the index of the 
from bp ie Rigidity Task. An ind 
Was a. task (PRT) descri 
tia tasks e by extending the series 
fg Bh 30 of tra total of 30 stimulus cards. 
hd. T a cat) iii stages whereby the c 
Deka Sted on dy modified until a new stimu! 
* ning muna 30. Each transition task was a 
the Port what omni DLT-S task. As indicated 
“S seriez, a on each card after the first res; 
e féipoups ei measure of rigidity was the n 
at was correct for card 15. 


ure of speed of perceptual closure 
Gestalt Closure test (SGCT). A 
closure tended to vary with the 


ex of perceptual rigidity was obtained 
bed in a previous study (16). The 
of 15 cards in each of the 
The cards from number 16 
Jus on card 


task 


lus (eg» 4 dog) 


dministere: 
below, $ was instructed 


ponse had occurred in 
umber of cards which 


Cliciteg i 


Proce dure 
e of 20 high and 


he i 
20 | initial ; 
o al i P 
Hal investigation compared the performane 1 
‘A second experiment 
f the 


Wa anx 
s lety §; 
Dp 2n uml e on the three experimental tasks. : 
© explore the feasibility of group administration © 
experiment are 


Drege, and p 
“nted ond tasks. The specific procedures for each 
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e dis- 
Experiment I. Ss scoring in the top and bottom 20 po 
tribution of scores on the d ieee ea age of Ss 
i he scheduled days o. testing, 
pé [icai Mu to 20. Each 3 was first ara peel "n 
fa DETS tasks (Task E; 14) and the associated bec pe ae 
E-T) from which the measures of “cognitive-closure an e | 
rigidity were obtained. Prior to the administration of the inn z wee 
sample series was shown to each S. Following the pre-task, et. 
mitted to look at the "hypothesis" card, on which the four poss dtr 
responses for that task were printed, for 10 seconds. The aae task 
accompanying the DLT-S task emphasized that the purpose: 0 E 
was to determine how few cards the S needed to see in order "to [ 
the parts together" and report the correct answer. vl —À (€ 
Ss were permitted to view each card in the series for five 3 M 
no response was made, E turned up the next card. The effect of P ils by 
nition responses on recognition was controlled as much as we report 
requiring Ss to report what they saw on each card after eae fists 
(identification response) occurred. E gave no indication to S t ar buen 
or subsequent, responses (including the PRT) had been = siii 
rect. All responses, including those to the cards in the d 
(ie. cards 16 to 30) were recorded verbatim. The trial of first leat 
was recorded as the measure of the speed of perceptual-cognitive anset 
The index of perceptual rigidity was the number of perseverative resp 


t 
; à n correc’ 
LC, responses made to the stimulus cards 16 to 30 that had bec 

for card 15. 


A modified form of 
the DLT-S and PRT tasks. 
instructions to identify the 
were asked to "try again,’ 
two minutes, the next pict 
all responses was recorded 

Experiment II. 


ons, with the exception that each up 
or only one second (controlled by leaf-diaphragm sd 
toscope). Ss recorded their Iesponses in booklets provided for that puri rim 
These booklets consisted of 15 pages; each page had a space for writing se 
response or indicating a “don’t know” answer on each trial. If a resp 


"nty 9 
3 ies inty 
other than “dk” was made, Ss Were instructed to indicate the certa veiy 
their response on a three-poin 


certain. After the exposure of e 
Ss folded that page back and 
proctors, precluded Ss from gi 


his- 
se 


as 
z hers * 
under; this, and the presence of teac 
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the stimuli 

saple e ps through 30 were recorded on the back of the booklets. Th 

the transition unii D o auc thesi shir tasks since 
ull jk A : 

had prevailed initially on mi ed aj fidens hs 


Yon] RESULTS 
H 
o med 1 and 2 stated that a high le 
ten dendi oo conditions, would be associated with relatively stronger 
latency” on b 4 cognitive and perceptual closure as indicated by shorter 
"Table r presa oth the decision location task and the object recognition test. 
presents the data relevant to these hypotheses. 


vel of anxiety, under the 


TABLE I 


MEAN * 
TRIAL OF FIRST DECISION AND LATENCY OF RESPONSE FOR 
CTS ON THE EXPERIMENTAL 


HIGH AND LOW ANXIETY SUBJE 
PTUAL CLOSURE 


" MEASURES OF COGNITIVE AND PERCE 
sGCT 


Dirricuty LEVEL 


DLT-S 
Trial of First (latency in seconds) 

m Response Easy Medium Difficult 
!8h Anxiety: 
Me: . 

PUE aie Sie gpa bes 3-45 1.64 9.51 24.88 

Lo, 11.85 AS 61.19 228.53 
Anxiety: 
Me : 

MELLE LL SL 5.07 1.72 5.40 1419 

"m 150.43 
The di 

e difference between high and low anxiety groups on the mean 

pectively) is statis- 


tically signi and 5.07 Tes 
ped alles beyond the 10 per we level of con 
fro 3.10 > p > .05). Analysis of variance l 
n ir imet x on rà sect task (Table 1) yielded an F ratio of 548 
signif main effect of anxiety which, for 1 a? 38 degrees of freedom is 
iy between the .o2 and -01 level of confidence. The main effect 
also mae level and the interaction between anxiety and difficulty were 
€ hi cede | significant; (F — 3621 and 21325 46 76 P< a) 
2n Hie anxiety Ss obtained a relatively shorter latency of response only 
9n tasks classified as "easy 5 over-all, this grouP had significantly 
i ion of the first hypothesis 

al tasks may be a function of 


fidence (t = 1725 
of the latency data obtained 


trial of 
of first decision, on the DLT-S, (3-4 


Oger ] 
With fas tency of response. The lack 
pect to the more “difficult” perceP™ 
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an artifact introduced by the procedures, or of the differential effects e 
drive on response strength in “simple” as compared to “complex! e 
situations (5, 7). This problem will be discussed more fully in a late 
section of the paper. f . ni 

The third prediction was that individuals scoring higher. on n 
CMAS would manifest relatively more perceptual rigidity as indicate 
by perseverative-response tendencies on the transition task ERT) 
However, in order to attribute the response perseveration to pereti 
rigidity, it is necessary to rule out the effect of reinforcement of ver ds 
responses (i.., number of correct responses) in the initial series of cart i 
(DLT-S). The comparison of the high and low anxiety groups on the tria 
of correct response yielded a £ of 1.63 (df = 38; p > .10). The product- 
moment correlations between number of correct responses prior to card 15 
and perseverative response on cards 16 to 30 for the anxiety groups com 
bined and separately also were statistically nonsignificant (High, r = = 
Low, r= —.27; High + Low, r = —.19; p > 10). It would p om 
therefore, that any differences between the two groups on perseverativ 
tendencies can be attributed to the effects of anxiety level on perceptua 
rigidity. T 

The mean number of perseverative responses was 6.90 for the Les 
anxiety Ss and 5.or for the low anxiety Ss. This difference is statistic? , 
reliable beyond the .o5 level of confidence as indicated by a / of 23 
(df = 38; .05 > p > 02). These data confirm the findings of a previo 
study concerned with the relationship between indices of anxiety leve 
and response perseveration on this task (16). 


Experiment II 


The procedure for the second experiment did not permit administratio? 
of the Street Test (SGCT). However, two measures of cognitive clown 
were available; the trial of first response, and the certainty score associato 
with each pre-recognition response on the 15 card series of the DLT b» i 
Furthermore, the group administration permitted the testing of suffice 
number of Ss so that the performance of those scoring in the middle rang 
of the CMAS could be examined. The following analysis was based e 
the performance of the Ss scoring in the upper, middle, and lower 20 p* 
cent of the distribution of the CMAS score (N — 24 in each group); 
Table 2 presents the summary of the data obtained from each anxiety 
group on each of the three experimental DLT-S tasks. he 

Analysis of variance of these data indicated the differences betwee” 


anxiety groups, although in the predicted direction, did not reach à he 
level of reliability (F = 2.03; df — 2, 69; 15 > p > .10). A statistic? 4 
significant difference was attributable to the task (trial) varia i 
(F = 4.36; df — 2, 138; 02» p> or). Similar trends were obtain 


8 The tasks were administered in the same order (A, B, C) to all groups. 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN TRIAL OF FIRST RESPONSE ON THREE EXPERIMENTAL DLT-S 
TASKS FOR HIGH, MEDIUM, AND LOW ANXIETY SUBJECTS 


= Task Task 
A E : 
^ High Anxiety: 
fO MER 4.50 4.08 3.13 
Variance Set E d 
Medium Anxiety: 
ed e h 6.08 5.88 4:79 
e ae 15.89 11.53 12.67 
. 
Low Anxiety 
2s ur 5.92 4.63 


VÀ ease wd Sls UN AIR io , 14.04 12.00 


in a previous study (14) and are probably a function of the repeated rein- 


9rcement of the “early” response set over a series of trials. Further analysis 
qinhrmed the impression gained from the table that most of the reliable 
rp erences reported above could be attributed to the difference between 
e high anxiety Ss as compared to the other two groups. 
le A second index of cognitive closure was obtained from the average 
a Tee of subjective certainty expressed by each S on the pre-recognition 
Ponses on each task. The average certainty score for each S was com 
es by dividing the sum of the weighted certainty scores (3 — Very 
iG Tain; 2 — Certain; r = Uncertain; 0 = Very Uncertain) by the num- 
i 3 of trials between the first decision and the trial of correct geen 
ae of variance of these scores yielded an F ratio of 2.45 (af ee 2 
tasks P 2».05) for the between-groups comparison. E oU je 
Stati. » and the interaction of anxiety level and tasks, did not P. 
Stically reliable. 
ed 3 presents the data relevant to the oe rone 
these q manifest anxiety and perceptual rigidity. "s du 
/ — signif ata indicated the differences between groups se cia tl 
po ant beyond the .o2 level of confidence (F — 54^ " ^ 
ine, eos lation between number of correct T 
ies 4 2B diese ] group of Ss was 
ar s on the DLT-S and perseveration for the total E 4 e de 
which for 70 degrees of freedom is no ca 


t statistically signi ed 
ain i nsistent with those 
Ae tained in level of confidence. These findings are CP 


i the assumption that 
e persere the first experiment and lend support fO her sen 
"gidity, eration effect is a function of perceptu?s 


ized relationship 
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TABLE 3 


cpERI- 
MEAN NUMBER OF PERSEVERATIVE RESPONSES ON THE THREE e 
MENTAL TASKS FOR HIGH, MEDIUM, AND LOW ANXIETY GRO 


" Task 

Task Task C 

High Anxiety: 6.75 

Meéán: saaye scan bi orici un 7.88 8.46 1079 
Mariate sch icmp uan s 14.54 17 

Medium Anxiety 412 

MG. re ino 2 eh Guias 7.00 5.62 591 
TORNES Quer apoya ducts mew cr 12.42 10:32 

Low Anxiety: 51! 

MESI ria oan a S sis cd Denis 6.54 6.00 77 
VAE: unenees N e iua cscs 8.42 13.83 

Discussion the 

E . : ; d by. 

'These data indicate that high manifest anxiety, as measure 1 rigid it 


children’s anxiety scale, is associated with relatively more perceP EUR s a 

and, under certain conditions, increased speed of closure.* The finding the 
generally consistent, therefore, with dence oF » 
effects of anxiety on Ij 5 p 
Further, in view of the d perce? 
tual constriction or “sti indirec ; 


l 


the experimental evi 
Perceptualcognitive functioning (2, 1% 
relationship between manifest anxiety 4" 


mulus fixation” data 
fugport the upinpHon. thay “4 ion" (8, 10, 13, 18), the 


cues (1, 2) may be some fun. 
quences of high levels of moti 
Contrary to expectations, 


ecreased responsiveness" to EnV 
ctional derivative of these perceptua 


w 

a longer latency of response tha lo 
nei sbe Thes fa p ei perceptual ae We sed tion 
i ? € statistica ignifican 0 

between anxiety level and task difficulty, might b lly ia pedit w 
factors. First of all, the task > might be attribute th 


Bee latency on the more 
: the differential tion to joU* 
incorrect responses) of the high.any; ad been noted in pus 
( : Sue d. Ss. It had been noted in Pr end 

* failure experiences, in genet” cious 


to evoke a relatively stronger accuracy orientatio; hi t of an* 
n on the par 


4 There is no evidence from the results of this E could 
be attributed to differential levels of intelligence au to suggest these relationshiP5 (AS 
scores. The correlations between sociated with high and loW ” „nd 


Scores an, 
latency of closure ranged from —.17 to — 14; ee 5 Tesponse perseveration cg, 
Was significantly different fro™ 
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ae Response suppression may, therefore, account for the negative 
findings with respect to this task. 
Een also argue that the obtained relationship between manifest 
on strength performance on these tasks is indicative of the effects of anxiety 
of the e af the response system rather than on the mediating functions 
Pedoman (6). According to the general laws of associative Torning; 
cative fus on a "perceptual" task may be considered a joint and multpli- 
ciative stre. on of the strength of the perceptual response disposition (asso- 
manifest ee) and drive level (5, 7). The obtained relationship b 
Would mei and response perseveration on the transition task ( ) 
Sponse imde Ore, be a consequence of the tendency for the dominant "5 
urther anc y (correct response) to be evoked by more dissimilar d 
Street lines: interaction between anxiety level and task difficulty on t ; 
assumpto ^ test also would be predicted if one made the additiona 
rece te "easy" and "correct response dominant" are synonymous. 
to ta à recent experiment reported by Saltz and Hoehn me se 
indicated ae ie the latter assumption. Further, the data € ere 
ifferentiate p the trial of correct response on the DLT-S u id not 
Rotten en between high and low anxiety subjects, nor was the | cap 
transition response significantly related to the degree of ser T the 
Port to th task. As ‘Suggested in the earlier discussion, these data e n. 
levels A e contention that perceptual rigidity, associated with hig e y 
Tsbonse 3 more important determinant of perseveration tendencies than 
€ (associative) strength. . 
tion, i the results of this study permit only the most cautious ep s 
3, to, 16), Considered in conjunction with other recent pee p 
Vational 4. the data appear most consistent with the assumption that mon 
spite S auos exert certain direct influences on perceptual a 
™Pitical e controversy surrounding this assumption, both theoretica 
System adeta indicate the distinction between the ae 
ier ed other response systems (e.g., 3,6, 11) is a valid os ipee 
onal f irected toward determining the conditions under Me NUN 
tions co Stors influence perception, should permit more speci sem ve 
idence sernmg the nature of these effects. Further, in view o i d 
chay Concerning the role of early perceptual experience on subs ed 
m tendencies, an analysis of the extent to which the peg x 
entia] "x of motivation (e.g. anxicty) varies with maturational and exp 
actors would seem particularly important for achieving a more 
“quate understanding of psychological development. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to determine some of the perceptual 
Consequences of manifest anxiety in children. It was proposed that the 
Teduction in behavioral adaptivity associated with high levels of motivation 
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might be due to the effects of certain motivational states on perceptual 
rigidity and closure tendencies. Therefore, individuals with relatively hig 

levels of manifest anxiety (drive) would be expected to achieve a shorter 
latency on a cognitive and perceptual closure task and to respond tora 
previously reinforced stimulus (perception) more frequently than indi- 
viduals with a lower level of anxiety. 

The children’s form (CMAS) of the Taylor manifest anxiety scale 
was administered to 118 fifth-grade children. Measures of cognitive-per- 
ceptual closure and rigidity were individually administered to the upPet 
and lower 20 per cent of those Ss (Experiment I). Four months later 4 
second series of tasks were administered to the total group of Ss and the 
results obtained from the upper, middle, and lower 20 per cent of “ 
CMAS were analyzed (Experiment II). The results generally confirme 
the predicted relationships between manifest anxiety and perceptual rigic* 
ity and closure phenomenon. 
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SUBJECTS 


The subjects studied were 62 Filipino children, 31 from two to four 
years of age and an equal number between five and seven years of age. The 
majority of the children belonged to the families of the observers. Thirty- 
six per cent of the subjects belonged to families of the professional group 
(e.g., lawyers, engineers, physicians, and teachers); 36 per cent, to the labor- 
ing group; and 28 per cent, to government employees, secretaries, book- 
keepers, and owners of small retail stores. 


PROCEDURE 


The method used in this study was direct observation with predeter- 
mined categories. The classification scheme used was based partly on the 
work of Landreth (8). Repeated revision yielded the final instrument 
employed in the study. A check list was used to facilitate observation. 

Emotional episodes were studied from three standpoints: situations 
causing emotional behavior, manifestations of emotional behavior, a 
reactions of adults in dealing with these episodes. ; 

This study was mainly concerned with the direct or immediate situa 
tions causing specific outbursts. Hence, such contributing factors as Hr 
health, fatigue, and time of day were not considered. 

Observations were carried out by teachers attending summer school. 
The observations were made at home over a six-week period. The observers 
were oriented as to the objectives of the study, and were asked to recor 
pertinent information following each emotional episode occurring in 
home. 

A grand total of 755 emotional episodes were recorded during the 
observation period, 390 in the two to four year group and 365 in the | ve 
to seven year group. It should be noted that the number of manifestations 
of emotional behavior and of adult reactions exceeded the number of emo 
tional episodes, since more than one manifestation or adult reaction may 
have been associated with a particular emoti i 

onal episode. 


RzsurTs 


The frequencies of emotio: " tna late 
d in Tabl Th nal episodes caused by various situations e 
presented in 1a 8 T e corresponding frequencies of the two a 
groups are compared by means of a ? test. The le igni i give? 
i nce 1S 
in the table. vel of significa 


Established home and health routine ; "A arge! 
frequency of emotional episodes in the gave rise to a significantly l d 


; N vir older y hanes 
play activities resulted in a significantly Met hee Lee sional 


was no significant difference in ' 


episodes in the younger group. There 
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TABLE I 


SITUATIONS CAUSING EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR—FREQUENCIES OF 
EMOTIONAL EPISODES 


2-4 YEAR Group 5-7 YEAR GROUP 


Freq. Freq. Signif. 
No. (95) Rank No. (J) Rank Level 


Established Home and Health Routine: 


B sna aren ay ane ee HG EEA SN ARNE BS 61 15.6 63 173 ns 
= Tn ns 18 46 17 47 ns 
Grins (errands, chores) ʻi 13 33 24 66 0.05 
grooming iae ibi aient o A UI es I2. 3.1 33 990 0.001 

poo RAM 8 20 12 33 ns 
112 28.7 2 149 40.8 1 0.001 
Play Activities: 

[eon with children 91 233 69 18.9 ns 
nac th adults: oases e 62 15.9 2 88 0.05 
aha with toys & materials ...- 15 38 5 T$ 0.05 

ation by animals .........+ 0+ +° 2 05 1 03 ns 
0 ToraL 170 43.6 1 107 293 2 0.001 

ther Situation s: 
perm from adults ........---++ 53 13.6 25 69 0.005 
avo atlon of various objects 19 49 26 71 ns 
bdsm PR We ea api 9 23 2 05 0.05 
cn & dental care 8 20 14 38 ns 

Schoo Strangers & unfamiliar 8 20 2 05 ns 
vadnp ^ ttem nmm 3 o8 23 63 0.001 

Church 6 r5 x og ns 
etformin £7 te 2 90. 1. ns 

"'Orming for visitors ...........-- o o P 10 2. 0.005 
Torar .. 108 277 2 109 299 2 ns 
Granp Torar .. 390 100.0 365 100.0 
tota] 
tions frequency of emotional episodes caused by the miscellaneous situa- 


that m “under “Other Situations.” Inspection of these data indicates 
Bories » individual situations listed under one of the three broader cate- 
the men e rise to a significantly higher frequency of episodes in one of 
tially th age groups. Several situations, on the other hand, resulted in essen- 
le same frequency of episodes in the two age groups. 
Of si binomial test provided the basis for ranking the three general groups 
situations according to the frequencies of emotional episodes that they 
ae rise to within each age group. Groups of situations receiving the same 
Cn did not differ significantly in the frequencies of emotional episodes 
< .05). 4 
1 The Haqueacit of da manifestations of emotional behavior 
inthe wo age Paue aa gt o e Presented in Lables: A f test was 
Used in comparing the corresponding frequencies of the two age groups. A 
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TABLE 2 


MANIFESTATIONS OF EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR IN TWO AGE GROUPS 
OF FILIPINO CHILDREN 


2-4 Year Group 5-7 YEAR GROUP signif. 


1 
No. % Rank No. % Rank Leve 
: * 0.001 
Vocal (sobbing, loud cries, screaming) .. 358 52.4 1 117 247 2 
Overt physical aggression against others 0.001 
(kicking, boxing, beating, pinching) .. 137 20.0 2 139 29.3 I 
Overt physical aggression against self (pull- d ns 
ling hair, tearing clothes, banging head) 38 56 3 20 42 3 
Withdrawal (reporting, murmuring, run- 
ning away, trembling, grimacing, look- t 0.001 
ing ashamed) ...................., 103 15.1 2 176 372 
Relatively passive positive reactions (fol- 
lowing, clinging, insistence, asking for ns 
HEIR)! “am tatii ee temas mm ve 47 6.9 3 22 46 3 
ToraL 683 100.0 474 100.0 


r jons 
binomial test was used in ranking the five general groups of manifestatio! 
as to relative importance within each age group. g OG 

The frequency of vocal manifestations was much greater in the tv un 
four year group. The emotional behavior of the five to seven year Et 
on the other hand, was characterized by significantly greater ptt ie 
of overt physical aggression against others and withdrawal. It shou! d 
noted that the frequency of behavior of the withdrawal type was practic the 
two and a half times as great in the older group as that encountered c E 
younger group. There were no significant differences in the frequenc!e 


TABLE 3 


REACTIONS OF ADULTS 


ignil- 
2-4 YEAR Group 5-7 YEAR GROUP Sign 


ue 
No. % Rank No. % Rank 


Indulgence (giving in, bribing, 
ing, promising, flattering, 

Verbal (threatenin; 
ing, shouting) 

Overt physical aggression toward child 
(slapping, pinching, forcing, dragging) 


Other disciplinary measures (deprivation, 
isolation, favoritism) ....,, 5 


compromis- 
enticing, etc.) 
E; scolding, commend- 


0,001 
276 58.9 1 220 452 

0.01 
97 20.7 2 137 281 2 

o.01 
6o 128 3 95 195 3 

0.05 
YT 2S 4 23 47 4 

0.05 
25 53 4 13 27 4 
469 100.0 488 100.0 
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overt physi ; 

E tice nes aggression against oneself and relatively passive positive 
The reacti 

Enid in Table x 5 ns to the emotional behavior of children are pre- 

domestic help im n this study, the adults included parents, relatives, and 

emotional episodes — in close contact with the children at the dem that 

fons between diis iua place. A ¢ test was used in making the compari- 

raking the gun jd age groups, while a binomial test was employed in 
"The adul = of adult reactions within each age group. i 

Conversely, rah E Popp: more indulgent toward the younger group. 

overt physical y ten ed to be significantly more verbal and exercised more 

al aggression and disciplinary measures toward the older group. 


Discusston 


The r 
against ic a the present study can be better understood when viewed 
Pattern pleza ckground of Filipino culture. The prevailing authoritarian 
carried to i great emphasis on obedience. Respect for elders is often 
Consequentl € extreme of prohibiting expression of opinions by children. 
It out submissiveness is equated with good behavior. 
Consideration not seem contradictory, however; that in spite of the above 
ulgent esu peat are made for age. Adults tend to be more in- 
Brow older and younger children, as is brought out in Table 3. As children 
orm to the di approach school age, they are increasingly expected to con- 
adults; hë ictates of their elders. Older children are treated as miniature 
card, y are expected to conform to a pattern of being seen but not 
As t t 
€ is ime poer training in established home and health rou- 
emotional ep; . This is illustrated by the increasing frequency with age 
able 1), pisodes attributable to established home and health routine 


tin 


intense adult disapproval of 


The ; 
e inc P 

reased consciousness with age of 
d in Table 1, in connection 


QUarre]j 
With "B helps explain the findings presente 


th 

Play activiti 

Fi NEA etie cud Those data indicate that emotional episodes arising 

i s with children and with adults tend to decrease with age, 
f conflicts 


iffere 
n ; e Sm : 
ce being statistically significant only in the case © 


etw, : 

ieee vii and adults. 
“stations e out (Table 2) that as the child grew older the mani- 
s ngly | emotional behavior became increasingly directed and corres- 
ess irrelevant in nature. The older child was significantly less 


al 

and & 

Posed on anum, more aggressive t 
is series of changes, the pres 


a resu 
pi end cultural values and norms are muc À 
um al, appa nt for being aggressive, as well as an effort to win adult ap- 

ch as MELIA account for the increased frequency of substitute behavior, 
drawal behavior encountered in the older group. 
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SUMMARY. r 

The objectives of the present study were to compare two age groups 
of Filipino children, two to four and five to seven years of age, with respect 
to (a) the situations causing emotional episodes, (b) the manifestations 
of emotional behavior, and (c) the reactions of adults to these episodes. 

The major findings of the study were: 

1. Established home and health routine gave rise to a significantly 
larger frequency of emotional episodes in the five to seven year group. 

2. Play activities resulted in a significantly larger frequency of emotion: 
episodes in the two to four year group. 

3. The emotional behavior of the two to four year group was prima 


al 


rily 


manifested vocally while in the five to seven year group emotional behavior 
was characterized by withdrawal and overt physical aggression against 


others. 

4. The adults were significantly more indulgent toward the younger 
group. 

The results are interperted against the background of Filipino culture. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTABILITY DURING 
ADOLESCENCE 


Donoruy H. Ercrorn and Jonn P. McKee 
University of California, Berkeley 


Several investigators (6, 18, 27, 29) have suggested that adolescence is 
characterized by a temporarily increased physiological instability. Bierring’s 
6) cross-sectional data for preadolescent and adolescent boys imply the 

ontrary, for they show decreasing coefficients of variation as age increases. 
| oe paper considers the question of physiological instability during ado- 
fedes by examining longitudinal data from. the Adolescent Growth 
y (19). In addition, it summarizes previously published findings 


a MEE RSEN 
| Sut physiological instability at other ages. 


Previous FINDINGS 


Ba 
p Metabolic Rate 
t i i i 
few the time normative standards for basal metabolism were established, 
Wes investigators attempted to evaluate individual variation by making 
ln ue ed measurements on the same individuals. The number of subjects 
OSt of these studies was small. Berkson and Boothby (4) utilized 15 


e 
apes measures of basal metabolism made over periods of not longer 
the q; eS months on 10 adult aen ad ded adult males. The mean of 
: istribution of the individual stangar eviations was 1.33 cal./sq.m./ 
r. for males and r.6r for females; the corresponding coefficients of varia- 
ton Were 3.5 per cent and 4.7 per cent. In the same paper these writers 
Bive the standard deviations and coefficients of variation for cross-sectional 
| — Measures of many hundreds of adults as 2.58 cal./sq.m./hr. for males 
N.= 6.7 per cent) and 242 Cop m i for females (C.V. — 6.9 
Per cent). Berkson an poo oe ranean data from a number of 
Carlier studies which include d zu cated measures on from one to 17 
Subjects. In general the individua| variabilities so calculated were of the- 
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same order as the ones for their own subjects. Benedict (3) poete the 
individual ranges in BMR of 35 adult males tested on from five E 
different days over periods of from five days to four years and Ec J 
Expressed as proportion of the minimum rate, the individual ra E 
varied from 3.5 per cent to 31.3 per cent, with a mean of 13-9 n ui 
Harris and Benedict (15) calculated the coefficients of variation for E. 
butions of BMRs on each of 11 adult males tested on from 20 to 53 di ne 
ent days. The individual coefficients of variation ranged from 2.3 per ia 
to 5.3 per cent, with an average of 3-9 per cent. For periods not a a 
10 to 15 days, the magnitude of the variation was positively corte 
with the interval between the observations. Freeman and Giffin (8) -— 
three determinations of the BMR of 50 adult males on two: dise 
occasions. The two occasions were often widely separated in time, an 
test-immediate retest correlation was -76; the testlater retest eje 
was .29. Griffith (10) found the average variation between test and bi 
diate retest of BMR to be r.2 per cent for five adult subjects; the ave 
daily variation from the monthly means was 2.5 per cent. —— ET 
Herrington (16) took daily measures of several physiological pen 
on 11 young adult males for 45 days. For BMR, the individual et rin 
deviations ranged from 3.2 to 55 cal/hr. The correlation betwee! at 
individual means and standard deviations was .10 + .30, indicating 
relationship between the level and the variability. —Á 
Harmon (13) attacked the problem of inter- and intra-individua pe 
bility in metabolic rate with an analysis of variance of 12 measures on p 
of 29 young adult males. Tests were made at 8:00 and 12:00 A.M» For 
6:00 and 10 p.m. on each of three different days about a week apart. 


: 6 cal. 
basal measures (8:00 A.M.) the between subjects variance was 19 


e 
B " . H e sam 
Sq.m./hr. and the within subject variance (for measures taken at th 
time of day on different d 


ecta- 
jays) was 4.4 cal./sq.m./hr. Contrary to €XP 
tion, the basal determinati 


ther 
determinations. The test-r 
Harmon concluded that 


ons were not significantly less variable than © sb. 
etest correlations for the three days avenia hly 
measures of basal metabolic rate are not n des 
reliable even under the best conditions. One draws similar, n orts 
extreme, conclusions from the paper by Peeler et al. (25) wh ich bes In 
correlations of about -65 for measures separated by one to six ae varia" 
general most, but not all, previous Teports (12, 21, 32) of individua 


ility i an 
bility in BMR have reported an average somewhere between 4 
per cent. 


Body Temperature ( a) 


In another article, using the same young adult subjects, Harmon pijit y 
applies the same analysis of variance approach to the question of var é 
in oral temperature. The standard deviations for comparable readings upo? 
different individuals at the same time of day and for readings m E ° F. 
the same individuals at the same hour on different days were about ° 
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Kleit 

3 Pa ag PUDE (22) studied oral temperature variations in six 
eK their pins : adult females, and two adolescent females. The subjects 
cbe tue ae every two to four hours over considerable 
b umi. LE 182 days). For a given individual the range for 
Éoüntrinres yes = greater than the diurnal variation. The basal 
Ddiides quum e the least variable, both within and between subjects; 
Presents ous S ex 6:00 AM. varied from r3 to 15°F. Wright (33) 
296 ase i 1 o one individual’s oral temperatures at 4:00, 8:00, and 
The ens ER 4:00, 8:00, and 12:00 P.M. over a period of three days. 

isis amd Cien pa at any one hour varied from about 4 to 8 E 

iS body iem tolz's (2) data for early childhood show increasing stability 
for "s iw ac up to age three. The most closely comparable data 
Comparable As our (23) show no systematic age trend in variability. 
ut for aduln po for later childhood and adolescence are not available, 
rectal estan. orvath et al. (17) report the mean individual range for 
data, deed 1d as 1.2 F. for males and 15 F. for females. Their 
consecutive dail under approximately basal conditions, are based on 29 
implication wi readings on 16 adult males and 38 adult females. The 
adulthood, is that a fair degree of variability remains present even in 


Blood Pressure 


C cg on individual variability in blood 
ood an those on BMR and temperature. Grollman (i1) obtained 
four oe readings on one subject of 98/71 on one day and 102/70 
100/76 n later. After eight months the same subject's pressures Were 

n one day and 98/73 three days later. In a paper dealing with 


the 

relati : è " 

B ionship of auscultatory and intra-arterial pressures, Ragan and 
ken over several days for each 


Ordle 
Y (26) report auscultatory measures ta 
ic pressure varied 


of fo 
ur adult males. The individual ranges for systol 
from two to six mm. Hg. 


Tom 
hen to 10 mm. Hg.; for diastolic pressure, «mm. ] 
Ee ngton’s study the standard deviations of the individual distributions 
. to — blood pressures of 11 young adult males ranged from 3-57 
iint mm. over a period of 45 days. The correlation of the means 
glich deviations was .13, indicating no relationship between level 
© foll lood pressure and variability. Graham, Hines and Gage (9); 
owed several hundred children over a 10-Year period, report an 


increas; 
nated S standard deviation with increasing chronological age- Unfor- 
SO th Y they analyzed their data cross-sectionally rather than longitudinally 


at i DNUS B 
intra-individual variability cannot be determined. 


pressure are even more 


of t 


and 


Pulse Bais 
tes of Herrington’s 


he indiv; 
SUbjects individual standard deviations for the pulse ra 
betwee, enged from 2.6 beats/min. to 55 beats/min. The correlation 
42. Herrington comments, 


een 
means and standard deviations was 
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“It is not surprising to find that the pulse rate, which is certainly the most 
labile of these functions, shows a somewhat higher relation than the re- 
maining variables" (16, p. 134)- 

Grollman (11) reports repeated pulse rates of two subjects, one meas- 
ured under stringent laboratory conditions, the other under less controlled 
conditions. For the first subject, differences between measures separated 
by three days ranged from o to 4 beats; over a period of a year and a half 
the range was 8 beats/min. For the second subject, the range of differences 
between measures separated by three days was 10 beats/min.; over a 
period of 10 months the range was 12 beats/min. Palmer et dl. (24) 
counted the pulse rate of one adult male on six consecutive days. The 
range for these six days was 4 beats/min.; the differences between any 
two successive days ranged from .5 to 2.0 beats/min. 

Sutliff and Holt (31), in a summary of early data that is still used as 
a standard for textbooks (18), remark that “variability of pulse rate under 
basal conditions is greater in children than adults, and greater in females 
than males.” Since the early material was almost exclusively cross-sectional, 
the question of age differences within individuals remains unsettled. 


Summary of Previous Findings 

The single most appropriate summarizing statement is that for all the 
measures discussed the amount of information about individual variation 
is woefully small—so small as to give little ground for generalizing about 
age trends. Despite this fact, and despite the fact that data have been 
analyzed in such a variety of ways that comparisons are very difficult, 
a few generalizations about BMR and body temperature are possible. 

For BMR the correspondence between pairs of measures decreases 95 
the interval between measures increases (8, ro, 13). For intervals up f? 
about three months the coefficient of variation for BMR measures o 
same individuals appears to lie somewhere between 3 and 5 pet cent (^ 
15). This is in the neighborhood of r to 2 cal./sq.m./hr. Griffith's five 
cases and Freeman and Giffin’s correlation of .76 suggest that the i 
mediate test-retest reliability of BMR is satisfactory. But Harmon’s correla” 
tion of .41 for a two-week interval and Freeman and Giffin’s .29 for 4 
longer ace indicate that even in adults many changes are to be expect? 
in an individuals BMR when the measu consid 
erable period of time. res are separated by any 

For body temperature Ba " ilit 
during the first three years, yey ee data show increasing a y 
perature for Kleitman and pre otim ranges in basal body i A 
to r5. F. And Horvath et al. report SE S older subjects varied from agn 
tude. The individual variability of ee ranges of about the same pe 
conditions is even larger. Thus, just se taken under other than aie 
adults with their hypothetical “stability” ae ees we may expect ^: 
in body temperature. show a rather sizable vari? 
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For pulse rate and blood pressure the only generalization justified 
by the data so far published is that some individuals vary more than others! 


Tue Present INVESTIGATION 
Subjects and Procedure 


. Fifty boys and 50 girls from the physiological panel of the Adolescent 
Growth Study? (19) constitute the sample. Insofar as possible, physiological 
measures of each subject were taken at six-month intervals between the 
ages of 11.5 and 17.5 years. Of the many physiological indices available, 
those which seemed most likely to exhibit intra-individual changes in 
Stability associated with adolescence were BMR, body temperature; systolic 
and diastolic blood pressure, and pulse rate. At the semiannual testings, 

MR was determined three times on each of two successive days; basal 
oral temperature was taken at least once on two successive days; blood 
Pressures and pulse rates were taken after each of the six metabolic deter- 
minations,? 


Method; of Analysis 

Evidence for systematic. change in intra-individual variability was 
Sought in two ways: first, by determining the range of each subject's 
Measures for both testing days combined and plotting the mean range 
Against age, and second, by determining for each subject the absolute 
gee between the medians of his measures on the two successive 
Siig days and plotting the mean absolute difference against age. The 
rictu should reveal any general change in physiological stability 
such © a adolescent periods the second is aimed at determining whether 

lange is primarily a change in diurnal variation. While it is 


unlik 
e à Me har t 
De ly, there could be systematic change in diurnal variation without a 
Benera] effect. 
Results 
Mean y, A i 
IN E» range. Figures 1 and 2 give, for each sex separately, the mean 
iol Y age for BMR, oral temperature, pulse rate, and systolic and dia- 
ON lood pressure) Except for temperature, the curves for the two 
S ar 


R e rather similar for any given physiological function, but the age 
D are not the same for all functions. For BMR intra-individual varia- 
ality declines irregularly, while for pulse rate and the blood pressures 


th 


n > COINS 
ere is an increase. For temperature, the boys’ variability decreases errat- 


i Haga ima directed the investigations. Nathan W. Shock supervised the physio- 
Bical panel. i 
2 Details of the procedures are given in (29). 
examinations the N for most of the points on the various graph: 
than to 50- At the extreme age groups (11.5 and 17.5 ES 3 
(13 to 24) Points with Ns of less than 20 have been indicated D 
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ically and the girls’ curve is so unsystematic that chance appears to be the 
most reasonable explanation. In general, the curves fall into two groups. 
Those for pulse and the blood pressures tend to parallel each other as do 
the curves for BMR and oral temperature. The latter parallel is somewhat 
more marked for boys than for girls. This is not surprising since we have 
already observed (7) that, for these subjects at least, body temperature 
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17 


——— 


and BMR are correlated in boys and uncorrelated in girls. Although 
han show a fall, the 


in "alized physiological 
| seit during adolescence. Rather they suggest that some functions 
i S more stable and others less. Nor do the data support the view that 
uch a hypothetical instability is temporary, for in no case does the curve 


F ore of the curves in the two figures show a rise t 
a : : 
ta do not support the notion that there is a gener 
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ET rise and then fall. It may be, however, that a fall would appear if the 
ata included age 20 and beyond. While the number of adult cases for 
» . 60 ~ 
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basal metabolic r. blood pressur 
a rate, pulse rate, al i i ic 
H i f d s te, and systolic and diastoli l 


whom day to day ranges are available is extremely small, the ee 


ee (11, 24, 26) are somewhat smaller than the values we hav° 
obtained for pulse rate and blood pressures, 
ely, the 


Diurn "lati i 
Pind E e i Figures 3 and 4 give, for cach sex separat on 
g n the mean absolute difference between the measures taken 


day x and those taken on day 2.4 Of the eight curves in these two figure? 


only three show any evidence of systematic change. Among girls there 1$ 
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jation i lse rate. There 

* defini : i ;urnal variation in pulse rate. | a 
also oe small increase in the diora d in the variation in ee 
ise, the 


appears to be a slight upward tren Eicken 
assure for girls and a slight decrease in BMR for boys. 7 

Ves are so irregular that they suggest n 
a horizontal slope. As was true o à 
S of diurnal variation suggest that the 
ological stability during adolescence depen: 
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ti —Á E 
vow peni aa certainly do not suggest a general increase in indi- 
Do between intra-individual variability and “physiological 
ond MT (1), Jones (20), and Shock (28), among others, have demon- 
à es at € some purposes an index of "physiological age,” or maturity, 
Bhysiclo — than chronological age. This should be especially true of 
a MY tn studies: individual differences in age and rate of maturing 
ral iterate systematic changes in variability which would appear if the 
To uc grouped by degree of maturity rather than by chronological age. 
dro ed this possibility we have plotted (Figures 5 and 6) the girls’ 
of HÀ ta menarcheal age and the boys’ against deviation from the age 
>% aximum growth in height (30). Since the previous plots (Figures 3 
4) of diurnal variation were so unpromising, we give here only the 
ata on the mean range. 
R shall consider boys first. Figure 5 again shows the association 
fife " pulse and the blood pressures and between BMR and tempera- 
- Furthermore, all five curves show a series of sharp inflections begin- 


ning two and a half years before the age of maximum growth. Since the 
it is possible that this rise and fall in all five 


Urs arae 
rves are fairly irregular, 
Yet the fact 


bii is fortuitous, We are skeptical of its significance. 
Mains that grouping the data according to the subjects’ mat 
end I chronological age should tend to eliminate fluctuations due to 
fluctoatio, in apparatus and technique. That such grouping should align 
a bit I for even a short part of the age span concerned strikes us as 
il fan prising. It is a finding that should be tested with another sample 
gitudinal measures. 

M s about girls? Figure 6 gives the mean ranges for gir. 
Bend menarcheal age. The curves take the same form as s 
Steet dus age. Nothing in the figure suggests a temporary period of 
sis m increase or decrease in intra-individual physiological stability. The 

ie enarcheal age at which all five measures increase at once is + 3-0. 
t z z so long after the menarche that we regard it as fortuitous, rather 

a genuine phenomenon associated with adolescence. 


urity rather 


ls plotted 
those for 


Sum mary 


Physiological data from the files of the Ado 


een P j 
mat analyzed in terms of chronological age an 2 
Urity in an effort to test the hypothesis that adolescence 1s characterized 


ya temporary decrease in physiological stability. For systolic and diastolic 
— Pressure and for pulse rate intra-individual variability increases 
ee the period from 12 to 17 or 18 while variability in BMR de- 
ig Variability in body temperature shows little systematic change. 
ei h from these over-all slopes, no evidence of a temporary period of 
W. Ehtened variability was found for girls and only a slight indication 
as found for boys. 


lescent Growth Study have 
d in terms of physiological 
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VARIABLES IN EARLY DISCRIMINATION LEARNING: 
I. MOTOR RESPONSES IN THE TRAINING OF 
A LEFT-RIGHT DISCRIMINATION * 


WENDELL E. JEFFREY 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Recently there have been various discussions of perceptual development 

4, 8), Tesponse factors in learning (7), or early discrimination learning 
(5) which are in general concerned with an organism’s early experience 
With Stimuli and the effects of this experience on subsequent performance. 
eee with both rats (3) and chimpanzees (9) have also demon- 
fs €d that early environment is important for later discrimination learn- 
8: For practical as well as theoretical purposes it would be valuable to 
eed, d type and amount of experience that is necessary, and the time 
Which it should occur, if the time factor is critical at all. Young children 
oe Particularly good Ss for such research inasmuch as ange a 
With e found which they do not normally make and seem to learn only 
Breat difficulty before certain ages. The ability to learn these discrim- 


Mati pce m9 N^ : 
Nations may then be taken as a critical indication of the effect of various 


tYpes of experience in a pretraining situation. 
number of studies have been done (1, 6, ro) following such a plan 
ut, in most cases, the problem presented to the child was simply one of 
sing which response to attach to each stimulus, inasmuch as the basic 
5tinction among stimuli had probably already been learned. y 
. Or the present study a situation was sought where the presentation of 
ifferential stimuli apparently aroused no differential responses beyond 
those involved in receptor activation. This would provide a situation that 
Would coincide more closely with Hebb’s notion of early learning and 
Would also fit closely with what others have referred to as perceptual 
evelopment. A study by Swanson and Benton (11) suggested that og 
tight distinctions provide a difficult learning task for young children. After 


Me 
1 Thi earch was supported by a grant from the research committee of the Univer- 
sit EC alif rnia and by research grant M-1498 from the National Institute of Mental 
Heale T A public Health Service. I wish to express my appreciation to the staffs of the 
Sint Bey ae peter Pan Nursery Schools for their cooperation in this research. 
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some preliminary research indicated that most four-year-olds were not 
` capable of placing differential labels on stimuli that differed only in terms 
of left-right orientation, this task was chosen as a criterion discrimination. 
It seemed possible that the ability to learn to respond discriminatively 

to stimuli differing in spatial orientation, i.e., left-right, might vary with 
the nature of the response to be learned. It was presumed that a response 
like pointing in the same direction in which stick figures were pointing 
would be easy to learn, and that the acquisition of this response would 
facilitate the acquisition of other responses. After preliminary research 
indicated that such a response was indeed easier than the labeling task, 
this experiment was set up to evaluate specifically the transfer effect from 
learning a discriminative motor response to the more difficult labeling task. 
It should be noted that, inasmuch as the direction of the motor response 
was not varied, no conclusion can be drawn regarding the importance of 
the symmetrical relationship of that response to the discriminative stimuli. 


METHOD 
Apparatus 


The stimuli were two stick figures, with either a left or a right arm 
raised, each drawn in India ink on a 3 by 5 white card. A duplicate set o 
cards was available and was substituted during training to make certain that 
the children were not learning to discriminate dirt smudges or other non^ 
experimental but consistent stimuli. 

Two push buttons mounted 12 inches apart on top of a box provided 
the motor response. Tape recorded children’s music through earphones 
served as incentive and reinforcement. The music was controlled by a foot 
button and Hunter timer, so that for a correct motor or verbal respons? 


E pushed the foot button permitting S to listen to ro seconds of the 
recorded material. 


Procedure 


into an adjoinin ame. 
is ti i room to play a g 
this time, he was introduced to the earphones a Md be ES T air in fr 1 
of the box. Typically there was some small talk ab ; hones and aif" 
plane pilots. Then, to help accustom the child about earpho he music d 
was turned on and allowed to Play for 4 oes bis the situation, t 
ah Ad u 
To start the initial training on the Criterion e e asic was 
stopped and the stimuli were placed side by NE > task, the P ibd. » 
He was then asked if he could tell how the Hoe zy the yu s po " 
gures differed. 
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the Ss gave any evidence of seeing the difference or of knowing what 
Was meant by the word, “difference.” The differences were then pointed 
out, and S was told that the figure with the arm pointing "in this way" 
would be called “Jack,” and the figure with the arm pointing “this way” 
would be called “Jill,” and that the music would come on only if he gave 
the right name for each picture whenever the picture was presented. The 
stimuli were presented successively following a randomized order. 

For the control group, training proceeded as described above until S 
Met a criterion of ro successive correct responses, or until he quit and 
refused to return, or until such time as E decided to discontinue training. 
The latter was done only when there was no evidence of learning after 
at least 80 trials. At intervals from ro to 20 trials, instructions were given 
again, pointing out the relationship between the names and directions in 
Which the arms were pointing. 

The experimental group first received 20 trials of the same training 
as the control group with instructions repeated after the roth trial. After 
this initial training on the control task, the experimental Ss were instructed 
to push the button toward which the stick figure was pointing, and the 
Appropriate button for each stick figure was indicated by E. The experi- 
mental Ss were trained on this task to a criterion of ro successive correct 
Tesponses and then returned to the labeling task. Two of the nine children 
Who were given the experimental treatment went back to the original task 
In the same session. Seven Ss came back on a second day one week later, 
and were given ro more button pressing trials before returning to the 
labeling task, 


Subjects 


Twenty-eight children were divided into two groups, matched for mean 
"bg four years and four months and range from three years, eleven 
o 5, to four years, nine months. The training procedure was assigned 
in ach S by the toss of a coin. There were seven girls and seven boys 

each group. 


ReEsuLTS 


table showing the number of Ss in the experimental and 
re able to meet the criterion of ro successive correct 
lscriminations in the labeling task ji presented in Table x. The Fisher 
exact probability test, which tests. the eu as to whether two groups 
iffer significantly in the proportion o ap ao fails attributed to them, 
I dices. nndis mail hypothesis can be rejected at better than the -005 


evel of confidence- 


1 A contingency 
Control groups who we 


uld be noted that three Ss in the control group were 


«+ sho! x 
" Mewes a Ws labeling task without the experimental treatment. The 
e to perfor categorized roughly into three groups: first, three who 


Pide ata high level from the beginning and completed the criterion 
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TABLE I 


CONTINGENCY TABLE SHOWING NUMBERS IN CONTROL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS PASSING AND FAILING THE 
LABELING TASK 


Pass Fail 


Control 


within 30 to 4o trials; second, four who refused to continue after B 
limited number of trials and five who refused to return after low sgen 
in the initial session; third, two who continued to come back with 
evidence of eyer responding above chance. ; indi- 
Inasmuch as the labeling task proved to be less difficult than was any 
cated by other studies (2, 11), it seemed important to try to ary KE 
members of the experimental group who might learn the labeling M 
Without the experimental treatment, in order to eliminate them from a 
sideration in the final results. Thus, two Ss in the experimental um 
were given an extra 20 trials on the initial test task because of hig! LE " 
formance on the first 20 trials. One of these met the criterion while 


e 
other did not, even though the instructions had been repeated. before be 
21st and 31st trials. Four other childre i 
showed evidence of learning or met the 
training trials, 


: : 1 the 
Table 2 gives a Picture of the results if one removes from Table 


1 
three Ss of the control Eroup and the five Ss of the experimental group 


Dro sume 
Who learned the criterion task so readily that it seems reasonable to m 
that they were not examples of early or original learners. This table g'* 


v esis 

a more striking picture of what has taken place. Again, the null hypoth 

can be rejected at the 005 level of confidence. As can be seen, A 
oup who did not show promise of learning from very 


n in the experimental go 2d 
; " ial 2 
criterion task during the init 


TABLE 2 

CONTINGENCY TA 
THE LABELING T. 
LEARNED 


BLE OF NUMBERS PASSING AND FAILING 
ASK WHEN CHILDREN WHO APPARENTLY 
WITH EASE WERE REJECTED FROM 

BOTH GROUPS 


Pass d 
Pipeümenel emer eh sag 8 : 
Control o E 


"OM onm 
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in the training did not learn subsequently. In the experimental group, 
when those who apparently were capable of learning the criterion task 
with some ease were excluded from the group, thus making this group 
comparable to the non-learning controls, we still found that all but one of 
these Ss learned the criterion task quickly after the experimental treatment. 
The one S who did not learn was performing consistently above chance 
(cight out of ro, and nine out of 10 in the last 20 trials) but was apparently 
too distractable to meet the criterion of 10 successive correct responses. 
It should be noted that in the experimental treatment four Ss performed 
perfectly after instructions alone, four Ss completed the criterion in 20 
trials, and one took 30 trials. Subsequent to this training, seven Ss com- 
pleted the criterion on the test task within 20 trials, one completed the 
criterion within 30 trials, and, as mentioned above, one failed to meet the 
Criterion within 50 trials and training was discontinued. 


Discussion 


_ The exploratory nature of this research makes it hazardous to discuss 
it on a theoretical level. The left-right discrimination is really somewhat 
easier than had been expected. Thus, it is probably gratuitous to suggest 
that we are getting at early learning in the sense that we had hoped. We 
are now working with pitch discrimination which appears to be almost 
Universally difficult and better meets our criterion for early learning. From 
this experiment, however, it seems reasonable to conclude that some dis- 
criminations that may be difficult for children to make can be simplified 
So that the child can learn the simpler task, and that, as the result of 
learning the simpler discrimination, performance may be facilitated in more 


complex situations. 
r Simplification can be specified in bot 
Sions, In this experiment the response was sim 
if the stimulus dimension is manipulated remains to be demonstrated. It 
may be that exaggerating the differences between stimuli in order to sim- 
Plify them may have the net effect of eliciting a response more easily. Thus, 
in the present experiment lengthening the arms of the stick figures might 
ave increased the number of successful performances with the naming task 
>Y producing in the observing response the sort of distinct stimulation 
Now produced by the button pressing response. It should be reiterated that 
the button pressing response apparently did more than simply call attention 
A the appropriate part of the stimuli inasmuch as the importance of the 
Irection that the arms were pointing was demonstrated to $ several times 


Uring the test trials. . 
Whether the button pressing served a mediating function was not clear. 
teliminary research most definitely indicated that it was not necessary 
to Sct up a series of trials attaching names to the buttons. A number of the 
children, however, obviously used the button pressing response or fractional 
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parts of it in learning to apply the names. In one case, a child who had 
to be told twice to discontinue the button pressing started lifting the ap- 
propriate shoulder for each stimulus before applying labels. Other children 
would look at the appropriate button before supplying the name of the 
figure. The majority, however, displayed no obvious remnant of the motor 
response when learning the names. Further research manipulating both 
stimulus and response variables is obviously a necessity before one pe 
lates further about the basic Processes involved or about other levels © 
mediation. b 

At a practical level, these data can be interpreted as having fairly direct 
implications with regard to specific instruction, such as teaching of reading- 
Research by Davidson (2) has indicated that children are not normally 
capable of discriminating “b” from “d” until seven and one-half years © 
age. The present data indicate that a child incapable of performing k 
discrimination at a given time can be taught it very quickly, even as eariy 
as four years of age, if conditions are properly arranged. , 

The recommendation to delay training after the failure of chile 
to meet certain readiness criteria probably arises from observations of " 
frustration produced when children attempt to learn discriminations t n 
are too difficult for them, rather than from knowledge of the process 


involved in discrimination learning. The refusal of a number of the ch 
dren in this experi 


viding 5o per cent 


An experiment Was devise 
le motor responses to s 
tion on the subsequent labeling of these stimuli. Four-year-ol w 
was found that, except for a few children W^. 
n olds fou? 


— " - a eo, X € al 
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by all Ss in the experimental group and this training was found to have 
à significant effect on subsequently learning to apply labels. 


N 


Davu 


To, 


lI, 
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RORSCHACH BEHAVIOR AND PERFORMANCE OF 
HIGH AND LOW ANXIOUS CHILDREN * 


Seymour B. Sarason, KENNETH DAVIDSON, FREDERICK 
LicHTHALL, and RICHARD WAITE 


Yale University 


The present article deals with the performance and behavior of high 
anxious (HA) and low anxious children (LA) in the Rorschach situation. 
This study is part of an ongoing research project on the measurement and 
Fine of anxiety in school age children. Previous reports (3, 6, 7, 8 9) 
he this project have described the construction of Test Anxiety (TA) and 
vas Anxiety (GA) Scales and, in addition, presented data indicating 

at these scales had an encouraging degree of validity. 

h In an attempt to explore further the validity of these scales we chose 
the Rorschach situation because it is one in which the child has to solve 
Problems involving culturally unfamiliar stimuli with practically no aid 
Or direction from another person. The method of administration with its 
underlying rationale has previously been described by Sarason (5, P- 111). 


It should be emphasized that the method of administration involves no 
Questioning or prodding in the performance and very little questioning in 
ES inquiry. Briefly, our expectations Were that in à problem-solving situa- 
ka in which the child is required to make his own decisions, there would 

€ more signs of interference and ineffectiveness in the functioning of the 


HA child than in the case of the LA child. 


SUBJECTS 
ects were matched for grade, sex and average 
is Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
f each pair was in the 


s ack pairs of subj 
T. al and nonverbal T-score on the Ot 
25x (Alpha). They differed in that one member o 


ted by a grant from 


s being suppor 
Keim and Joan Bliss 


1 i 5 
U eee project of which this study was a part I t 
S.P.H.S. We wish to express our deep appreciation to Iris B. 


for their aid in this study. 
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fourth quartile of scores on Test Anxiety and General Anxiety Scales (the 
HA subject) while the other member of the pair was in the first quartile 
(the LA subject). There were 16 boys and 16 girls in each of the two 
anxiety groups. The 32 pairs were drawn from a sample of 747 subjects 
in grades 1 through 4, who had been given the anxiety questionnaires 
several months earlier. At the time of the Rorschach the subjects were dis- 
tributed in grades 2 through 5. The total sample of 747 excluded subjects 


with a known academic or behavior problem and those whose parents were 
divorced or separated. 


PROCEDURE 


The Rorschach testing was done by two female examiners. Following 
the inquiry of each response, the subject was given a piece of tracing pape" 
with the request to trace the response so that the examiner "could see a 
Just as you did.” After the test was over, a description of the subjects 
behavior was written, averaging approximately one and one-half double- 
spaced pages in length. These behavior descriptions were not made with 


any fixed schedule of traits in mind, The examiners were told to describe 
what to them were th 


and also to include the 


ecords were arranged for the clinician into 
purpose now of re-evaluating the previously 
ng whatever changes seemed indicated when 
the pair together, the group to which each 
unknown to the clinician. The comparison © 
known. before the results of the first analysis were 


à response, an additional judge wa 
our opinion that, in the absence 
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In the present study, as in all other aspects of this project, the collection 
and analysis of the data were done without knowledge of the group to 
which a child belonged. 


REsuLts 
Clinical Analysis of the 64 Records 
Forty of the 64 cases were placed in the proper anxiety group, the p 
value for this result being .03. When the 64 records were then arranged 
into the 32 matched pairs with the opportunity to make new judgments, 
18 of the 32 pairs were correctly categorized, this result being significant 
a only the .30 level. The clinician making the judgments experienced 
Errar difierilty with 12 of the matched pairs, these pairs containing cases 
Bis Br the previous analysis had also been a source of difficulty. In making 
hs Lima judgment with these 12 pairs the clinician explicitly indicated that 
as making his judgments with much doubt. The doubt did not con- 
cern the judgment about the subject's anxiety in the Rorschach situation 
whether or not the subject would admit to anxiety on the question- 
naires. It should also be noted that all judgments on the non-questioned 
Pairs took approximately 30 to 45 minutes. In the 20 pairs which were not 
questioned, 15 were correct (p = .03). (The above p values were obtained 
“sing the sign test procedure.) k 
hen these results were known, the clinician then reviewed the in- 
correctly matched pairs in order to determine, if possible, the reasons for 
the mismatching, It quickly became clear that there were a number of 
Individuals in these pairs for whom the examiner explicitly had used 
Such phrases as: “He is a very guarded child,” “I felt I had no rapport at 
all with this child,” “He was very defensive and I don’t know what was 
going on inside.” Tt also seemed as if it was largely LA cases who were 
So described and that such behavior was interpreted by the clinician as a 
Teflection of anxiety in the child. The two examiners independently then 
E each of the 64 behavior descriptions with the instruction to put each 
child into one of two categories: The child was clearly of the “guarded 
ope or he was not. There was complete agreement in 13 cases ue 
T ild was guarded. There were six cases where one examiner categorize 
me child as guarded while the other examiner had not, although the latter 
Judge explicitly questioned her own categorization in these six pect 
“na. Was no instance where one examiner judged a child as guarde 
ile the other examiner clearly did not. ih 
_The 13 cases in which there was complete agreement were es : 
(nine LA vs. four HA) and included seven children who were mem er: 
9* mismatched cases. Of the six cases where there was partial d. ipee 
about the child's guardedness, four were HA and two LA, with gu Tie 
à member of a mismatched pair. In other words, of the 12 pairs which the 
T'nician had mismatched and about which he had felt great uncertainty m 
Judging, eight contained a child who was guarded or defensive or with 
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whom the examiner could not establish rapport. Six of the eight = »- 
cases labelled HA by the clinician. It would seem, therefore, t ao 
of the sources of error in matching was the child who admitted to 2 ir 
or no anxiety on the two scales but whose guarded behavior in the a 

schach situation was interpreted by the clinician as symptomatic of anar 
From the inception of this project we had assumed that, if a child bc 
high scores on both scales, we could place greater credence on his rep 


than on that of the child who admitted to little or no anxiety. The analysis 
of the mismatched supports this assumption. 


Criteria Employed by Clinician 
What follows here concerns 


C " n ; ini- 
those criteria which the interpreting d 
cian employed and could state 


in a way so as to make statistical one 
SS is too complex and too little understoo 
this point at least, one can do other then 
It is easy for a clinician to say that he d 
tremely difficult for him to indicate how 
are present in varying degrees. i 
bility to respond is perhaps the most e^ 
ponse. In the HA group 13 of the 32 pane 


re HA were above the median (P = 
responses were taken into account the differences 
appeared, contrary to the clinician's expectatio (e 
xtent that the clinician attributed the same wog 
givin responses as to a high F-%, he was reducing hi5 
valid discriminations between the two anxiety groups. 

Total number of responses. The expectation that anxiety would inter- 
fere with output is, of course, similar to the expectation concerning Caf 
rejections, In a chi square analysis there was a tendency for HA subjects 
to give fewer responses (P = 05). When cases in the two anxiety groups 


who Tejected cards were excluded from the analysis, the probability level 
remains the same, : 


Anatomy responses. It is assu 
is one who, consciously or uncons 
body adequacy or integrity, 
content of responses. 


:025). When the vague 
between the groups dis 
In other words, to the e 
to giving many vague 


r s. Asntual 
med that the high anxious individua 
ciously, is or has been concerned wit 
and that such concern will be reflected in the 


The following are examples of anatomy responses: 
skeleton, inside of somebody, X-ray, » Person's breast, tonsils, etc 
Thirteen HA individuals gave at least one anatomy response while six i^ 
the LA group did so (p = :05). For reasons similar to those above, it wa5 
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expected that more HA than LA individuals would give responses in 
which somebody or something was explicitly killed or damaged. There 
was no difference at all between the groups in this type of content. 

Active aggressive responses. It is assumed that the anxious individual 
tends to perceive himself as inadequate and has difficulty justifying the 
direct expression of aggressive feeling (3). On this basis it was expected 
that more LA than HA individuals would give responses involving fight- 
ing, arguing, or a “volcano” percept. A chi square analysis indicated that 
more LA that HA individuals gave such responses (p = .05). 

The above results suggest that most of the criteria which the clinician 
could explicitly state had discriminatory value. 


Results with Conventional Scores 

More HA than LA individuals were unable to respond at all to any 
objective property of the cards involving color (chromatic, achromatic, 
shading), the p value being .025. Seventeen of the 32 HA cases could not 
Tespond to any aspect of color while eight in the LA group could not do 
30. This finding, which was the only one of the conventional scores which 
attained or was near significance, can be integrated with some of the find- 
ings in the previous section in the following way: in a problem-solving 
Situation containing relatively unfamiliar stimuli to which he must respond 
independently (ie., deciding for oneself how, when, and how often to 
respond) the HA individual will, when he can respond at all, tend to 
reflect in his responsiveness illogical or irrational ways of thinking, and 
Such responsiveness will tend not to incorporate the obvious properties O 
the stimulus, This conclusion, which is akin to one by Cox and Sarason 
(2) in a similar study of college students, suggests that one of the effects 
of anxiety is to exacerbate to an interfering degree the role of internal and 
affective factors in outwardly directed responsiveness. 


Analysis of Behavior Notes z 
The first analysis involved a count of those words (e.g. afraid, uneasy, 
shy, disturbed, etc.) which might be symptomatic of anxiety. Some of these 
Words appeared with too little frequency to warrant any conclusion. d 
any single word category there were no notable differences between H 
and LA groups. When a count was made of the number of ud 
Categories in which an individual was entered, there was a enden 5S 
A boys to be entered in more categories than was the case for LA sm 
here was no such difference between HA and LA girls. The ee zi ^» 
tendencies which seemed worthy of note concerned HA boys and z oe 
eight or 50 per cent of the HA girls were labeled as eek r 
examiner whereas only two of the HA boys were so designate JT is 
65 per cent of the HA b oys were described as uncertain OF unsure o 


ER hich i 
2 i which were sig- 
In the analyses previously presented there were no scx differences V E 


ni . n 
ificant or approached significance. 
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themselves in this situation, whereas only three HA girls were <i 
No such differences were found between LA boys and girls. rm 2 e 
that a word like "nervous," on the one hand, and words like -— 
and “uncertain,” on the other hand, did not in fact signify eril i» 
of behavior. However, it is our impression from the context in w. t € 
words appeared that "nervous" signified a general impression of the bad") 
iner (e.g. "a nervous type of child,” “a nervous, high strung e E 
whereas "unsure" and "uncertain" seemed to refer more specifically 
reactions to the problem-solving task. 

In order to check further on the behavioral differences suggested v) 
a count was made of the number of questions which the child asked 1 
examiner during the performance part of the Rorschach, that part during 
which the examiner was most nondirective and the factor of onfair 
of the stimulus task presumably most strong. We were interested in Ber 
a count because we assumed that the asking of questions reflected not on if 
dependence but uncertainty as well. It was found that three HA ge 2 
asked questions whereas nine HA boys did so. This suggests that t E 
label "nervous" in connection with HA girls may well reflect pes 
different from that signified by "uncertainty and unsureness" in HA boys. 
In the other anxiety group six LA girls and three LA boys asked quat 
Again we found that the differences between HA and LA boys wer 
greater than between LA and HA girls. 


A further analysis, relevant to the above, concerned the child's handling 
of the tracing of each of his respons 
child said he could n 


that he was not satis 


imilar 
n statement of concern, a sim! ht 
- In the new count there were eig 


ences to appear bet 
LA girls, remained, 


Discussion 


had to decid 
aining relatively u 
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put our intention in another way. We were attempting to increase the 
possibility that a child would experience a situation as one of danger in 
that external support for the handling and fulfillment of his needs would 
be minimized or nonexistent. Because it is in such a situation that anxiety 
should be experienced, it was predicted that an HA group would be more 
adversely affected than would the LA group. We evaluate the findings we 
have presented as supporting such a prediction. It seems appropriate to 
indicate at this point that the findings of the present study are similar to 
those obtained with HA and LA college students, despite the obvious 
differences in the nature of the two samples (2). 
_ One of the most thorny problems in the development of truly discrim- 
inating personality questionnaires, especially when the subject is asked to 
reveal what may be termed weaknesses, is that the subject can wittingly or 
unwittingly give an invalid response. The findings in the present study 
in relation to the “guarded” child underlines the importance of the prob- 
lem but throws relatively little light on two questions. How can one pick 
out from questionnaires the child who admits to little or no anxiety on the 
questionnaire but whose overt behavior in relevant situations suggests the 
experience of anxiety? How can one discriminate between the child who 
consciously gives an invalid low score and the one whose perception and 
remembrance of his test behavior is subject to defensive distortion? In an 
attempt to explore this problem a “lie” scale consisting of 11 items was 
developed and embedded in the general anxiety scale. Each of these II 
items was specifically concerned with the lie tendency in relation to anxiety 
or worry (e.g., "I have never had a scary dream,” “Do you ever worry?" ys 

he correlation between lie and anxiety scores tended to be of such size 
(ranging from —.65 to —.75) that one could not assume that the two 
Scores were measuring different things. This finding is markedly at vari- 
ance from that of Castenada, McCandless, and Palermo (1) who found 
Practically no correlation between anxiety and lie scores. It is important 
to point out that whereas our lie items specifically concerned anxiety their 
items were more omnibus in nature. It is our opinion that it is eront 
to assume that the lie or defensive tendency is not dependent on the con- 
tent area (e.g., anxiety, aggression, cheating) about which one is pes d 
ing the subject. If the lie items concern cheating or kindness, and the scale 
in which they are embedded concerns anxiety, there is no compelling a 
Priori reason to expect a significant correlation between the lie and ee 
scales. It would seem that until more thought is given to the edet 
rationale and methodology of the measurement by questionnaire d f 
different kinds of defensive tendencies the clinical and research utility o 
Personality questionnaires will be limited. h 

. An important problem suggested by this study stems from the ink 
tive trend in the behavior notes, namely that the overt behavior Di 
boys seems to reflect anxiety differently from that of HA girls. In addition, 
the overt behavior of HA boys seemed different from that of LA boys 
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whereas no such trend was discernible between HA and LA girls. Although 
these trends may be unreliable because of the small number of cases upon 
which they are based, we presented the behavioral data because of thag 
possible significance for other of our findings. Twenty-four of the 3 
matched pairs of subjects were also utilized in a learning study (8). n 
that study significant differences between HA and LA subjects were found 
but the difference between the HA and LA boys was notably larger than 
that between HA and LA girls. In addition, although girls rather consis- 
tently get significantly higher anxiety scores than boys, the correlation 
between anxiety score and score on conventional group tests of intelligence 
is no higher among girls than among boys. One possible implication of 
these different findings is that a high anxiety score does not have the same 
psychological significance in a boy as in a girl. We have elsewhere (7) 
advanced the hypothesis that our culture makes it much more dificult 
for a boy than for a girl to admit explicitly to anxiety (or weakness). For 
a girl to admit to anxiety is not as likely to impair her own or others 
evaluation of her femininity as a similar admission in a boy would impair 
his own or others' evaluation of his masculinity. If this is correct, one might 
expect that the anxiety which the HA girl admits to on the questionnaires 
does not have as interfering an effect on her problem-solving behavior as ! 
the case of the HA boys. The fact that boys get lo 
girls—which we interpret as a reflection of a kind 
or suppression in boys—would su 
score is one who has difficulty h 
present study concerning the dep 
such a hypothesis. 


wer anxicty scores than 
of learned defensiveness 
ggest that the boy who does get a high 
andling his anxiety. The finding in e 
endent behavior of HA boys fits in with 


SUMMARY 


The Rorschach was administered to 32 high and 32 low anxiety children 


sex, and IQ score. A relatively brief an 


S (case-by-case) by a clinician resulted in significant 


5 subjects, the high anxious rejected more 
e fewer responses with aggressive content 
content, and responded less to any 
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The results of this study are discussed in terms of (a) their implications 
for the measurement of defensive tendencies as they affect questionnaire 
taking and (b) the possibility that identical scores (e.g. a high score) in 
boys and girls have different psychological significances. - 
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This study is part of an ongoing project concerned with the develop- 


ment and correlates of anxiety in children of school age. Specifically, the 
present study involves the direct classroom observations of high (HA) 
and low (LA) anxious children, anxiety being defined here by high 
cats both on a test anxiety scale and a general anxiety scale previously 
e scribed (1, 3, 4). In the initial phases of this project the focus was on 
the development of the two scales and the establishment of their face valid- 
ity. In the present phase the focus has been on the study of 32 matched 
pairs of HA and LA children in the following ways: an experimental learn- 
ing situation (5), the Rorschach (2), parental interviews (1), and direct 
Observations in the classroom. 
"e number of different problems were encountered in attempting to 
Fa d a methodology for observations in the classroom. In a pretest both 
matel and an LA child in the same classroom were observed for approxi- 
childs three hours by one observer. This was done for eight pairs o 
next SR One child was observed for 15 minutes, the other child for the 
tion 15 minutes, and so on until the noon recess. The aim of the observa- 
in d to record as much of the child's behavior as was possible. We 
Pieri ia such an aim was presumptuous but we also assumed that it 
uh better in a pretest to err in getting too many than in ee 
resi arn Fee As it turned out, however, we encountered a surprising y 
aw. ed range of behavior, the class usually being structured in such 
ay that there were few times when a child had an opportunity to 
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engage spontaneously in interpersonal contact. Most of the time the child 
was engaged in directed activity, such as silent reading, preparation of 
lessons, or attending to what the teacher was doing or saying. There were 
a few times during each observation when there was interaction between 
the observed child and the teacher (or another child) the content of which 
was ambiguous because the observ: 
was going on. 

A limitation of the blow- 
tremely difficult for someone 


er could not hear or accurately see what 


by-blow type of observation is that it is pue 
Who reads a protocol to get something which 
resembles an integrated personality picture. It was our experience that ak 
though the observer could integrate the many details into a distinctive 
personality picture, another reader could not do so because he, unlike the 
observer, did not have a reservoir of impressions to draw on, ie, the 
detailed notes did not have the surplus meanings for the reader that they 
had for the observer, 

We at first thought that our problem would have been much more 
simple if we had a clearer idea of the kinds of overt behaviors which could 
and should be observed in the classroom observations of HA and LA 
children. This was undoubtedly true, but our experiences have indicated 
that even if we were to begin with well-defined, theoretically-based cate- 
Bories of behavior, one would have to carry out the observations over 4 
relatively long period of time before obtaining frequencies which would 


justify statistical analysis. The importance of observations extended over 
time is further emphasized by the 


r 
© €§. the regular teacher was absent, © 
the class, 


pment of a refined methodology would not 
We decided to observe each child for one hour 
erver was (a) to describe the major events 


) to write as integrated a personality description 
a brief observation, 
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on both the test anxiety and general anxiety scales while the LA subjects 
Were drawn from the bottom quartile. The scales were administered in the 
Previous year when the children were in grades 1 to 4; the observations 
Were made when the children were in grades 2 to 5. In each anxiety group 
there was an equal number of boys and girls. The 32 matched pairs were 
the same as those used in the Rorschach study (2). In the learning study 
(5), and for reasons given there, it was only possible to use 24 of the 
matched cases, 


PROCEDURE 


Two observers were used, and each observed half of the sample. For 
Purposes of establishing observer reliability, 16 of the subjects were ob- 
served independently by each examiner on successive days at the same hour 
of day. As was indicated earlier, each child was observed for approximately 
one hour after which the description and interpretation of behavior was 
written. After all children were observed, and the reliability of the obser- 
vations evaluated, an abstract of each description was prepared. This 
abstract contained words, phrases, or events which either occurred with 
Breatest frequency in the report or which clearly represented the observer's 
dominant reaction to the child. The data to be presented below (with the 
exception of that concerned with reliability) are based on frequency counts 
of Words, phrases or events contained in these abstracts. The observers 
Were never aware of the group (HA or LA) to which a subject belonged. 

The HA and LA groups were compared on such variables as need 
achievement, unintelligible behavior, academic ability, task orientation, 
motor behavior, and teacher relationships. It should be noted that the 
Observations (and the abstract prepared from them) did not necessarily 
contain the above phrases but they have here been used because they 
clearly reflected the words and phrases actually used by the observer. In 
Addition, and as was indicated previously, the presence of these words or 
Phrases in the observations reflected the observer's opinion that these were 
Strong or distinctive characteristics of the child. For example, there may 

ave been times during an observation when a child’s behavior was seen 
Y the observer as either “dreamy,” or “staring,” or “baffling,” or "puzz- 
ling,” but unless the observer had stated in her report that this was a domi- 
ant Characteristic of the child it was not contained in the abstract and, 
qonsequently, he was not counted among those with “unintelligible be- 
Avior,” 

Statistical tests have been omitted in presenting our results, primarily 
cause the number of cases involved in many of the comparisons was, 
Hs he Opinion, too small to warrant such procedures. If the eas 

ci Ie ied on an explicit schedule so that each E UE TÉ 
tati scored or rated on every variable, the proble : Md 
10N of results based on small numbers in each cell of an analysis wou 
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i i i e not 
have been less difficult. For reasons given earlier the observations wer: 
conducted in this manner. 


ResuLTs 

Reliabilit : M. 

In rtm of the 16 cases used for establishing reliability, Tin 
characteristics were deleted. These cases were divided into groups of 8 i 
and for each group there were eight reports, two for each child. The rcd 
ings were done to minimize differences in intelligence and grade karir 
each group. Within each of the four groups each observer had to a 
her report with that of the same child made by the other observer. a 
observer correctly matched each of her 16 reports with those of the s s 
observer. The other observer was successful in 14 of the 16 cases. T ie 5 
results were far better than was expected. From observation of the as 
behavior of the observers, as well as discussions with them after the matc 
ings were completed, there se 
of success could be attribut 
reports. A third judge was then giv 


$ a judges 
that in most, if not all, of the incorrect matches made by the three judg 
(one judge had no incorrect 


observation periods seemed markedly different, 
Need Achievement 


ng a pervasive need for achieve 
attentive to tasks, 


teering, or carefulness of work, 


: ikingl 
ment either because they were strikingly 


: g 2 € 
gests a strong need for achievement. There were no HA girls who wer 
explicitly described as « 


i "not Particularly interested or motivated” while «i 
LA girls were so described; among the boys three LA and four HA wer 
so described. It would see i 


"Unintelligible" Behavior 


In stating that a child ha 


5 a strong need to achieve, one is clearly 
relating his behavior to som 


© external task or situation—at least, one 
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assumes that one understands why a child is responding in a particular 
way. There were more than a few children whose behavior was unfathom- 
able by the observer and for which such adjectives as “dreamy,” “staring,” 
“baffling,” “puzzling,” and “enigmatic” were used. Among the boys three 
HA and four LA were so described; among the girls eight LA and four 
HA were so described. The fact that much of the behavior of 50 per cent 
of the LA girls could not be interpreted by the observer is undoubtedly 
related to the previously described differences in achievement behavior 
between HA and LA girls. 


References to Academic Ability 

Of the 16 LA boys eight were explicitly labeled as either superior or 
adequate in academic ability, one as somewhat inadequate; in seven cases 
there was no mention at all of academic ability. Of the HA boys three 
were labeled as either superior or adequate, five as having an academic 
Problem; there was no reference to academic ability in eight cases. There 
was no trend at all in the distribution of these observational labels between 
HA and LA girls. These results suggest that in contrast to the LA boys the 
academic ability or performance of the HA boys was less impressive, 
whereas there was no difference between HA and LA girls. Not only was 
no LA boy described as an academic problem, but more LA than HA 
boys behaved in a way so as to cause the observer to record either their 
Presumed adequacy or superiority. 


Task Orientation 

This variable refers to the degree to which the child could maintain 
attention to the different tasks presented him. The behavior relevant to 
this variable was categorized as follows: 

1. Task oriented. The child’s attention very rarely, if at all, was dis- 
tracted from tasks. 

2. Slight variability. Similar to “task oriented” but child was some- 
times distracted from a task, or allowed himself to be distracted. The 
amount of attention given to different tasks varied slightly (¢.g- 
between reading and arithmetic). 

3- Marked variability. The child was very attentive sometimes but very 
distracted at other times. 


4- Generally distractible. Attention to classwork was negligible. 


Tt seems clear from Table 1 that the HA boys again presented a less 


‘avorable picture (or created a less favorable impression on an jr 
tban did LA boys. If one were to combine the “task oriented” and slight 
Variability” categories, there would still be a tendency (fourteen LA vs. 
fons HA) for the LA boys to give a picture of greater efficiency 1n e 
ormance, The major difference between HA and LA girls is that more o 
the latter were found in the “generally distractible” category. If one were 
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TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES IN TASK ORIENTATION BETWEEN HA AND LA GROUPS 


LAboys .. 10 


4 o x 
HA boys .. 4 5 5 2 
LA girls .. 5 o 5 6 
HA girls... 4 5 5 


" s A he 
to combine the first two and last two categories, one finds again that t 
more favorable impression was created by the HA girls, 


Motor Behavior 


The original observations of each chil 
made of various types of motor behavior 


: : Sie for 
ment, mouthing noises, wiggling, etc.). There was a marked tendency 
HA boys, in contrast to LA ones, to 


vior, whereas the reverse tende. 


-" 
d were scrutinized and a tally 


we have put a child into what was for him the 
Ty. Among the HA b 
tended to ask an unusual number of quest 


either of dependency or attention-getting. 
among the LA boys. There Were four HA 


ear them in that they would then make 
a display of concentrated study—or in some Way acted as if hoping to 
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avoid the teacher’s attention; in three of these cases the description seemed 
to suggest that the child feared the possibility of censure by the teacher 
(one of these cases was explicitly described as "scared"). There was no 
such case among the LA boys. There were, therefore, ten HA and three 
LA boys whose overt behavior in relation to the teacher suggested inse- 
curity. In the remaining cases in each of these two groups the behavior in 
relation to the teacher was ambiguous or, more frequently, the observations 
simply did not contain material relevant to the problem. Among the girls 
the content of the observations was of a different quality. For example, 
Whereas nine boys characteristically asked many questions of the teacher, 
only one girl was so described. The kinds of differences observed between 
HA and LA boys were not observed between HA and LA girls. 


Discussion 


The major question arising from our results is why expected differences 
Were obtained between HA and LA boys and not between HA and LA 
Birls? In contrast to LA boys with whom they were matched for grade 
and IQ, the HA boys did not seem as academically impressive, their atten- 
ton to tasks not as persistent, and their relationship to the teacher more 
Suggestive of feelings of personal and academic inadequacy. In the Ror- 
Schach study (2), in which these same children participated, the HA boys, 
in comparison to LA ones, were also behaviorally more dependent and 
Insecure—differences which were not found between HA and LA girls. 
In the experimental learning study (5) with these subjects the HA boys 
Performed significantly more poorly than their LA counterparts, whereas 
NO significant differences were found between HA and LA girls, although 
the trend was in the same direction. J 

P There is one respect in which the results of the classroom observations 
differ from previous findings. Whereas we have previously found no 
marked differences between HA and LA girls, in the classroom observations 
it was the HA girl in contrast to the LA one who manifested a greater 
need for achievement, less “unintelligible” behavior, and more persistent 
attention to tasks at hand. Behaviorally the LA girls seemed more similar 
to the HA rather than the LA boys. Why, therefore, does not one get 
differences between HA and LA girls on performance criteria? It is con- 
“cwwable that HA girls are not as anxious as their anxiety scores suggest 
and/or that LA girls are not as free from interfering modes of response 
as their scores would suggest. 1 

A Possible explanation of our various findings with our 32 matche 
Faire !5 a sampling one: we could have been, so to speak, less ras 
a choosing our girls than our boy subjects. We had anticipated the nee 
9r replication and had planned to carry out in England, in connection 

ità our studies there (4), studies identical to those done in our country. 

Similar results could be obtained cross-culturally, it would reduce the 
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cogency of an explanation based on sampling. This turned har v 
possible and, instead, replications in the United States are p mun . eri 
ever, other studies (2, 4, 5) which we have done with our pont oce: 
strongly suggest that our findings with our matched pairs may i un 
factors other than sampling ones. Our present thinking about the pro 
inv everal hypotheses: 
karen pen ae. at least, it is generally more difficult for boys than 
for girls to admit to anxieties, worries, or fears. While we expect and es 
port such admissions in girls, we do not so react to similar e zd 
boys. It is these hypotheses which we think helps explain why girls c 
sistently get higher scores on our anxiety scales, T" 
2. High anxiety scores are relatively uncommon among boys and w t 
such scores are obtained they reflect negative self-attitudes and modes - 
responding which might be termed interfering. One would expect, e 
fore, that HA and LA boys would be differentiated from each other © 
performance criteria. E" 
3. High anxiety scores are not uncommon among girls and when ae : 
scores are obtained they do not necessarily reflect negative self-attitu 
or interfering modes of response. In addition, and as the classroom ps 
vations suggest, high scores among girls may reflect an unusually hig 
level of motivation to achieve which does not have adverse effects on pef- 


formance. One would not necessarily expect, therefore, that HA and LA 
girls would be differentiated from each other 


4. Low anxiety scores are somewhat unu 


more unusual among girls than boys) and it 
of the low-scoring girls have an u 


anxiety, reflecting, perhaps, 


on performance criteria. 3i 
sual among girls (certainly 
may be assumed that some 
nusually strong need against admitting 
a stronger anxiety than in the case of a low- 
Scoring boy whom we expect to "hide" his anxiety. This would be an 


added factor working against differentiation between HA and LA girls. 
5. Finally, it may be that the content of our scales taps areas of anxiety 
morc pertinent to boys than to girl 


F s A imaril 
s. It is our impression, based primarily 
on interviews with parents, that eliciti 


reactions from significant adults is 


be evaluate these hypotheses. However, it 15 
our Present opinion that concentration on the last hypothesis will prove 
to be the most fruitful. 


Summary 


This study involved the direct classroom observations of high (HA) 
and low anxious (LA) children, anxiety being defined by scores on test 
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— and general anxiety scales. There were 32 pairs of subjects matched 
d grade, sex, and IQ score but differing in anxiety score. Satisfactory relia- 
bility of observations was established. HA boys differed from LA boys 
in that they did not appear as academically adequate, showed less task 
orientation, and in relationships with the teacher manifested greater inse- 
curity. HA girls differed from LA girls in that they seemed to have a 
Stronger need for achievement, showed less “gnintelligble” behavior, and 
contained fewer distractible individuals. The relationships of these findings 
to those obtained on the same subjects in other studies are discussed. Several 
hypotheses were advanced to account for the differences in the correlates 


of anxiety scores in boys and girls. 
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HUMAN FIGURE DRAWINGS OF HIGH AND 
LOW ANXIOUS CHILDREN ' : 


Cynruta Fox, Kennera Davinson, FREDERICK LIGHTHALL, 
RicHanp Waite, and SEYMOUR B. Sarason 
Yale University 


l This study explores the differences between high anxious (HA) and 
©W anxious (LA) children in their drawings of human figures. It is part 
À an ongoing project investigating the measurement and correlates of 
anxiety in school children. The construction and validation of the anxiety 
measures, the test anxiety scale and the general anxiety scale, have been 
described in earlier reports from the project (1, 3, 4)- 

sin fs testing procedure involved administration of the two scales in a 
ie E &roup session to a large sample of subjects. Interpolated parr 
E scales, to reduce possible fatigue and boredom, was the task o 
ion E a boy, drawing a girl, and drawing a house. It was our Seen 
anxi at some reflection of a child's level of anxiety or of correlates of hn 
è ety level would appear in this sort of independent, semistructure b 
ea task. In this study, only the human figure drawings were con- 


Sub: METHOD 
ubjects 


Subjects consisted of three distinct samples drawn from 747 first 


x. gh fourth grade children who had taken the anxiety quence 
Consi of the first two samples, which were used for exploratory EO y 
Were i ed of those boys and girls from two randomly selected scheni who 
Seales 1 approximately the upper and lower quartiles on the generne oari 
nal ; Each of these samples contained about 40 subjects. The third a 
subje P le, for which results will be reported, consisted of 32 pAr o 
—_ Sts matched for grade, sex and average verbal and nonverbal T-score 


lTh ] 
Us p y, Project of which this study was a part is being supported by a grant from 
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i ber of 
on the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability run y pue 
i bjects was in the fourth quartile of score l we 
SE anys scales while the other was in the first quartile. T 
an 


vV: irls j i . Overlap 
an equal number of boys and girls in each anxiety group. 

was y: : 

between the three samples was avoided. 


Procedure 
The drawings in the firs 
of the anxiety scores of the 


AS very 
each child's set of drawings as HA or LA. Predictive accuracy was 


is point 
LA subjects. It was only at abor ^ 
» Consisting of the 32 matched pairs of children, gr pura 
he judgment of HA or LA wedge 
linical impression, With no knov 


scored, the two scorers dis 
criteria, Sample III was t 
be noted that, with the exc 
made without 


i . ify scoring 
cussed disagreements and tried to clarify 
hen scored b 


z ere 
eption of work with sample I, all judgments w 
knowing whether subje: 


Resutrs anp Discussion 


The results reported here deriye from work with sample III. The s!* 
variables which Were scored and their definitions are as follows: s 
1. Mutilation—scoreq as Present if one or more limbs or facial cmn 
(eyes, nose, mouth) is absent; or if either ears, hands or feet are abse n 
when they had been included j of the two drawings. Thus, ore 
drawn hands 9n one figure but not on the othe 
It was not scored if no hands were drawn at all, Mutilation was also score 


if one or more limbs w mall compared to the rest of the body- 
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ai up and the other was ambiguous. Scored absent if both were am- 
iguous or if one or both turned down. 

. 3. Shading—scored present if there was any blackening in of portions 
of the drawings. The one exception was hair which was filled in by most 
of the children and therefore not scored. 

EN 4. drm position—down—scored present if one or more arms made less 
an a 45 degree angle with the body or turned in toward the body. 

5 Rigidity—scored present if the figures appeared rigid, unable to 
Move, likely to topple over if they did move. 

6. Playfulness—humor — (most subjective of the judgments) scored 
Present if a particular detail or some expressive stance of the figure com- 
Ee orig a kind of playful, humorous mood. (This was not the antithesis 
of rigidity since drawings scored as playful included some that were 
also scored rigid.) 
mu of the variables discriminated significantly between HA and LA 

jects in the directions predicted on the basis of results from samples 

“and II. Thus, HA subjects tended to have more mutilation and more 
rigidity in their drawings than LA subjects. Smiling, arm-position-down, 
and playfulness-humor tended to occur more often in the drawings of LA 
Subjects than in the drawings of HA subjects. Shading was more complex. 
As was pr edicted, shading tended to be associated with high anxiety in boys 
es low anxiety in girls. A chi square analysis was used to test the signifi- 
net the differences and results are presented in Table 1. Since the 
i Eat of the relationships were predicted, a one-tail probability value 
eed Ported. Scoring reliability is reported in terms of the phi coefficients 

is also presented in Table 1. 


TABLE I 


RELIABILITY OF SCORING, AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HA AND LA 
CHILDREN IN FIGURE DRAWING VARIABLES 


" Directional Scoring 
Variable Diferen si p Reliability 
Mutilar: 
Mtilation || HA > LA <.02 84 
Smile 86 
ig eee LA > HA «o : 
hadi 
D a sao a is ae HA boys > LA boys io 9s 
A LA girls > HA girls 
tf poets 
Position—down .. LA > HA <.02 89 
Rigidity <.01 79 
Bicone HA > LA 2 ‘ 
y! Iness—humor cn LA > HA «or 77 
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The attempt to judge anxiety level from an over-all ap bare Me 
drawings resulted in 46 correct placements (p = .o2). It should E n P. 
that it was the judge's impression that her assignments were base me 
over-all impression, the determinants of which are difficult to pe 5 
While there undoubtedly was some consideration of the six varia be 
making these judgments, they did not seem primary. When consi id 
in the light of the judge's inability to discriminate HA and LA draw "i 
at the beginning of the study (Sample I), this finding suggests that E E 
cant learning did occur as a result of familiarization with this type o ee 
terial. Thus, having looked at enough drawings and compared them pe 
anxiety scores, the judge could learn to discriminate between the pr 
ductions of subjects who scored HA and subjects who scored LA. 


; : 4 s iety level 
Explanations of the relation between the six variables and anxiety 
must remain speculative in 


speculative level, however, 


negatively with anxiety (presence of smile, arm position-down, and humo 
playfulness) reflect a degree of freedom to become involved in a — 
task in an expressive, pleasurable, and nonconstricted fashion. In prr a 
features to be absent in the drawings of HA chil a 
Cy for mutilation and rigidity to be present ia, nn 
» accuracy, spontaneity, and expressiveness arc in d 
fered with, at least in a semistructured creative situation of this sort, aP 


" re H i an 
that for him it is a more threatening and less pleasurable experience sr 
for the LA child. The increased presence of mutilation in the drawings 


: PE s ionin 
in addition, some concern with and question ne 
dequacy. It is Consistent with an earlier finding 


HA children suggests, 
of body integrity and a 


"This stud 
low (LA) anxious child 
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» € 


subjects, showed significantly more "playfulness-humor, smiling," and 
arm position down." HA boys had more shading than LA boys while 
LA girls had more than HA girls, again as found in the two pretest 
samples. 
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THE NEED FOR SIMPLICITY IN RESEARCH IN . 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY * 


GLENN TERRELL 


University of Colorado 


E Perhaps the best way to begin this paper is to explain what the writer 
^" wi by simple research in child psychology. A few examples should 
as a (a) the effects of interference on crank turning behavior (16); (b) 
divs xperiment involving the learning of concepts of size (6); (c) an inves- 
ede of reinforcement variables affecting the resistance to extinction o 
DM. response of placing a ball in a hole (1). In each of these problems 

€ behavior studied is relatively simple, particularly in relation to far 
more complex responses involved in studies of social development, or in 


investigations of the effects of child rearing methods on personality growth. 


It i : 
t is felt that the best way to begin the argument for the current need for 


me research in child psychology is to make an analysis of a character- 
€ area of research involving exceedingly complex variables. For this 
Fr ape the writer has selected the general area involving the effects of 
ani A it variables on personality development. Out of this analysis 
mire sequent argument should come the impression that the writer’s 
ing He do for favoring basic research isa methodological one. Follow- 
the stud ISCUSSION, the writer will present some of the important uses of 
a tels y of simple processes in child psychology, and follow this with 
ment of the advantages that such a research orientation has. 
a research literature in child development is replete with investiga- 
ids oncerned with the relationships between early guidance or child 
pen "d m and personality development of children. The inde- 
d toa dependent variables of these studies are typically complex, 
effects of asure: processes. Many of them involve attempts to measure the 
and hom such variables as punishment, affection, rejection, breast EID 
child a on the adjustment of the child. Measures of these 
Scales pes irae are usually obtained through interviews, rating 
Sponse es SIECHVe: tests, OF observational procedures. The adjustment or re- 
clinica] pom are typically scores on paper and pencil jenes Ee 
Situations. gments, teacher ratings, or responses In projective play 
e 
um, "Trends in Develop- 


lTh 

i H " 
Mental ar is a longer version of a contribution to a symposiu ids l 
In t957, ychology,” presented at the Rocky Mountain Psychological Association meetings 
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Correlations between these child rearing and adjustment a a 
calculated, and if they differ significantly from zero, the cow omes Ne. 
cally concludes that he has discovered a useful relationship in the 

ild rearing. 

E vu has Es written about the unreliabilities of the en PR 
rating scale, personality tests, and clinical judgments. It is not e on 
scope of this paper to go into a detailed review of the difficulties er MS 
with the use of these methods. Suffice it to say that there are pro em bs 
recall of the desired information by the parent, of intentional or un * 
tentional falsification of responses, of definition, and of projections or m 

interpretations by clinicians, parents, and teachers. -€ 

To illustrate what the writer considers the prematurity of "pers s 
this complex level in child psychology, perhaps the analysis of an | i 
thetical example will prove helpful. Let us suppose that an ewe 
wishes to study, among other things, the relationship between the durati of 
of breast feeding in infancy and the frequency of dependency behavior E: 
elementary school children. Measures of duration of breast feeding. a : 
obtained by the interview, while measures of dependency are taken eu 
standardized projective doll play situation. For the sake of the pam 
let us assume that the investigation is conducted with the greatest bat 
care. Much preparation has gone into the interview and the doll R «i 
procedures in order that the researcher reduce to a minimum the inva y 
ties and unreliabilities of the study due to these factors. Further, let it i 
assumed that the investigator finds a significant inverse correlation betwee 
duration of breast feeding and the frequenc 


aid e à ionshi 
justified in claiming the discovery of a relationship 
between these variables? Obvious! 


rge number of variables affects the behavior ©! 
the living organism is a fact that has long been recognized" (p. 76): 
i culty: the number of relevant variables affecting 
plex research, as in the hypothetical example, 
an those affecting relatively simple responses: 
more difficult to isolate and control. I? 


is undoubtedly far greater th: 


stage. Indeed, it is highly probable that the g 
is as yet unidentified. Some of th 
vant to dependency, other than th 


B : re 
€ duration of breast feeding, are the cha 
acter structure of the parents, 


friendship Patterns, socioeconomic clas* 
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genetic and constitutional factors, and the nature of sibling relationships. 
Variables such as these are more often than not unconsidered in studies at 
this level, and even if efforts to study them were made, the outlook would 
indeed be bleak, since it would be difficult if not impossible to say which 
has affected the dependent variable, and to what degree. The end result 
of this state of affairs is, of course, that the experimenter thinks he has 
discovered a relationship in child rearing variables, when in reality there 
is a good chance that one or more of the unconsidered variables mentioned 
above has brought about the change in the dependent variables. Any well 
trained scientist must admit that because of the above reasoning, there is, 
at the very best, only a slight, highly equivocal suggestion in the results 
of the above described hypothetical study that there is a meaningful rela- 
tionship between the variables studied, certainly not enough to warrant 
the confident statements about child rearing problems one frequently sees 
emanating from such research. It is not at all unlikely that many child 
PSychologists have been misled into conducting further research along 
these lines, to say nothing of the possibly more serious consequences of 
Parents being misled by reports of these studies. 
At this point it seems appropriate to point out some important uses of 
More basic research at the present stage of maturity of developmental 
Psychology. If one has followed recent issues of Child Development, The 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, and other psychological journals, it is 
unmistakably clear that one of the newer trends in developmental psychol- 
Ogy is a preoccupation with basic research problems that relate to some 
of the significant problems in general psychology, particularly within a 
Sümulus-response framework. Two of these problems will be described 
briefly, along with some of the research that has been performed with 
children bearing on these issues. 
First, there is the principle of stimulus generalization, which has been 
Used in general behavior theory to explain, among others, such phenomena 
as the occurrence of sudden or insightful solutions of problems and the 
Persistence of behavior that is not rewarded, or is even punished. One of 
the important variables assumed to affect the generalization of a response 
is the number of reinforcements given on the training stimulus. Razran 
14) reports that the evidence from classical conditioning with infrahuman 
and adult human subjects demonstrates fairly conclusively that an increase 
in the number of reinforcements on the training (conditioned) stimulus 
results in an increased amount of generalization to the test stimuli. Spiker 
(21) has developed a simple technique to extend these findings to the 
USE child. The Ss, preschoolers, were trained to pull a lever xiu 
d eer of a given hue in order to receive EX (odia 
Fan oh stimuli of different hues to determine the ou ieee ce ant, 
ould be made to the test stimuli without receiving reinto 

ge Broup given 24 reinforcements to the conditioned stimulus prior to the 
Pralization test averaged nearly twice as many responses to the test 
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stimuli as did a group given only 12 preliminary reinforcements. Thus, the 
same relationship found to exist at the infrahuman and human adult levels 
was found to apply to the preschool child, Spiker (22) in a later experiment 


differential reinforcement to a white (positive) and a blue (negative) light. 
For one half the Ss, the Positive stimulus was the brightest of four stimuli 
differing from each other in brightness; for the other half, it was the dim- 
mest. One half of each of these 8roups was given 12 presentations and the 
other half was given 24 Presentations of each the Positive and negative 
stimuli. The response was again the repeated pulling of a lever for marbles 


without reinforcement, on each of the four stimuli differing in brightness. 
As was mentioned above, the findings were: (a) a steeper gradient for the 
Ss who received the greater number of reinforced training trials, and (b) 
a steeper gradient for the bright-trained than for the dim-trained Ss. These 
results are in agreement with the experiments by Grice and Saltz (5) and 
by Brown (2) at the infrahuman level, and with the prediction made by 
Hull (8) on the basis of the Principle of stimulus dynamism. 


referred to as acquired equivalence of cues. In, 


other stimulus other responses subsequently 
- In other Words, if S is taught to make re- 


black and White stimuli to dete; 
Stay stimulus, He found that 
stimulus “white,” 


if they had been taught to cal] i 


been taught to call the gray 
did to the white stimulus: 


he right or the left for the white, 


D 


$ 
] 
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Bien responses may serve as mediating responses. Shepard (18) and 
man (3), among others, have also recently demonstrated mediated gen- 
eralization in young children. 
lI i of acum responses like the ones described in the experiments 
Sterne y epe in more applied, pragmatic research with children. For 
der ae e important area of incentives in children’s learning, the 
Reventon ennedy (24) have recently shown that a candy reward results 
den I earning and more consistent transfer of a "larger-than" concept 
ess er praise, reproof, a light flash, or a delayed reward. The only 
liu: n ^ this latter statement was the nonsignificant difference that 
iis vus in ra consistency of transfer between the candy reward group and 
veh sad that was given a delayed reward. In this experiment the behavior 
Css a simple button-pushing response to the larger of two three- 
Gameta geometric objects. The nonsignificant difference in the candy 
- LM and delayed reward group of the aforementioned study led 
fwar r (23) to perform an experiment comparing two types of delayed 
s with each other and with a immediate reward in the learning and 
than” discrimination. It was hypothesized that 
dition which permitted them to observe 
more quickly and 
delayed reward 


transferring of a “larger- 
Ss assigned to a delayed reward con 
Progress toward the to-be-received reward would learn 
aa more consistently than would Ss assigned to a d a 
ie ition that did not allow them to observe their progress 1n the learning 
ation. This hypothesis was convincingly supported by the results of the 
Experiment, 
m what advantages do the studies of simple behaviors in the experi- 
cited above have, other than their contributions to general psychol- 

they are mainly methodological. First of all, 
th independent and de- 
the difficulties 


ee was stated previously, 
we study basic responses, the variables, bo 
co are easier to manipulate. Compare, for example, t 
and eos with isolating, controlling, and measuring complex child rearing 
Jeffre justment variables with the relative ease and rigor of control in (a) 
“say i Send of the effects of simple verbal instructions, say white" or 
the à > on crank turning responses, or (b) Spiker's experiment with 
ha cei of lever pulling responses to lights of varying BUM 
in the | = and frequencies. Because of the more rigorous control ppm 
ing the E experiments, the experimenter minimizes the danger of mask- 
the resul ‘asic processes. That we can be less equivocal about interpreting 
ts ts of these experiments is obvious. 

ing E experiments the researcher has a c puerum 
Principle es to be studied. For example, Spiker may wel “ s E ism 
Work, b g stimulus generalization within a more complex, clinica ks - 
rom ei obtaining measures of generalization of responses em 2 
Beneraliy, adjusted teachers to peers or love interests, Ser of stuc ying the 
and owns of lever pulling responses to lights of differing intensities 

- Or again, the writer may have studied the effects of various 
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critics of the writer’s position will ask the question, "Of what -— 
value is it to investigate these simple, trivial behaviors? What e on of 
know, indeed what society is demanding of us now, is the m: "€ 
important practical problems in developmental psychology, suca g The 
and personality development. at 
t he believes that ultimately we ie 
be able to supply answers to the complex, immediately relevant so 


á rces, 
our limited methodological ra hdd 
atest tendencies of researchers in 


erious 
important, we do not run the s 
risk of misleading society, 


Critics of this position will in. 
how the study of relatively unc 
tate a rigorous, m 
volved in complex 


E not 
learning or personality development. It is felt that 
only will the curre 


: A s an that 
Dt concern for basic research with children mea 


Sources, but it is also believed tha 
likely to result in the discov. f vari ation ihat 
behavior. For example, (23) has found a strong indication 

the speed with which a child lear; 
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pends concerned with such complex phenomena as child rearing varia- 
H ioi their effects on personality development. 
ing rs (15) has found that the acquisition and extinction of "copy- 
"d ose by fourth and fifth graders are regulated by the same 
E s of partial reinforcement as found in animal experiments (20). 
eel ez (10) reports that Spence's (19) theory of transposition, formu- 
Ve oe for animal behavior in a discrimination learning situation, 
inact dcs to the preverbal child. Consider also the highly controversial 
ud involving the effects of socialization training on personality. Some 

les show the techniques of feeding, weaning, and toileting to be related 


the quality of adjustment, and other im- 


in ; i 
a substantial way to security, 
tionship 


"ee eas traits (4, 7, 12); whereas others show no rela nshi 
these ES ese variables (13, 17, 25). It is felt that the inconsistencies in 
Sven pons are due, among other things, to false leads concerning 
focusn ariables in socialization and personality that researchers get in 
The attention on problems of this degree of complexity. p 
piès hu Writer does not want to take the position that all research in com- 
d ce behavior is useless at the present stage of maturity of psychol- 
x y. It must be acknowledged that some of this research is yielding 
a ahy consistent results, despite the difficulties discussed above. It is 
‘ies however, that child psychology generally would benefit more by an 
i Lm concern on the part of many of us with understanding behavior 
lane basic forms. Indeed, it is felt that the great preponderance of the 
tok » which is now being done at a more complicated level will have 
€ redone in the light of the results of the more basic research in child 
Psychology. 
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SOCIALIZATION OF AGGRESSION AND THE 
PERCEPTION OF PARENTS IN FANTASY 


JEROME KAGAN 
The Fels Research Institute, Antioch College 


i emi: on both the prediction and determinants of overt aggression 
asa — has usually focused on the intensity of aggressive motivation 
—— ajor antecedent variable. For example, in studies attempting to 
orrela? Ser aggression from related fantasy it has been usual practice to 
aggresd a broad index of fantasy aggression with a category of overt 
essive behavior like fighting or delinquent activity. The implicit 
pe eager to be that frequency of fantasy aggressive acts is an index 
Overt a sive: drive and should be positively correlated with occurrence of 
relation ben sion. Most of these studies failed to find a positive and linear 
investigato ween these two variables (7, 11, 15, 16). However, recent 
flictful a d. (5, 9, 12, 13) have stressed that aggressive motives are con- 
es rs subject to inhibitory influences and they have attempted to 
more i e strength of these avoidance or inhibition tendencies. In these 
tied diee evaluation of fantasy indices of aggression anxiety 
rence of o y improved the power of the fantasy behavior to predict occur- 
vert aggression. 

tion ": Lb research utilized hypot e 
should be i REN on aggression to predict type: 
about the ` ated to overt aggression in young boy 
that a ems evelopmental determinants of aggressive 
child’s mete of the parent as hostile and nongrati 
assume, dd isposition to aggressive behavior jn two ways. It has D 
tion, kx ks these conditions increase aggressive motivation and, in " A 
tions on 4 ntrary to the conditions which motivate the learning of prohibi- 
Portant oo. With respect to the latter, it 15 suggested that an 1m- 
On aggressi ive for the acquisition and practice of parental prohibitions 
Intense E is anxiety over anticipated loss of parental love. The more 
anxiety over this anticipated loss the stronger will be the re- 


heses concerning the child’s acquisi- 
s of fantasy content that 
boys. Current theorizing 

behavior suggests 
fying influences the 
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is, the child 
i ibiti he parents. That is, the | p 
hering to the prohibitions of t 1 eee 
ies ee derived from being aggressive for the co 
e of his parents. Mahler (10) has stated, 


ini the 
icati d training of 
i the simplest gradual domestication anc pa 
a yy pera d skills and high ee aN do up 
ith a continual barter in which the child i biectionable 
prp ihe and increasingly unacceptable, immature ane fa eee 
oe = return for tangible or intangible premiums, Sy 
(p. 45). 


: ticipation 

It is hypothesized that the degree of anxiety coeno b per the 
of loss of parental love depends, in part, on (a) bane! d need and 
child feels dependent on the parent for SUpport IR tane iables are apt t° 
the degree of nurturance given the child. These two vari A ehild sho al 
be positively related and difficult to assess separately ie 3 if requests for 
gradually extinguish on dependent overtures to paren J Furthermore, 
support and nurturance were not gratified to some extent. Ms dependent 
an excessively nurturant and indulgent mother tends to dn endent ten- 
behavior from developing and the strength of the child 5 us the com- 
dencies remains at a high level. The position taken here is t to generate 
bination of a dependent child and a nurturant parent is most ap ce the chi 
anxiety over the anticipation of withdrawal of eae nang 8 child 
feels he requires continued parental support. Thus, a dep otivated t0 
who perceived the parents as nurturant would be highly Should elicit 
adopt the prohibitions of the parents since disobedience d who was 
anxiety over possible rejection. On the other hand, the chi dee hostile 
minimally dependent on the parent and who perceived the wr ss of love 
and nongratifying should feel less anxiety over anticipation of D ould be 
for such a loss would be viewed as less dangerous. Such a child "s xisting 
minimally motivated to adopt and practice parental prohibitions. sitive 
data support these ideas. Several research reports suggest both kt am 
relation between maternal rejection and overt aggression in the s agere" 
an inverse relation between maternal overindulgence and the child's s wi 
sive activity (1, 3, 8, 19). In a more recent study based on interview boys 
middle and working class mothers (17), Sears et al. found, Se o 
a positive relation between dependency on the mother and a meas". 
th 


sectio. 
: : : : eiecti 
€ child's conscience and an inverse relation between maternal d J autern 
and degree of conscience development. The authors conclude, “the P 
most calculated to p; 


E rs W 
roduce ‘high conscience’ should be that of mothe 
are usually warm and 


ten 
loving and then, as a method of control, thre? 
this affectionate relationship" (p. 388). cific 
One final set of statements must be made explicit before the SP 
predictions can be sta: 


E ntiat* 
ted. First, among young boys one can di eT rit 
between unprovoked and justified aggression (8, 14). Although the 


cour 
is generally punished by parents, the latter is often approved an prd i 
aged by peers and family, and the young boy learns that aggre 
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expected and justified when he is attacked by his social environment. If 
it is further acknowledged that most boys encounter situations in school 
justifying some form of aggressive retaliation, then chronic and consistent 
absence of aggressive behavior would indicate very strong inhibitory re- 
sponses on overt aggression. 

On the basis of the above discussion it was predicted that in comparing 
extremely aggressive and nonaggressive boys the former should perceive 
the parents as less gratifying and more hostile and show less dependent 
behavior toward the parents than the latter. 

In this study the major technique used to measure the child’s perception 
and relationship to his parents was à fantasy situation in which the child 
told stories to pictures specially devised to suggest themes of dependence 
on adults, nurturance from adults, anger between a child and parent, and 
Parental punishment. It was expected that nonaggressive boys would report 
more dependency and parental nurturance themes and fewer themes in- 
volving anger between parent and child than a group of extremely aggres- 
Sive boys. 


A major problem in assessing the fantasy involved the question of 


whether certain fantasy content is or is not representative of the child’s 
15, 18) have 


environmental behavior and experiences. Some investigators ( 
implied that fantasy is apt to be representative of the child’s environment 
and behavior when the fantasy behaviors and events are not goal states 
that are usually prohibited and/or frustrated. Parental anger and hostility 
are not usually regarded as desired goals, and dependent behavior toward 
an adult is not strongly prohibited in children. In this regard, Kagan and 
Mussen (6) found a significant positive relation between dependency 
themes on the TAT and overt dependent behavior among a group of male 
college students. It is therefore suggested that the specific fantasy content 
mn study might be dominated by themes and actions representative of 
Cality, 


PROCEDURE 


th The subjects were 118 boys (Ss) drawn from seven classes (grades one 
rough three) in a Columbus, Ohio, public school. Their ages ranged 
ua 6-1 to 10-2 with a median age of 7-0- The school population was pre- 
pa middle class, the majority of the fathers being skilled laborers 
nd tradesmen. Before initiating interviews with each S the experimenter 

Spent several hours with each of the seven classes in order to become 
?miliar with the children. After introductory games had established rap- 


Port in the interview, the E introduced the fantasy task with the following 


Statement: 


I have some pictures here and I want 


Let's pl. " 
play a guessing game now. Shave à make up a story 


You to guess what’ i the picture 
t at's happening on the picture. 
© tell what you think is going on !n the picture. 
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Thirteen pictures were administered, nine of which illustrated ie 
a man or woman interacting with a small boy. The remaining four s un 
boy-boy interactions and are not relevant to this report. 15 puie 
child pictures, in the order of their presentation, were as follows: 


n 
1. A boy is sitting on a chair holding a broken shoe lace and a woma 
is standing in the background. ; : ind 
T p A iek boy is sitting on the floor and a woman is standing behin 
the boy, looking down at him. ! du ed 

B. X boy with bowed head is standing near a bicycle which is turn' 
over and a man is looking down at the boy. 2. hair 

4. A boy with bowed head is approaching a man sitting in ar e ie 

5. A boy is walking away from a woman who has her hands o 
mouth. 


" i ne 
6. A boy is holding his hand out to a man who is standing with © 
hand in his pocket. 
7. A boy is crying and a woman is bending over the boy. ding in 
8. A boy with a cut on his arm is crying and a woman is stan 
the background with her back to the boy. 


; looking 
9. A boy is crying and a man is standing in back of the boy loo 
down at him. 


ues- 
After the pictures were administered the E asked each S some q 


tions, three of which are relevant for this report: 

1. Who is the boss in your house, your mother or your pes ag dif- 
2. If your mother said one thing and your father said somethi 

ferent who would you listen to, your mother or your father? her and 
3. Let’s make believe you were bad at home and your mote father? 

father were both home, who would punish you, your mother or your 


for 


product-moment correlation was 
On the basis of the teacher ra 


boys (Group A) and ar extreme] 
chosen from the enti 


194+ essive 


were 
f the 


l. Dependency—th 


in wh from an adult 
emes in i i om 
with a problem situation Which a child sought help 
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p p^ Jesus. themes in which a child was given unsolicited help with 

a problem; an adult showed concern for a child's welfare or a child was 
given money, food or gifts. 

* EST to a parent—themes in which a child expressed anger toward 

: an pue anger to a child—themes in which a parent was angry with 

5. Punishment—themes in which a parent physically puni i 

d shed a child b; 

spanking, slapping, hitting. - il "E " : 

in The themes were scored independently by the E and a graduate student 

oup bi without knowledge of the behavior ratings of the Ss. Per- 

tage of agreement was high for each category and the over-all percentage 


of A 
agreement for these five categories was 93 per cent. 


ResuLTS 
Fantasy Data 
f ú Dependency. Occurrence of dependency themes was more frequent 
ae € nonaggressive Ss with 9.5 per cent of Group A and 33.3 per cent 
roup NA reporting one or more dependency themes (p = .07). All 
Hut values are for one tail and were evaluated by the exact method 
escribed by Fisher (2). 

2. Nurturance. There was no significant difference between the groups 
per 57.1 per cent of Group A and 61.9 
a of Group NA reported this type of theme. However, one of the 
die e categories, "adult concern for a child's welfare," did tend to 
this entiate the groups with respect to the role of the person who showed 
a m cm The Ss in Group NA labeled the concerned adult as either 
p ther or father while the aggressive Ss described the concerned adult 
e policeman, maid, stranger, or other nonparent figure. For the 15 Ss 
"x told themes of adult concern, 28.6 per cent of Group A and 87.5 
yay of Group NA labeled the concerned adult as a parent (p <.05)- 
than unt infer from this finding that nonaggressive Ss were more likely 
Bue d ae ones to perceive the parents as nurturant figures. Sup- 

ata from a study with older boys will be presented later. 

E PEU! anger. As predicted, more of the Ss in Group A than in 
(96 ye A told one or more stories depicting parental anger toward a child 
'* per cent versus 38.1 per cent; p < .02). 

S Pn ood to parent. The number of Ss in e 
38.1 pe E anger toward a parent also differentiated th 
More T cent of Group A and 9.5 per cent of Group 

of these themes (p < .05). 
Buh, imei There was no significa 
reported ¢ requency of punishment themes: 524 
Ment is n ne or more of these themes. It is possible that 
ot a sensitive indicator of the gratifying or rejecting na 
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ach group telling themes 
e two groups with 
NA telling one or 


nt difference between the 
4 per cent of each group 
ble that parental punish- 
ture of the 
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arent-child relation: ‘Or olle d Sperr also found a very 

p: i ship, f H lenberg an perry (4 

low correlation between ratings of maternal frustration and punitiveness 
: : k 

on the basis of interview data. 


erview Data ^ . the $308 
"s 1. Child's perception of the boss of the family . ped d E ae 
Group A had no father living with them and they d is in your housb 
tistical computations. To the question "Who is the DN x GER 
"a mother or your father?" more of the nonaggressive 
Mother" (42.9 per cent versus 10.5 per cent; p < a5). —— 
2. Child's preference for obedience. To the question = would you 
said one thing and your father said something — de NA and 
listen to, your mother or your father?" 57.1 per cent 2 
26.3 per cent of Group A answered "Mother (p< -05 ^ — 
3. More punitive parent. To the question "Let's make E who woul 
bad at home and your mother and father were both at hom e the $s in 
punish you, your mother or your father?" 47.6 per e the mother 25 
Group NA and 21.1 per cent of those in Group A viewe 
the major punitive agent (p = .og). 


Discussion 


The aggressive boys 


" ild showed 
produced less themes in which the child show 
dependent behavior tow: 


ld's 


parent. If the fanta 
Iesults may be inter tice 
hibitions on aggressive behavior are more likely to be learned and prac 
when the child is d 
turing and gratifying. U. 
over possible loss of par: 
prohibitions on aggressi 
The answers to the 


these 


xious 
nder these conditions the child should be an 


ve behavior, 


at, aig 
: x H with 
three direct questions seem compatible cribe t 
aggressive boys were more likely to des 
mother as the maj 
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relation between fear of alienation from the mother and absence of overt 
aggression tends to support the hypothesis of the paper. It is sometimes 
Stated that one measure of degree of identification in a child is the degree 
to which prohibited motives have become socialized, and this process has 
Sometimes been labeled “conscience” development. However, the child 
may use either his mother, father, or other figures as models for identifi- 
cation. The present relation between strong inhibition of aggression and a 
Perception of the mother as authoritarian suggests that a measure of 
Conscience” development is not necessarily an index of intensity of identi- 
fication with the same sex parent. 

As mentioned earlier, data from a research project at a military school! 
furnished some support for the finding that when a fantasy stimulus 
Suggested nurturance from an adult to a child figure, aggressive Ss were 
Not apt to label the older figure as a parent despite the fact that this inter- 
Pretation was quite congruent with the external stimulus. . 

From a total entering class of 683, 170 boys wrote stories to selected 
TAT cards, The dependent measure of overt aggression for this sample of 
older adolescent males (age range 17 to 22) was the number of demerits 
accrued by each boy for violations of regulations during the first five 
Months at the school. The distribution of demerits for the entire class of 
683 was divided into quartiles and 29 of the Ss who wrote TAT stories 
fell in the lowest demerit quartile (low on violations) and 29 were in the 
highest demerit quartile (high on violations). Analysis of the stories written 
9 TAT card 7; BM which involved nurturance from the older to the 
Maid man (63 per cent of the themes) revealed that 70.0 per cent of the 
th aggressive men and 31.3 per cent of the high aggressive men labeled 

€ older nurturant figure as the father of the younger one (p < 05). 
fur Additional data from a succeeding first year class at the same school 
iS nish similar results. The entire class of 765 subjects wrote short stories 
med devised pictures, two of which illustrated an adolescent male 
tan an older man. The first depicted a boy standing in front of a seated 
en the second depicted an adolescent male sleeping ina bed with ie 
Seen man leaning over the sleeping boy. Approximately one third = ds 
Pr told stories to each picture in which the older figure pec. ; xi 
bur one. The demerit distribution for the entire class was rs ized, 
the q Into quartiles and each S assigned a score of 1 to 4 depen pi E 
Sote a it quartile into which he fell. Comparison of the mean ae 

"ed etween the Ss telling themes of nurturance from a og bus 
Picture of nurturance from a nonparent figure revealed that E i) i 
ee the latter group had a higher demerit score (p <-15)- Althoug 


collaborating on the Medical Re- 
York, and the author wishes to 
rt these data. The conclusions 
nting those of the Depart- 


| Th 
Search a data Were obtained while the author was 
thank ee U. S. Army Hospital, West Point, New 
are thoss Col. William Hausman for permission to repo! 


Ment E of the author and should not be construed as represe: 
Of the Army, 
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these differences are not highly significant, the results are in the eee 
direction. One reason for the rather low significance value could e n 
both of these pictures were less suggestive of a nurturant relation betw en 
the adult and the boy than card 7 BM of the TAT. In any case, the resu! 
from these three independent studies all suggest that when a suem 
stimulus is congruent with an interpretation of a nurturant relation E : 
a parent figure and younger male, failure to label the adult figure " Hn 
parent is positively correlated with Overt aggressive behaviors. One m E 
infer that failure to label the nurturant adult as a parent reflects a pe! 
ception of the parent as nonnurturant. A 
Although this report has focused on the socialization of aggressi 
it is believed that anxiety over anticipated loss of nurturance acts = 
motive for the socialization of other behaviors, e.g., sexuality and passivity» 


; è : i d to 
fantasy categories with respect to overt aggression. The findings ten 
affirm the initial 


A E ; aber 
Overt aggressive tendencies than the usual practice of summing the nun 
of aggressive acts that a subject includes in his fantasy productions. 


Summary 


P fo ys 
It was predicted that the fantasy stories of extremely aggressive ps 
would contain more hostility between parent and child and less dependen 


t re 
Perception of the parent as nurturant should facilitate socialization 
aggressive motives, Individual 


6-1 to 10-2, in which Stories t 


a 
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RETROSPECTIVE ATTITUDE STUDIES OF 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 


Ricuarp Q. BELL 
National Institute of Mental Health! 


Many reviews of the literature and considerations of methodological 
problems in specific areas are published after considerable experimentation 
pec time when interest in the field has lagged. This paper will attempt 
k icipate problems of method in a newly developing research approach 
in order to contribute to maximal use of research energy in attacking the 
problems involved. The approach consists of administering attitude ques- 
tionnaires to parents whose children differ in behavior. In studies to bc 
considered it is indicated or implied that variation in the independent 
Variable as measured by parental attitude measures has contributed in 
mediated or direct form to variation in the dependent variable or criterion 
measure of child behavior. In further discussion, the term criterion variable 
Will be used to refer to measures of the behavior of children, whether such 
measures result from the use of experimental and control groups, or from 
measurements of a continuous variable in a single group. 

Studies to be discussed are postdictive rather than predictive. The study 
design thus parallels the retrospective clinical case study. It might be called 
a “reverse leap-frog” design. Inferences from obtained differences in par- 
ental attitudes involve a backward extrapolation in time, conceptually 

leaping over” the actual behavior of parents with the children. The nature 
of an earlier developmental process is inferred from data obtained at a later 
Point in time, Accordingly it is difficult to assert that obtained differences 
between parental attitudes measured after the development of children 
wri factors operating at the time the children were developing. On the 
ther hand, obtained differences in attitudes between parent groups cannot 
ao It is tempting simply to suggest longitudinal studies of the 
cts of measured parental attitu evelopment. However, the 


des on child d 1 
Productivity of such cumberso! be heavily 


me, slow-moving projects may 
E H H . H 
Pendent on the preliminary hypothesis development carried out most 


Tap; . 
bu in the retrospective type of study. 
leven published studies of the retrospective ty 


red 
ie of the literature (34). A limited informal surve 
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pe are listed in one 
y of more recent 


U. S. Department of Health, 


jority are retro- 
dies involving Parental attitudes revealed that the acd published 
voc and the volume considerable, 14 completed but not y : 
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ihe M. "oos things, a desire to say the "right thing" in a testing 
eg a in current child rearing theories is likely to con- 
ion df c oe ion to measured response as 1s shown in a mean corre- 
content of oe te peer m sme pecus r E 
dein Aa isting largely of statements in oppo- 
a he. gai hes ye cime parental 
adjustment Aitne vell matche groups whose children show 
e A peep s may maintain that the differences must not be due 
a caene jua pis since the social context of testing was presumably 
with detent e groups. This seems unlikely where parents of children 
cu ape s ae constitute one of the groups since it assumes 
thei fact res oes not know that his child is deviant or will not connect 
fonnate e ë uem in which he is being asked to fill out a ques- 
ven (ee e with child rearing practices. It can be maintained, how- 
vi to Hi ifference between groups may bea reflection of a differential 
that this ae situation in which the questionnaire was administered, and 
Goldstei ifference in response to a social situation is itself significant. 
stein and Carr (15) suggest that the refusal or inability to answer a 
T ennalta, as shown to a significant extent by mothers of adult male 
of ae reflects a personality trait possibly important in the etiology 
naive whey s personality development. In this case, however, the question- 
ios veis e content become less important than the experimental situa- 
of the 2 by the attempt to administer a questionnaire. The meaning 
when ig context to the respondent thus becomes even more important 
ait social investigator intends to interpret obtained differences in terms 
context. 
us 2 gery may be unable to 
pe e their spontaneous, day-to-da 
Éicturs other than social context. Investigators po t 
Bod the perception of the meaning of attitude items or defense 
may rnm which operate regardless of variations 1n the social context 
ject to grouping such factors under the heading of social context. 
€ grouping is for expository purposes and such distinctions would not 
germane to the discussion since efforts to cope with both types of vari- 
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tended to have very low dispersions, the knowledge of such theories 
apparently being sufficiently general that most parents tend to agree, 
rather than vary, in choice of response options. 

To reduce expressions of disagreement by parents the content in Oppo 
sition to current theories is disguised by phrasing Which makes the item 
either slightly vague, apparently aphoristic or somewhat attractive by 
virtue of rationalizations Provided, Examples of such items from Mark’s 
study (30) are shown below. As is typical in the more recent questionnaires, 


arying from strong agreement to 


90 much affection will make 
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we add the problem of determining whether the aphoristic quality of an 
item, its vagueness, the extent to which it embodies rationalizations, its lack 
of social acceptability, or some other factor is crucial. Interpretation of such 
items borders on interpretation of responses to ink blots. And yet, hypothe- 
sis development has had to be based on such interpretations of single items 
G4, 21) in the absence of more secure data. Accordingly, it is especially 
important for an investigator writing projective or vague items to define 
his concept with a demonstration of internal consistency in a group of 
items. Campbell (10) and Green (17) have indicated the logical necessity 
of such demonstrations in keeping with existing definitions of attitudes in 
terms of response consistency. Such scales or pools of homogeneous items 
should preferably contain items using different phrasing techniques. Scales 
for which internal consistency have been demonstrated have been reported 
but have not as yet been used extensively in retrospective studies (34, 44)- 
Such scales at least render more plausible an investigator's efforts to link 
a concept with a measured attitude. Without such plausibility there is little 
interest in a failure to find results in the direction predicted from the 
hypotheses. The defect could exist at the “spade work” level of item writing 
rather than in the basic concepts. 

A problem posed especially by high saturation of questionnaires with 
Socially unacceptable content and the use of vague, ambiguous item phras- 
ing is that of measuring response sets such as acquiescence, evasiveness, speed 
and guessing. Cronbach (11) has summarized evidence to indicate that 
such sets, which are most obtrusive in precisely the fixed category response 
Situation used almost exclusively in parental attitude questionnaires, are 
Maximized by stimulus situations which are unclear or ambiguous to the 
subject, are likely to change with different item content, and may reduce 
Validity unless partialled out and used expressly to predict a criterion. 
Berg and Rapaport (6) have shown that response sets are present even 
Where an imaginary questionnaire is administered under circumstances 
resembling an ESP experiment. Bass (2) has presented evidence to support 
the contention that three-fourths of the reliable variance in the F scale 
used extensively in studies of the authoritarian personality may be explained 
as an acquiescence set, only one-fourth being related to a content factor 


9f authoritarianism. His finding is consistent with Stogdill’s (38) report 


that there is a tendency in many parents to agree with attitude items having 
quite contradictory content. 
in Several possibilities exist for dealing with the p 
Parental attitude questionnaires. Constructing ! 1 i 
tradictory content provides a check on the acquiescence set. This approach 
necessitates almost doubling the length of existing questionnaires and thos 
reduces the number of concepts which can be included. Another approach 
7 volves using forced choice formats, which have been found relatively 
free of response sets. In an informal experiment the author found that 
?rced choice formats tended to generate much more serious rapport prob- 
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lems than those encountered with customary formats (discussed below). 
Another approach would permit use of existing questionnaires which pro- 
vide several scores each based on a scale or pool of items (34, 44): the ne 
for each scale for a given individual is expressed as a function of the indi- 
vidual’s average and standard deviation for all scales. This procedure d 
described by Cronbach and Gleser (12) as a means of partialling level 2 
dispersion out of Profile measures to provide a pure measure of pro e 
shape. The average of scores on all scales as described provides a measur 
of acquiescence and the standard deviation of scores on all scales a measure 
of variability for each subject. 

A procedure such as this, which makes it possible to partia the 
not preclude the operation of response sets, would seem desirable at ri- 
present, since measures of response sets in parents may be related to irs 
terion measures of child behavior. This is an open question at pres o 
Freeman and Grayson (14) reported that extremity and gee 
response scores failed to differentiate between two parent groups. s ilar 
other hand, Goldstein and Carr (15) report that a phenomenon very kun 
to response set, namely failure to answer questions, made it possible to * 
Unguish between their criterion groups when responses to the. par? 
attitude items as such did not. Investigators such as Guttman (18) ae 
Elinson (13) have reported in the broader field of attitude measuremen 
that direction of response may not be as important for many purposes s 
generalized intensity, the strength with which attitudes are manifest? 
regardless of content. Further, many investigators use parental ame 
scales as measures of Personality (ro, 5r, 37) and thus would view : 
interest the relationship between fVasiveness and tendency to check te 
as mentioned by Cronbach (11): eo 
rg and Collier (5) that sets to rtr n 
* Perceptual Reaction Test are relate 
onfidence, suggestibility, and anxiety- 
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adequately express their attitudes through responding to the content pro- 
vided (34). Most serious is a probable loss in test efficiency reflected by 
lack of rapport with more sophisticated subjects. This may imply that the 
item preference values obtainable with the type of content widely used in 
Parental attitude scales are poorly adjusted to the task of making discrimi- 
Nations between sophisticated subjects varying in true attitudes toward 
child rearing. It appears most likely that a desirable median difficulty 
level of .50 does not exist for many such questionnaires used with subjects 
at or above the high school level of education. Thus, problems of differen- 
tating parent groups whose children show superior social or intellectual 
achievements will be difficult to pursue if a more adequate understanding 
of the success of the socially unacceptable items is not reached. For adequate 
exploration of the domain of parental attitudes it is important, as Kuder 
(25) has pointed out in the case of interest and personality inventories, 
that it be possible to develop, without distortion, a fairly reliable measure 
in any direction within the factor space represented. The need for experi- 
mental studies of item behavior similar to those carried out by Rundquist 
(33) and Gordon (16) seems acute in the field of parental attitude measure- 
ment. Such experimentation should focus among other things on the pos- 
sibility of obtaining successful discrimination using concepts stated in 
agreement with existing concepts of child rearing and varying such factors 
as extremity of statement. Variation in social acceptance values and the 
accuracy of perception of current theories of child rearing (32, p. 414) 
should be studied further in different social classes. 


Experimenta DestcN SOLUTIONS TO PnoBLEMs or SoctaL CONTEXT 


A special problem of social context arises from the fact that many 
Parents tested in retrospective parental attitude studies may have been 
reacting to the very fact that their children's behavior has been socially 
identified as superior or unusual, whether leadership or adjustment prob- 
lems are involved. The attitude pattern which differentiates them from a 
Control group may then include reflections of factors such as guilt or self- 
aggrandizement rather than a pattern linked to the developmental history 
of the child, Fortunately, this problem may be attacked fruitfully in at least 
two different ways. The investigator minimizes the influence of this factor 
by using attitude measures from parents whose children have not been 
Socially identified as having adjustment problems, under circumstances 
Where it appears unlikely that the Parent is aware of the child's status. 
Studies in the nursery school setting seem to meet this requirement (31). 
In general, the possibilities for studies of this type in the nursery school 
Setting appear promising since extensive ratings of child behavior are 


Possible. 
Opportunities 
through selection o 


for partialling out selfjustifying attitudes also exist 
f special control groups while retaining the basic retro- 
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spective study design. McFarland (27) in a replication of Mark’s study 
(30) obtained a control group of mothers of nonschizophrenic individuals 
by requesting adult males receiving hospital treatment for physical ailments 
to contact their mothers for participation in the study. Mark obtained some 
members of his control group in this fashion, but many more from women $ 
clubs and other organizations. McFarland could contrast the attitude pat- 
terns of two groups of mothers both having adult sons with health prob- 
lems sufficiently severe to require hospitalization. This offers an improve 
ment logically over the Mark design since both groups of mothers were pre- 
sumably reacting at least to the fact of hospitalization of their sons. 

The control group used by McFarland still does not permit a control 
over possible differential reaction to the fact of a son's mental illness. Con- 
trasting parents of children showing different mental illnesses, howevels 
permits a reduction in the possible contribution of this gross factor to ob- 
tained differences between criterion groups (15). There are many possibil- 
ities for control groups which permit control over guilt and other "reactive 
effects. Contrasts may be made between mothers of children showing men- 
ta! retardation, brain damage, somatic disorders, psychosomatic disorders, 
autism, or impulse control problems as the problem dictates. No one control 
group meets all logical requirements, but each permits a better approxima- 
tion of differential attitude patterns which may have contributed in 4 
primary way to the direction of development of the child. 
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correlations of .15. Even assuming for purposes of discussion that there has 
been some improvement in tapping more stable child rearing attitudes in 
parents, an investigator primarily interested in working with measures 
which show stability over time may well consider the possibility of using 
interest and value measures obtained from parents, considering the im- 
Pressive test-retest correlations of such measures from the same study by 
Kelly. 

Although it would seem reasonable to assume that psychological growth, 
a cumulative process, would be most influenced by stable attitude structures 
in the parents, some reasons exist for considering an alternative viewpoint. 
Tietz (43) and others have pointed out the possibility that there may be 
age-specific” parents, parents who meet the needs of children during 
one period of life but fail to assist their growth in some later phase. Such 
individuals may in effect lack the flexibility to grow as a parent along with 
the child, It seems likely that other parents may show important attitude 
shifts over time but change predictably, so that the child has been exposed 
to an attitude channel over time, each point belonging to an over-all com- 
Ponent process. It may be that there is a natural history of attitude change 
in parents with different kinds of personality structures and that knowing 
these attitude changes an attitude channel can be estimated, much as has 
been done for the prediction of physical growth. According to this view, 
attitude differences between two groups of parents could be considered 
meaningfully related to the adjustment of the children, even though such 
differences would only represent terminal phases of the process which had 
changed over time. The problem would then be to locate and identify the 
carly and in-between points in the process. Approximations to these attitude 
changes over time might be obtained by cross-sectional or accelerated longi- 
tudinal methods (3) prior to full scale longitudinal studies. 


PARENT-CHILD ATriTUDE SPECIFICITY 


t unnecessary to point out that parents are capable of 
Teacting quite differently to various children in the same family. Reactions 
to such a gross factor as sex differences have been noted (20). Favoritism 
is very frequently observed in families as well as many other special roles 
accorded to children. Thomas (42), Tietze (43), and many others have 
asserted that mothers of schizophrenic individuals had quite different re- 
lationships with their nonschizophrenic children from an early point in 
time. The type of retrospective study discussed in this paper very frequently 
involves parents who have Ewe or more children, and yet the instrument 
which measures the parents attitudes does not provide any indication of 
the particular child to whom the attitudes refer. This failure to determine 
the referent of the attitude would seem to lead to at least two major con- 
sequences. First of all, differences between criterion groups will be obscured. 
The attitudes of mothers in groups being contrasted may reflect orientations 
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toward a child other than the particular child from the family whose be- 
havior led to assignment of the mother to a given criterion group. Investi- 
gators who obtain significant differences between groups may maintain that 
their results were obtained in spite of rather than because of this factor. 
On the other hand, many more differences might have emerged had this 
factor been controlled and the study is correspondingly lacking in precision. 
Secondly, preoccupation with this type of study neglects the fact that an 
adequate assessment of the general impact of parents on all of the children 
in their family has not been carried out. The particular child selected from 
the family for study may provide misleading information on the behavior 
characteristics common to all children in the family and differentiating the 
family from other families. . 
To overcome the logical absurdity of having nonspecific parental atti- 
tude measures in a situation where the criterion measure invariably !n- 
volves a single child from a family, certain measures of parental orientations 
not now found in attitude scales may be necessary. Scales for measuring 
differences in attitudes toward rearing female and male children may be 
useful. New variance may be brought into the format by sets to respond in 
accordance with attitudes toward specific children. Parents who vary 
greatly in orientations toward different children may be manifesting either 
a laudable sensitivity to the needs of different children, or be overinvolve 
and working through internal conflicts with a particular child. Parents 
who have reared two or more disturbed children but with qualitatively 
different relationships could be contrasted attitudinally with suitable contro 
ea to study this problem retrospectively. It should be noted, however, 
iow ER M. which links attitude expressions in the pese 
g 1 has some likelihood of marshalling self-justity! 
attitudes. It may be desirable to use sets to respond in terms of different 
pes ages, and personalities of children to help identify the probable 
referent of their attitude expressions without eliciting self-justifying ae 
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manifested by the mother of a schizophrenic or delinquent child have been 
assumed to indicate causal significance (21). Klebanof (24) has reported 
that it is possible to obtain significant differences in attitudes between 
mothers of normal children and mothers of schizophrenic children, or 
between mothers of normal children and mothers of mentally retarded 
or brain damaged children. It is not possible in his study, however, to 
obtain significant differences between mothers of schizophrenic children 
and mothers of mentally retarded or brain damaged children. These studies 
Suggest a number of .changes in the attitudes of the mothers themselves, 
in the nature of the marital relationship, and in the relationship of the 
home to the community which may be expected to result from rearing a 
congenitally handicapped child. The methodological significance of the 
above studies lies in the fact that they provide findings which serve as a 
check on the reports of other retrospective studies which have not taken 
feed-back factors into consideration. Longitudinal studies of concepts such 
as the “schizophrenigenic mother” would clearly seem premature when 
data even from retrospective studies cast doubt on the basic formulations. 

Further clarification of feed-back effects may be expected by contrasting 
Parents of normal children with parents of children showing other behavior 
Problems linked to congenital disorders. This approach need not be limited 
to behavior problems linked to congenital factors, however. Contrasts may 
also be made between attitudes of parents whose adopted children showed 
differences in behavior prior to adoption. 


Dmecr STUDIES or Attirupe-BeHavior LINKAGE 


In order to clarify further relations between parental attitudes and be- 
havior of children it would seem vital to study one major link in the process, 
that of the relation between parental attitudes and what parents actually 
do with children. An apparently simple and straightforward approach 
to this problem would be to measure the attitudes of parents and then 
Study their behavior with children, preferably in the home, but possibly 
also in such settings as cooperative nursery schools and. neighborhoods. 
This type of study can be carried out just as readily as a retrospective study, 
as far as time considerations are concerned, since both involve obtaining 
measurements in a single cross-section of time. Accordingly, it is surprising 
at first glance that no direct studies of relations between measured par- 
€ntal attitudes and actual behavior of parents with children can be 
located in the literature. This lack of studies, however, seems much more 
understandable when one explores in more detail just one example of the 
Problem of obtaining even reasonably adequate observations of parent be- 
havior. It is immediately obvious in the case of observations in the home 
that it will be difficult to penetraté social facade, and that limited behavior 
samples may not bring low frequency but highly significant critical inci- 
dents under observation. Most home visits are not made during two periods 
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of the day when common sense observations would suggest that a large 
number of critical incidents occur. These are the periods immediately prior 
to dinner and bedtime for the children. Home visits as customarily limited 
in number and appropriateness of timing provide useful estimates of the 
child rearing climate of the home, but perhaps no better estimates [o 
an interview with the parents in some setting other than the home. T a 
home remains for all practical purposes a “little black box”; parental n 
tude measures, home visits, and interviews with parents and Los 
represent some ways of obtaining estimates of its internal processes; the 
behavior of children in community facilities is a readily observable output. 
It is easy to observe children but difficult to observe parents and children 
in the home. inimized 
The importance of the above type of study should not be sino 
in view of the difficulties. On the other hand, there should be some dics 
sideration of a more fragmentary approach to the same problem, stu it 
in which parental attitudes are related to actual behavior of a parent ii 
other adults. There are several reasons why this kind of study may An 
the development of the ficld: spontaneous moment-to-moment € x- 
of parents with children in the h en 
ity of attitude struc pets 
; ts can 
" des 
cited in the study by Kelly (22) 
find ways of li king verbaliz, 
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in the event that attitude-behavior correspondence is not found. This type 
of result will only be of interest to investigators who take attitude scale 
labels very seriously and regard behavior as simply linked thereto. Again, 
as in the problem of interpreting the meaning of responses to items, loss 
of research energy may simply result from negative results obtained in 
studies which have defined attitude or behavior variables without a con- 
vincingly adequate battery of measures. Adequate sampling of both do- 
mains need not imply unimaginative “fishing expeditions.” Experimental 
Procedures merely need to be linked to independent and dependent vari- 
ables which are defined in multivariate terms. This is well within the 
Possibilities of existing techniques such as analysis of variance designs for 
testing pattern differences between groups (8). Assessment programs for 
adults Provide the type of data which are required, with the addition of 
Parental attitude measures to testing batteries. There are, of course, many 
other populations of adults made accessible to behavior studies but not 
Seen at present as having additional psychological importance because they 
are also parents. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has reviewed problems of method emanating from current 
Use of attitude questionnaires in a rapidly developing field of investigation 
typically involving testing for attitude differences between parents of chil- 
dren showing different kinds of behavior. The retrospective design offers 
a means of generating new hypotheses and carrying out preliminary tests 
Prior to long term studies. The design provides equivocal data on develop- 
mental hypotheses due to the fact that parental attitudes as manifest may 

€ subject to social context factors such as parental needs for self-justifica- 
tion, may have changed over time, may have behavioral impact on differ- 
€nt children in quite different ways, and may be linked to actual behavior 
1n very complex fashion. Many of these problems can be handled by refine- 
ments in the retrospective design itself. - 

Recent use of the projective item to cope with social context factors 
Creates problems in that the items are more difficult to interpret and re- 
Sponse sets maximized. Demonstration of internal consistency becomes 
especially important. Response sets which are maximized by such items in 
the usual formats may be controlled or partialled out by using new scoring 
techniques on existing questionnaires, writing scales with contradictory 
content, or using forced choice formats. The use of items which are vague 
and stated in opposition to socially acceptable or expert views on child 
rearing poses problems in rapport and discrimination among subjects at 
higher educational levels. Basic research on item behavior is important to 
further development of this approach. 

Self-justifying attitudes in the respondent can be minimized by using 
parents of children who vary in behavior but have not been socially iden- 
tified, either by stigma or praise, as showing unusual adjustment. Various 
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control groups can be used which permit partialling out specific kinds of 
self-justifying attitudes likely in parents of deviant children. ee 
Lack of stability of measured parental attitudes over time is a less critic am 
problem of studying adjustment of young children. Studies of stable atti* 
tude areas or the use of other measurement approaches may be — d 
to provide meaningful measures of parental orientations to which a chi! 
is exposed over long time periods. TE 
The problem of parent-child attitude specificity need not be "seen n 
by an investigator interested primarily in generalized family climate, d 
it is a crucial problem for prediction and for the development of a n í 
sharply focused theory. Special scales and instructions to the responden 
may be needed to provide data in this area. 1 
No direct studies have been carried out on the relation between eed 
attitudes measured by questionnaires and the actual behavior of P acm 
with children. Pending solution of current problems in obtaining my 
information on spontaneous day-to-day behavior of parents with chi : ^ 
studies of the relation of parental attitudes to behavior with other a "n 
may help develop an intermediate set of propositions linking parental ^ z 
tudes and parental personality. Such studies may assist in ordering (iof 
complexity of problems involved in linking attitudes to actual bene o 
with children, and may provide data on more stable characteristics 


parents which conceivably have long term cumulative effects on t 
jor of children, 
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hesis that parental attitudes toward 
n important influence in the person- 
of objective studies of parental 
ale for the development of 


„This paper will present (a) the t 
child-rearing and the family life are a 
ality development of the child, (b) a review 
attitudes toward child rearing, (c) a ration 
homogeneous measures of concepts concerning parental attitudes and a 

escription of the process of concept development, (d) the results of an 
analysis of item and scale efficiency, and (e) correlations of the attitude 
measures with education. 
ti The current extensive interest in the influence of the parent-child rela- 
ie nship upon the personality development of the child arose primarily 
f rough psychotherapeutic work with adults and the clinical studies of 
amilis by child guidance clinics. Many of the earlier studies have been 
a by Symonds (37) and Radke (31)- Orlansky’s review (29) of 
rature relevant to the hypothesis that types of infant care determine 
Personality structure suggested the need for an emphasis upon the total 
Sean of experiences of children rather than upon specific infant care 
E in the study of environmental influences upon personality develop- 
relati; Symonds (37) also concluded that the quality of the parent-child 
self lonship is of crucial importance. Mead's theory of the genesis of the 
eis 1S a concise statement of this point of view: “The individual experi 
ia ES himself as such, not directly, but only indirectly, from the particular 
ndpoints of other individual members of the same social group, or from 
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the generalized standpoint of the social group as a whole to which he. 
belongs" (26, p. 138). Since the most extensive and intensive ic ie 
actions of the child during crucial developmental stages occur within e 
family and especially with the mother, the mother-child relationship wou! 
be of major importance in personality development. m 
Recent trends in personality theory provide a rationale for the = 
tualization and quantification of maternal attitudes. Bronfenbrenner (6) 
has noted a convergence upon a set of related concepts which imply a 


: f R ; ese 
tendency to orient and act with respect to objects. In action theory th 
tendencies have been called need- 


have variously been calle e 
needs (28), belief-value matrices (38), and dynamic systems (18). Thes 


: i er- 
with her child. Development of measures of those components of her p 
sonality which 


of her behavio 


y toilet-training is undesirable they may delay e 
inue to accelerate the child in talking, reading, ? E 
2 R of development, This example illustrates that 
underlying attitude may influence a great variety of parent behavio 


Sg x ures 
: ds n Plicitly assumed that objective attitude meas 
could give valid informati 


«cs + OM such parental attitudes. The accom 
usefulness of such objecti measures justifies their development. Whe 
such measures are available, their construct validi be objectively 
determined. validity can 


valuable supplement to interview 
of maternal behavior. The Maccobys? d 
interviews and questionnaires is relevant to the à £ validity they 
state: "It has been widely assumed tha; le question of v 
questionnaire in many ways, and should 
Certainly the interview must be used 
stages of research, the meager Cide i Loi available d t support 
the superiority of the interview. "2I entirely Mene iss et erie 
is superior for some subject matters, the questionnaire fo at i oit (aic 
483). If methods for coding interview, Were well ce S pota pa 
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for thorough interviews were available, and well trained interviewers could 


be obtained, it seems likely that interviews would give more valid infor- 
mation. However, the speed, efficiency and objectivity of the questionnaire 
make it a desirable method at this stage of research on parent-child rela- 
tionships. , 


Review or Previous STUDIES 


idence for the validity of this approach 


Turning to the empirical ev 
we find a number of researches 


to the study of parent-child relationships, 
which have studied relationships between parental attitudes and the per- 
Sonality adjustment of children. Stogdill (36) was among the first to at- 
tempt the objective measurement of parental attitudes with two question- 
naires which measured attitudes toward parental control and attitudes 
toward social behavior of children. Read (32) studied the relationship of 
these variables with a behavior inventory for nursery school children by 
comparing the responses of 32 parents who were tested with these measures 
With the rated behavior of their 20 children. Although she concluded that 
liberalism in views on parental control is related to child behavior, corre- 
lations between scores on parental attitude scales and summarized ratings 
Were not significant when computed from tabular data presented in the 
research report. Anderson (2) reported a study completed by Miles (27) 
in which it was found that parents’ attitudes are related to the leadership 
status and social acceptance of the child by the school group. He reported 
that subscales measuring overprotection, dominance by the parent, and 


*ncouragement of social development are related to the child’s social adjust- 


Ment, The effect of a significant difference in education between parent 


groups was not partialled out. Shoben (35) administered an inventory of 
attitudes toward child-rearing to 50 mothers of children in mental hygiene 
clinics and juvenile courts and 50 mothers of normal children. Significant 
correlations between three parental attitude scales and children’s adjust- 
Ment were shown on cross-validation with comparable groups. Scales 
Measuring maternal dominance, possessiveness, and ignoring were approxi- 
mately equal in power of differentiation. Partial correlations computed 
from data available in the published report indicate that a significant dif- 
ference in educational level between parents of problem and nonproblem 
children did not materially affect the validity coefficients obtained. 

Radke (31) constructed scales of parental attitudes for the areas of 
autocratic or democratic control of the child, amount and area of restric- 
tions on the child, amount of freedom, severity or mildness of punishment, 
Tapport between parent and child, the relative responsibility of the parents 
for the child’s discipline, and sibling compatibility or incompatibility. No 
reliabilities for these scales were given but the intercorrelations of the 
measures were low. Radke stated that relationships between these home 
atmosphere scales and child behavior ratings by preschool teachers sug- 
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gested that unfavorable conduct of children is related to autocratic, restric- 
tive, and severe discipline. These conclusions were based on finding 11 dif- 
erences significant at or beyond the .o5 level, where seven would be ex- 
pected by chance, in 140 comparisons of 20 different behavior ratings of 
preschool children and seven attitude scales administered to their parents. 
The extreme homogeneity of the group of parents on education and other 
characteristics may have operated to depress relationships. 

Mark (25) assembled items which scemed relevant to the concept of 
the schizoprenogenic mother and administered them to roo mothers of 
hospitalized schizophrenics and 100 mothers of controls who were matched 
for age, religion, education, socioeconomic status, and age of their sons. 
He found that 67 of the 139 items differentiated the groups beyond the 
-to level of confidence. A replication of this study by McFarland (23) 
failed to find significant differences between mothers of normals and of 
schizophrenics, Computations based on data available from both the Mark 
and McFarland studies indicate that the number of items differentiating 
the two populations of mothers of schizophrenics was significantly greater 
than expected on a chance basis, while the differences between the mothers 
of the nonschizophrenic individuals in both studies were close to the don 
ber expected on a chance basis. Freeman and Grayson (10) measured 
attitudes of 50 mothers of schizophrenics and 50 mothers of normals. imi 
SEN pd groups tans om de Se 
although the dominatin nä € d ar E 205 Be hat level 
Identifying data caue an ignoring subscales failed to reach tha! leve 

Í * to age, religion, education, or socioeconomic 
were not obtained for mothers in th 2 contacted by 
volunteer students nurses and ai rsen EM ew er evaluate 

d and aides; hence, it is not possible to eva 
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the extent to which educati c 
1 V ucational or i ibuted to 
differences obtained. Harr: a gc map 
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tionship between a priori mss E ough, and Martin (13) also tested the Me 
n 1 scales whi *earianism, perm 
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that different types of parental attitude items are differentially related to 
other personality measures of the parent. Block (4), in a more comprehen- 
sive study of restrictive attitudes toward child-rearing, found a scale of 
paternal restrictiveness significantly correlated with 122 of 498 other tests 
and measures which were included in a personality assessment of 100 
military officers. Paternal restrictiveness was also related to Q-sort per- 
sonality evaluations which were made by eight staff psychologists who 
had observed the subjects during the procedures of the assessment program. 
A comparison of the 20 most restrictive and the 20 most permissive subjects 
revealed that "Restrictive fathers tend to be constricted, submissive, sug- 
gestible individuals with little self-assurance. Permissive fathers were evalu- 
ated as self-reliant, ascendant, and functioning effectively. . . .” Restrictive 
attitudes were also positively related to measures of ethnocentricism and 
fascism, 

Goldstein and Carr (11), using some items previously used by Mark, 
administered a 56-item questionnaire to 34 mothers of adult males diag- 
nosed as catatonic and 26 mothers of adult males diagnosed as paranoid 
and found that the number of differentiating items did not exceed chance 
expectations. Mothers of catatonics differed significantly in reports of ina- 
bility to complete the questionnaire and in the number of answers omitted. 

Croty (8) failed to find any correlations in excess of .25 between 
Measurements of achievement motivation, obtained from a psychological 
Insight questionnaire administered to 95 male high school students, and 
attitude measures obtained from their mothers. The attitude question- 
Naire, Final Form IV of the Parental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI), 
which is reported in this paper, was mailed to the mothers and a return 
of 78 per cent was obtained. 

Klebanoff (16) administered Form IV of PARI to 15 mothers of 
Schizophrenic children, 15 mothers of retarded or brain injured children, 
and 26 mothers of normal children. Significant differences in scales related 
to an overpossessiveness factor appeared between mothers of normals and 
mothers of schizophrenics as well as between mothers of normals and 
mothers of retarded or brain injured children. Differences remained after 
Statistical control of education differences between groups. No differences 
Could be demonstrated between mothers of schizophrenic children. and 
mothers of mentally retarded or brain damaged children on factor scores, 
but differences between groups on individual scales were not tested. 

Mann (24) also administered Final Form IV of PARI as well as ques- 
tionnaires developed by Shoben (35) and Mark (25) to mothers of chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy and closely matched mothers of normal children. 
Mothers of normals scored significantly higher on the Ignoring scale from 
Shoben, but differences on the Possessive and Dominant scales were not 
significant. Mothers of children with cerebra! palsy scored significantly 


higher (showed more agreement) on the PARI scales Seclusiveness, Strict- 


ness, Intrusiveness> Acceleration, Encouraging Verbalization, Equalitarian- 
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ism, and Comradeship and Sharing. Mothers of normals scored es 
higher on Marital Conflict, Irritability, Rejection of the Homemaking ia d 
and Avoidance of Communication. Eleven of the 23 PARI scales yielde 
differences significant at or beyond the .05 level. x — 
This review of studies of parental attitudes toward child-rearing ba 
veals great interest in the hypothesis that objectively measured ae 
toward child-rearing are significantly related to personality de 
of children. Most of the studies quoted here are interpreted by their e " 
as supporting the hypothesis, Despite this consensus the rescarch fini G s 
do not seem to be conclusive due to problems of matching ns rne 
and control groups (10, 35), the use of ad hoc scales without uei 
test development (31), the attribution of significance to a small num ht 
of items out of a larger group under circumstances where such items i 
well have reflected chance relationships (10), the marginal significance 5 
the findings of several studies (10, 13, 31, 32), as well as the gen 
absence of cross-validation of findings of marginal significance. -— 
Several of the studies reviewed, as well as a study by Wiley (49); d 
developed measures of attitude concepts such as parental dominance, = 
trol, or restrictiveness; possessiveness; ignoring; and parent-child SE n- 
or integration. The conceptual schemes have often been too limited, CO 
cept definition has often been too v. 
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only one composite score in the area of parental attitudes would tend to 
reduce differentiating power of a parental attitude research instrument and 
would obscure interpretation of results. 
" With these considerations in mind a conceptual analysis of the domain 
Parental attitudes was carried out as a basis for developing measures of 
ei The relatively heavy saturation of statistically significant items 
in the studies by Mark (25) and Shoben (35) prompted sorting of their 
item pools by three clinical psychologists into subscales or groups of items 
Which seemed psychologically homogeneous. In conference these concep- 
tual analyses were discussed and a group decision was made to use the 
Concepts given in Table r. This conceptual scheme was used to classify all 
items of the two studies into one of the categories given. This analysis, 
although based upon varying numbers of items in the various categories, 
Strongly suggested that some categories have higher discriminating power 


than others, 
It also became evident, in the process of sorting, that items which make 


What seem to be either purely factual statements or which state attitudes 


TABLE I 


CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS OF ITEMS FROM MARK AND SHOBEN STUDIES 


No. oF ITEMS Per CENT 
DIFFERENTIATING No. or Items or IrEMs 
BEYOND .05 LEVEL Nor DIFFER- 
OF SIGNIFICANCE DIFFERENTIATING — ENTIATING 
Mark's | Shoben's Mark's | Shoben's 
Parental Attitudes Study Study Study Study Combined 
Strictness o.oo... eee ee eee 3 6 o o 100 
Dtrusiveness sasos arisna 3 2 o o 100 
Martyrdom |... 2 1 o o 100 
Breaking the Will .....-+-+ 2 5 I o 88 
Dfantilization 6 5 2 o 87 
BU CARO Ts e nnen 6 10 4 o 8o 
"ppression of Aggression ... I 2 I o 75 
ild-dominated Home ..... 1 9 o 4 71 
9npunishment ........... 3 2 2 o 71 
"IPPression of Sexuality 6 4 ï 3 71 
BnoringtheChild ......... 4 5 4 2 6o 
Avoidance of "Tenderness 3 o 1 I 60 
bsolute Authority of Parent . 2 13 7; 5 56 
Social Isolation of Child 3 6 5 3 50 
“celeration ..-+-+++ 4 I 6 S 45 
Statement of Fact i Sag à 8 6 00 
Expression of Positive Attitud, o o 4 14 00 
Unclassified Items --------. 19 14 26 25 39 
Mi usse o0 09 es ae ED LN EE 
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that would be generally endorsed by psychologists as expressing approved 
attitudes toward child-rearing do not differentiate effectively between par- 
ents of normals and parents of maladjusted children. This is in keeping 
with the report of Stogdill (36) who noted that often parents will agree 
with apparently contradictory attitudes if one statement expresses what 
appears to be a healthy attitude while the other states its converse. Harris, 
Gough, and Martin (13) also report that items stating healthy attitudes 
are typically poor discriminators. We found that scales which state approved 
attitudes toward child-rearing typically have very poor reliabilities because 
there is a strong tendency for all persons to agree. As a result there is little 
variability and poor discrimination on so-called healthy scales. 

This finding led us, in constructing a set of scales for this domain, to 
concentrate our efforts upon the development of the more differentiating 
scales which state attitudes contrary to the usually approved child-rearing 
opinions. It was soon found that tests composed entirely of such scales left 
many mothers very dissatisfied. They frequently expressed the feeling that 
they did not see any items with which they could agree and therefore coul 
not indicate their own ideas. To correct this we included in our own 
inventory a number of scales which we should expect, from previous 
n a relatively low reliabilities and poor discrimination. oe 

wo ee cPPort” scales are Equalitarianism, Expression of Affection, 


Comra i Shark 3 ; 
dcus, and Sharing, Encouraging Verbalization, and Autonomy © 
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ishment. The reliability or internal consistency of the original pool of 
To items for the scale Harsh Punishment was .12, which could have been 
Improved to the level of .15 by elimination of four items. However, by 
writing new items to follow up promising leads this scale was finally 
developed into an eight-item form with a reliability of .82. Improvements 
in scale reliability were frequently rather dramatic following detection 


of the psychological basis of the success of discriminating items. 


The selection of concepts for development was based upon a search 
as would give additional 


or the literature for hypotheses as to which are 

information relevant to parent-child relationships. As a result of the hypoth- 
esis that information on marital adjustment would assist greatly in under- 
standing the home environment of the child, several scales were developed 
which measured relevant concepts. The scale Marital Conflict contains items 
Which were intended to reveal the existence of tensions indirectly through 
obtaining the respondents’ judgments about how much quarreling and 
dissension might be expected in marriages in general. The scale Rejection 
of the Homemaking Role contains items which state the unhappiness of 
à Woman at being shut up in a home, and her dissatisfaction with the duties 
of caring for the home and children. The scale Irritability was developed 
around items which indicate that children “get on a woman's nerves" and 
that any woman would "blow her top" frequently in the difficult job of 
Managing a home. This scale may be related to several sources of tension 
"ut it seems feasible that it would also reflect tensions in the marital rela- 
Uonship, The scale Inconsiderateness of the Husband contains items which 
State how inconsiderate husbands in general are. It is intended to permit 
Projection of feeling about the spouse. Ascendancy of the Mother, which 
Measures the extent to which the woman plans to dominate the family, was 
also developed to investigate a possible source of marital conflict. 

The two scales, Encouraging Verbalization and Avoidance of Communi- 
cation, were written to determine whether the parent would permit or 
Encourage the child to talk about his anxieties, conflicts, hostilities, and 
disagreements with parental policies. Ignoring the Baby was designed to 
determine how much affection and attention the mother thought was ap- 
Propriate for the care of the infant. These scales which measure attitudes 
toward communication and toward care of the infant hopefully should 
Measure the warmth and permissiveness of the parent-child relationship. 
The scale Fear of Harming the Baby was developed out of interest in 
clinical reports of the eruption of unconscious hostile feelings toward their 
infants in disturbed mothers. Seclusion of the Mother was designed to 
Measure the social adjustment of the mother, since it would presumably 
influence the socialization of the child. Dependency of the Mother is an 

determine the extent to which the mother looks to others for 
pport. Fostering Dependency was designed to Beaune 
f overprotection or overpossessiveness- Harsh Punishment 
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attempts to determine the degree to which the mother feels punishment is 
an effective method of influencing and controlling children. Excluding Out- 
side Influences, which is designed to measure family ethnocentrism, may 
be related to parental control and authoritarian attitudes. 

Abdication of the Parental Role reflects an attitude that parents can 
do relatively little with children and that most parental efforts are wasted. 
This scale, with Rejection of the Homemaking Role and Irritability, hit 
included in an effort to determine the extent to which the mother rejects 
or ignores her children. We felt it important to explore this area since the 
items utilized in previous studies seemed to be more relevant to clinical 
descriptions of parents of withdrawn or schizophrenic children than to 
parents of aggressive or delinquent children, Demand for Activity items 
measure the extent to which the Parent feels children should be kept busy 
and rushing at all times, 

Although no Systematic effort was made to develop generalizations 
concerning successful item-writing, it was frequently found that vague 
items which presumably enhance Projective responses could be used to 
explore difficult areas, Rationalizations used by parents of disturbed children 
hat psychopathogenic parents would agree while 
more normal parents would cause them to reject 
the statement, An example is the item, "Children need some of the natural 
meanness taken out of them,” in the scale Breaking the Will. The apparent 
Trete: i ie he ronde i ete kad ue 

y 5€ socially acceptable to agree. Cliches, colloquialisms, 
aden phrases were often useful. Examples of these 
ility such as “will get on any woman’s nerves; 

moment longer,” “it’s natural for a woman 
xample of attaching the aura of self-righteousnes* 
parent Will teach a child early just who is boss. 
Sed in item writing with the hypothesis that thresh- 


be changed di i i ormal an 
i oes Bed differentially in n à 
deviant parents. No empirical data are available, however, to test this 


ime of test administration, mothers 


d e 
reported in Tables 2 and 3. These dae Onal levels of these groups ar 


x are report, p sment 
of the representativeness of these groups. ro ed as a partial asses 
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2 Hw each mother working individually while remaining in her bed. 
Bat ila III was given to 100 freshman and sophomore student nurses. 
Heras orm IV, which was used to determine the reliability of the five item 
a a Was given to a group similar to the samples for Trial Forms I 


TABLE 2 
EDUCATION OF PARI SAMPLES CONTRASTED WITH 1950 CENSUS DATA* 
PRIMIPARAE MULTIPARAE 1950 CENsUS 
= 200 N — 200 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Grammar School 2 2 13 
= High School 10 13 25 
igh School Graduate 50 49 42 
ome College ....... 23 24 12 
College Graduate 13 10 6 
2 


o information ... 


* 1950 census data on education of all white females, urban and rural, within the age 


range of 18 to 40 years. 


TABLE 3 
AGES OF PARI SAMPLES CONTRASTED WITH 1952 VITAL STATISTICS* 


PARI SAMPLES 
PRIMIPARAE — MULTIPARAE 1952 Vir an, STATE DEON 
AcE N = 200 N = 200 AGE PniMIPARAE MULTIPARAE 
Years Per Cent Per Cent Years Per Cent Per Cent 
*18 .. 9 2 
-19 .. 25 4 
19-21 .,, 36 12 
20-24 .. 44 26 
SANE o 34 25 
35-99 a 9 15 25-29 .. 20 33 
xc a 5 15 
30-34 -- 8 23 
31-33... 2 13 5 
34-36... 3 10 48— o 3 x4 
375 2 
z i 


No information 


* Class intervals cannes bE compared directly since PARI data were obtained in class 
intervals which differed from vital statistics class intervals. 
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TABLE 4 
RELIABILITY ESTIMATES FOR VARIOUS PARI SAMPLES 


Group: PRIMIPARAE MULTIPARAE Noses 
Form: Trial Trial Final Trial Trial Final Trial Trial 

I1 U W ē g} g W M ^ 
N: 100 100 60 100 100 60 100 D 


T 
Formula: KR20 KR20 KR20° KR20 KR20 KR20 KR20 PPM 


Scale No. items: 19 g 5 i0 $8 5 ES 
———— 
Equalitarianism 37 40 «58 -46 
Nonpunishment -67 -54 
Avoidance of Tenderness |. 62 58 
- : S [ 48 
Suppression of Aggression 25 .67 80 67 P 
Breaking the Will is 60 — 33 68 637 
Autonomy of the Child 66 62 libel 
Ignoring the Child T" 43 76 
Strictness ...:.....,.. 78 69 79 EZ LA 
Intrusiveness |... 07 .86 76 85 +73 A 5 
Expression of Affection -49 57 
Infantilization |... 63 70 mr s 
SuppresionofSex 0... -66 63 29 67 p A 
Acceleration of Development... 71 bs Gi .70 b4 057 
Comradeship and Sharing ..... 62 ‘60 55 .40 62 o0 
Dei 7 E 5 
LOL MEN 77 55 .69 27 79 ý 
73 
78 67 85 67 o n 
osos “OF 1 
Seclusion of the Mother... poe = a br 68 
Harsh Punishment... |. d x ds m 76 jo 
Dependency of the Mother EA 5 a 47 
4 à 
Fear of Harming the Baby ..... o 
Fostering Dependency 75 ga i-e 60 7! 
Marital Conflict... i 2 ^ oH a s 
Irritability -aoaaa - 2 S BS m 
Excluding Outside Influences. i cs E AE 6 7 
77. 63 27 44 ü 
Rejection of the Homemaking Role 79 68 ip? 
Avoidance of Communication : 


Ignoring the Baby ..........., E j 
Ascendancy of the Mother ..... (s 63 77 p 


86 
Inconsiderateness of the Husband ài js 42. .26 74 
UT i 9 83 3 
Approval of Activity ........., 3 as m 
Abdication of the Parental Role. 66 io 64 p A 
` -43 64 7 


* Cross-validated reliability of five best ite s 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 20. ™S selected from Form I or II calculated wit 


t Pearson product-moment test-retest reliability, 
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RELIABILITIES 


. The results of investigations of internal consistency and test-retest relia- 
bilities of the scales are reported in Table 4. Reliabilities were estimated 
E Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 (19) for the scales included in Trial 
mor I and II for both multiparae and primiparac. In an attempt to 

Op a more efficient test, the five most reliable items for each scale 
Were selected for Final Form IV which consists of 23 five-item scales. 
Internal consistency reliability coefficients were calculated for these five- 
item scales on new samples of 60 multiparae and 60 primiparae. In general, 
e reliabilities were again satisfactory for multivariate research on group 
ferences, Scales from both Trial Forms I and II were included in Trial 
p III which was administered to 100 student nurses who were highly 

Mogeneous in age, education, and socioeconomic background. Despite 
the homogeneity of the sample, internal consistency reliability coefficients 

Were again satisfactory. Test-retest reliabilities, which were calculated for 
60 of the group who were retested after a period of three months, were 
generally good although a few scales on which there was very little variabil- 
ly in score in this group had appreciably lower test-retest reliability as 


Compared to internal consistency reliability. 


Irem ANALysis 


TT Although the reliability estimates for eight- and ro-item scales in the 
initial forms were satisfactory, it seems probable that individual items were 
Not effectively measuring the concepts in which they had been included. 

he same data upon which reliabilities had been calculated were therefore 
Utilized to determine the correlation of each item with the total score of 
the scale in which it had been included. An analysis described by Wherry 
and Winer (39), which estimates the loading of an item on the centroid 
9f the scale in which it is included, was performed.* These data permitted 


E selection of 23 subscales of five items each for Final Form IV of the 
arental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) which is reported in the 
nventory. 


appendix with instructions which were used in administering the i 
In Final Form IV the items within a scale are cyclically arranged so that 
the first subscale includes items 1, 24, 47, 70, and 9o, the second subscale 
items 2, 25, 48, 71, and 94, etc. A more detailed description of the test 
and its use are reported in an unpublished manuscript (33)- 


— 

3 A table containing the total set of items togethe 
Centroids has been deposited as Document number 5559 with 
cations Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Copy may be secured by citing the Document number and by remitting $3.75 for photo- 
Prints, or $2.09 for 35 mm. microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make checks or 
money orders payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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TABLE 5 


PARI SCALE CORRELATIONS WITH EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Attitude Scale 


Equalitarianism 


Nonpunishment 


Avoidance of Tenderness ... 


Suppression of Aggression .... 
Breaking the Will 
AHUODdmy 4255 26. pases nemen vs va yea 
Ignoring the Child . 
Strictness 


Expressing Love and Affection 
Infantilization 


Suppression of Sexuality 
Acceleration of Development 
Comradeship and Sharing 
Deification of the Parent... 
Martyrdom 


Seclusiveness of the Mother |... 
Harsh Punishment 


Fear of Harming the Baby . 


Fostering Dependency 
Marital Conflict .. 
Irritability 
Excluding Outside Influences 


Rejection of the Homemaking Role 
Avoidance of Communication 


* Positive correlation should be inte; 
level agrees with the attitude expressed by 


the scale. 
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Tpreted as meani 


Primiparae Multiparae 
(N —100) (N=100) 
1I —.02 
—.03* —32 
09 —.20 
—.33 —34 
—.20 —42 
31 —.12 
—.06 —15 
—.13 —24 
—.40 
—.30 
Hx —.06 
—.29 —42 
—.33 —.48 
—.31 —46 
—.05 414 
—.26 —$2 
—42 
—.38 
E " 
(N — 96) (N — 9? 
"E —22 
2 —a 
d at 
—.2 
ai —27 
= —31 
*33 ERO 
m —.26 
—.22 oF 
ie —18 
—.07 i 
—.30 ps 
—A 
: —19 
—.21 ma 
—.20 
08 —24 
s —.20 


; tion 
DE à person with a high educa 
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mae E predictive validity studies have not yet been done on the 
aides e studies surveyed in the review of literature could be cited as 
study a supporting the concurrent validity of this general approach to the 
ofthe parent-child relationships. The content validity or the adequacy 
Pet oncepts of parental attitudes toward child-rearing can be determined 
meni of hen to add concepts which would add new variance to measure- 
seine this domain. Adequate evidence of the construct validity of these 

must be based upon research on various correlates of these measures. 


CORRELATIONS OF SCALES WITH EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


20) have found that differences in attitudes 
he social class level of the respondents. 


recent investigation of the interrelationships of various indices of social 
class level led to the conclusion that level of educational achievement is 
highly related to other indicators of socioeconomic level (15). These attitude 
Scores were therefore correlated with self-reports of number of years of 
schoo! completed successfully. The findings, which are reported in Table 5, 


seem to be congruent with the results reported by Maccoby eż al. (20) in 


that mothers of the lower educational levels tend to have less approved 


attitudes toward children. The correlations of education with attitude for 
the scales which state’ disapproved attitudes toward child-rearing range 
from —.03 to —.38 for primiparae with a mean of —.24, and from 
—.03 to —.52 for multiparae with a mean of —.27. Although many of 
y significant at beyond the .05 level, the 
does not justify the interpretation 
flecting differences in educational 


, Previous investigations (9, 
oward child-rearing are related to t 


pes correlations are statisticall 
oa magnitude of the correlations 
of the variations in attitude as merely re 
level, 


SuMMARY 


Theories of parental influence upon development of children and a 
Teview of previous research on the relationship of parental attitudes to the 
Personality adjustment of children suggested the need for the development 
9f a set of homogeneous measures of parental attitudes. A set of 32 concepts 
Were selected. which were derived from previous studies and from a 
Search of the literature on parent-child relationships. 


Attitude scales of five to ro items which gave satisfactory reliability 
ative technique of atti- 


for research purposes were developed with an iter: 

tude measurement. Many of these measures were found to be related to 
education, with mothers of higher education having more usually approved , 
attitudes toward child-rearing. It is suggested that logically, psychologically, 
and empirically homogeneous scales of attitude toward child-rearing will 
be useful in investigating theories of the influence of maternal attitudes 
upon development of the child. 
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APPENDIX A 
SAMPLE COPY OF FINAL FORM IV (PARI)* 


7 " LDREN 
INvENTORY oF ATTITUDES on Famuty Lire ano CHILD 


WS: 
Read each of the statements below and then rate them as follo 


D 
A a d ngly 
strongly mildly mildly npe 
agrec agree disagree ngly 
“uan; stro! 
Indicate your opinion by drawing a circle around the “A es disagree 
agree, around the “a” if you mildly agree, around the “d” if you m 


and around the "D" if you strongly disagrec. ing to your own 
There are no right or Wrong answers, so answer according wered. Many 

opinion. It is very important to the study that all questions be me t differences 

of the statements will seem alike but all are necessary to show sligh 

of opinion. 


Disa- 
Agree gree 
5 , a 
l. Children should be allowed to disagree with their parents A 
if they feel their own ideas are better. ad P 
2. A good mother should shelter her child from life’s little A 
difficulties, d D 
3. The home is the only thing that matters to a good mother. A 5 d P 
4. Some children are just so bad they must be taught to fear A 
adults for their own good. d P 
5. Children should realize how much parents have to give up A å 
for them. aD 
6. You must always keep tight hold of baby during his bath Aa 
for in a careless moment he might slip. d D 
7. People who think they can ct along in marriage without A 4 
arguments just don't know the facte d D 
8. A child will be grateful later on for strict training. d. m d D 
9. Children will get on any Woman's nerves if she has to be A 
with them all day. D 
10. Its best for the child if he never gets started wondering Aad 
whether his mother’s views are right. D 
11. More parents should teach their children to have unques- Aad 
tioning loyalty to them. D 
12. A child should be taught to avoid fighting no matter what A a d 
happens. 
13. One of the worst things about takin; Aad p 


E care of a home is a 
woman feels that she can't get out, 


3. 
* Permission is granted to anyone to reproduce this material with proper acknowledge- 
ment, without permission of the authors or of the Society for Research in Child Develop 
ment. 
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14. 


15. 


37. 


38. 


+ Children would be happie! 


- Most children are toilet trained by 15 
- There is nothing worse for a young mo 


- Children should be encourage 


- The women who want lot 
- It is frequently necessary 


- A mother must expect to give UP he 


. The child should be taught to revere his parents ab 


. A child should be taught to always com 


. Having to 
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Parents should adjust to the children some rather than 

= expecting the children to adjust to the parents. 

É here are so many things a child has to learn in life there is 
© excuse for him sitting around with time on his hands. 


. If you let children talk about their troubles they end up 


complaining even more. 

a would do their job better with the children if 
athers were more kind. 

A young child should be protected from hearing about sex. 


ahead and make rules for the home 


If a mother doesn’t go 
hey don’t 


the children and husband will get into troubles t 

need to. 

* mother should make it her business t 
er children are thinking. 


o know everything 


r and better behaved if parents 
would show an interest in their affairs. 

months of age. 
ther than being 
alone while going through her first experi 
d to tell their parents about 
les are unreasonable. 


it whenever they fecl family ru 
oid any disappointment 


A mother should do her best to av 
for her child. 
s of parties seldom make good 


mothers. 
to drive the mischief out of a 


child before he will behave- 
r own happiness for that 


of her child. 
All young mothers are afraid of their awkwardness in hand- 
ling and holding the baby. 


Sometimes it's necessary for a wi 
in order to get her rights. 


fe to tell off her husband 


- Strict discipline develops a fine strong character. 


Mothers very often feel that they can’t stand their children 


a moment longer. 


A parent should nc 
eyes. 


ver be made to look wrong in a child’s 
ove all 


other grown-ups. 
e to his parents Or 


teachers rather than fight when he is in trouble. 

be with the children all the time gives a wom 
the feeling her wings have been clipped. 
Parents must carn the respect of their children by tbe way 


they act- 
Children who don’t try hard for success will feel they have 
missed out on things later on. 


an 
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ence with a baby. 
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- A child should never 
- The sooner a child 


+ A child has a right to 


* A child should be protected from 


. Few Women get thi 


- No matter how w 


- Children Should ne 


+ A child soon learns 


- Children 
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" 5 r s "t 
Parents who start a child talking about his worries don 


À : : h 
realize that sometimes it's better to just leave well enoug 
alone. 


. Husbands could do their part if they were less selfish. 
- It is very important that young boys and girls not be 


allowed to see each other completely undressed. 


- Children and husbands do better when the mother is strong 


enough to settle most of the problems. 


keep a secret from his parents. 
Laughing at children’s jokes and telling children jokes 
makes things go more smoothly, 
learns to walk the better he’s trained. 
as to bear just about all the 
by herself. 


his own point of view ana ought to 
be allowed to express it, 


burden of raising children 


jobs which might be too 
tiring or hard for him, 


€ gratitude they deserve for all they have 
done for their children. 


- Mothers never stoj 


^ p blaming themselves if their babies are 
injured in accidents, 


- It’s a rare 


are mother who can be Sweet and even tempered with 
her children all day, 


Ver learn things outside the home which 


make them doubt their Parents’ id, 


that there js DO greater wisdom than 
that of his Parents, 8 


Pester you with al] their [i . arent 
careful from the first. ittle upsets if you 


- When a mother doesn’t d 


9 a good job ith children it's 
Probably because the father doesn’t) Eh is A iud die 
ome. 
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64. 
65. 


66. 
67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73: 
74. 
75. 
76. 
225 
78. 
79. 
80, 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88, 


89, 
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Children who take part in sex play become sex criminals 
when they grow up. 

A mother has to do the planning because she is the one who 
knows what’s going on in the home. 

An alert parent should try to learn all her child’s thoughts. 
Parents who are interested in hearing about their children’s 
parties, dates and fun help them grow up right. 

The earlier a child is weaned from its emotional ties to its 
parents the better it will handle its own problems. 

A wise woman will do anything to avoid being by herself 
before and after a new baby. 

A child's ideas should be seriously considered in making 
family decisions. 

Parents should know better than to allow their children to 
be exposed to difficult situations. 

Too many women forget that a mother’s place is i 
home. 

Children need some 
them. 

Children should be more considerate of their 
their mothers suffer so much for them. 
Most mothers are fearful that they may 
handling them. 

There are some things whic 
discussion. 

Most children should have more discipline than they get. 
Raising children is a nerve-wracking job. 

The child should not question the thinking of his parents. 
Parents deserve the highest esteem and regard of their 
children. 

Children should not be encouraged to box or wrestle 
because it often leads to trouble or injury. 

One of the bad things about raising children is that you 
aren’t free enough of the time to do just as you like. 

As much as is reasonable a parent should try to treat a 
child as an equal. 

A child who is “on the go” all the time will most likely be 
happy. 

If a child has upset feelings it is best to 
not make it look serious. 

If mothers could get their wishes they would most often 
ask that their husband be more understanding. "m 
Sex is one of the greatest problems to be contendéd with in 
children. 

The whole family does fine if the mother puts her sh 
to the wheel and takes charge of things. 

A mother has a right to know everything go! 
child's life because her child is part of her. 
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of the natural meanness taken out of 


mothers since 
hurt their babies in 


h just can't be settled by a mild 


leave him alone and 


oulders 


ing on in her 
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Poe tidren 
If parents would have fun with their children, the childre; 
would be more apt to take their advice. 


91. A mother should make ssibidort to get her child toilet 
ained at the ear iest possible : 

92. ae women need more tme than they are given to rest up 
in the home after going through childbirth T9 

93. When a child is in trouble he ought to know he won 
punished for tal ing about it with his Parents. — 

94. Children should be kept away from all hard jobs whic 
might be discouraging. 

95. A good mother will find enough social life within the 
family, " 

96. It is sometimes Necessary for the Parents to break the child’s 
wi 

97. Mothers Sacrifice almost all their own fun for their children 

98. A mother's Breatest fear is that in a forgetful moment she 
might let Something bad appen to the baby. 

99. It’s natural to haye quarrels when two people who both 

ave minds of their own get married, 

100. c ildren are actually happier under Strict training. . 

101. Its natural for 4 mother to “blow her top” when children 
are selfish and e ing. NEN 

102. There is nothing worse than letting a child hear criticisms 
of his mother, 

103, Loyalty to parents comes before anything else 

104. Most Parents prefer 3 quiet child toa “scrappy” one. 

105. A young mother feels “held down” because there are lots 
of things she Wants to do While she js young. 

106. There is no reason parents should have their own way all 

€ time, any More than that children should have their own 
Way all the time, 

107. The Sooner a child learns that a Wasted minute is lost for- 
ever the better off he will be. 

108. The trouble with giving attention to children’s problems is 
tey usually just make up a lot o Stories to keep you 
interested, 

109. Few men realize that a Mother Needs some fun in life too. 

110. There is usually Something Wrong with a child who asks 
a lot of questions about sex, 

111. A married woman knows that she will have to take the lead 
in family Matters, 

112, Itisa mother’s duty to make sure she knows her child’s 
innermost thoughts, 

113. When you do things together, children feel close to you and 
can talk easier, 

114, A child should be weaned away from the bottle or breast 
as soon as Possible, 

115. Taki 


aking care of a small 


baby is Something that no woman 
should be €Xpected to do all by herself. 
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APPENDIX B 
INSTRUCTIONS TO SUBJECTS FOR PARI 


a ae ET SE ete. wien sam ais ys Sih hafta IR A os OE In cooperation with (hos- 
pital or school authorities) I am studying what (mothers) (women) think about 
id children should be brought up. A lot is written on this subject in various 
€wspaper and magazine articles. Frequently these articles are not in agreement. 
M een m it would be a good idea to find out what (mothers) (women) them- 
: ja think. You can help in the study by passing on your own ideas. This is 
O'untary. If you would contribute your ideas I will leave the form with you 
and return for it in approximately 20 minutes. Be frank and give your own 
Personal views regardless of what others may think. You do not need to give 
your name. I would, however, like you to fill out the questions on the last page 
ri research purposes (age, education, etc.). So as not to use too much of your 
“Me we have a list of ideas which other mothers have contributed. You merely 
circle one of the four letters by each statement. Circle the large “A” if you 
Strongly agree, the small “a” if you mildly agree, the small “d” if you mildly 


disagree, the large “D” if you strongly disagree. If you have any ideas which 
you feel should be included jot them down at the end. We would appreciate 
having them. Others who have given us their ideas say that it is best to work 
rapidly. Give your first reaction. If you read and reread the statements it tends 
to be confusing and you can’t finish in the amount of time we have.” 
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EFFECTS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE ON CHILDREN’S REPETITIVE 
MOTOR BEHAVIOR 


Aurrep L. Batpwin and Harry Levin’ 
Cornell University 


This is a report of two studies on the conditions and consequences of 
the arousal of pride and shame in children. In common-sense terms, pride 
and shame are related to the public exposure of a person’s characteristics. 
People are proud when their good characteristics are exposed, ashamed 
when their bad characteristics are revealed to the public. In its broadest 
sense shame is an emotional state that occurs when one’s defects, poor 
abilities, or bad intentions are made public. Pride is an emotional state 
resulting from the public exposure of good abilities or good intentions. 
There is no implication that shame and pride are bipolar. 

In these studies there was no attempt to measure directly the feelings 
of pride and shame. Rather, the situational factors presumed to arouse the 
feelings were manipulated and certain behavioral consequences were ob- 
served. Pride and shame, then, are intervening variables in the schema. The 
Operations presumed to arouse these feelings are to have the subjects suc- 
ceed or fail in public (the private condition serves as the control); and 
the dependent variables are the speed and accuracy of performance on 
simple visuomotor performances. . s 

Although few empirical studies have explicitly investigated pride or 
Shame, the following bodies of empirical literature are relevant to the 
Present research: (a) the effects of failure stress on performance; (b) 
Studies of audience effects; (c) the effects of praise and reproof on per- 
Ormance; and (d) studies of reward and punishment. Only the first two 
Will be discussed here. : 
b The effects of failure on subsequent behavior have been summarized 

Y Lazarus et al. (3, 4) in their discussion of stress- The results -3 far 
OM unequivocal, but they may be summarized, without too much in- 
Justice, in this way: stress results in an "impairment" of performance on 


th verbal and psychomotor tasks. One study, closely similar to the present 
T ii 
vá "This research was supported by a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health 
o, 291), "Pride and Shame in Children." We wish to thank Stanley Coopersmith, Mary 
- Gallwey, and Elizabeth Starkweather for their help with these studies. 
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P increased 
research, found on a symbol = task that failure stress 
d decreased accurac 4). , distinct 
i cem Deese, and de (3) describe three wu e gives 
effects of failure: (a) a directive or cognitive effect, Ew 3b (b) a moti- 
the S information about the inappropriateness of his beha rw de (bi) 
vational effect, which may be further analyzed into n in su 
a need-persistive effect, a failure to attain a goal increas J'adpdtcin 
of the motive to attain it, and (b») an ego-defensive effect, a f ores sitit 
information about the Person, it devalues the self, and "i Isti. dé 
to restore that evaluation by succeeding, finding excuses for sf talladd = 
valuing the importance of the goal, etc; (c) the third effect 


H ay 
K 8 » is, failure m 
perhaps a consequence of the second—is “emotional,” that is, 
disrupt adaptive behavior, 


his analysis of the 
parison of public and pr 
that a. public failure h 


y e com- 
consequences of failure makes clear hon Dei 
ivate failure fits into the paradigm. We dr than 
as no different directive or cognitive bie failure 
Private failure, Furthermore, We can see no reason why 3 "i z 
Should have a different need-persistive effect than private failure 4 increase 

€ would expect, however, that a public failure might WS on's own 
the ego-defensive effect by devaluing the self not noly in the eei is 
eyes but in the eyes of the audience as well. Since one ego- eed an 
counteraction, failure might well increase the motivation to succi 
ights that it disrupts performancc. — 
A comparable analysis of the effects of success is not a mirro osite; 
of the analysis of failure, (a) The cognitive effects are generally m nd 
S is informed that his behavior was appropriate; there is no latoni 
make any qualitative changes in the behavior. Success leads to e is 
failure to variation. (b) The need-persistive effect is equivocal. es the 
NO reason to Suppose that the attainment of a goal necessarily reduc jation 
Motivation to attain it on another occasion unless something like ex sc in 
takes place, In general, however, Success probably results in less paper it 
Motivation than does faj € ego-defensive effect is not en ied 
€s the evaluation of the self and probably may 
Not instigate such intense ivation as failure. On the other hand, it 


rc 
ke it mo 
E On to live up to and make ed the 
Important for him to succeed a Second time than it was to succe 
first time, 

Since we ar 


er 
Bue that, in general, the Strength of motivation is less p 
Success than after failure, the Probability of its reaching disrupting int » 
sity is lower, So general observation would indicate: people are mo 
relaxed after Success than failure 

Since certain ex 
public performance, t 
(2) has reviewed this 
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speed and to decrease accuracy. It will be noted that a similar tentative 
conclusion was drawn from the results on failure stress. 

. If we accept these conclusions in spite of the feebleness of the supporting 
evidence, they support the expectation that a failure condition and an 
audience cumulate to produce more marked effects than failure alone. The 
Supporting argument, however, is based upon the assumption that the effect 
1s mediated through changes in motivation. 

In order to predict an increase in speed, we must further assume either 
that: (a) S's motivation is primarily to be speedy, secondarily to be accu- 
Tate, so that an increase in motivation will then tend to increase speed at 
the expense of accuracy; or (b) that disruption of adaptive behavior in this 
task will appear in the form of faster more careless performance. The first 
alternative is preferable. 

_ There may well be other effects of an audience. It may distract S from 
his work and may be an incentive to bid for attention or to ask for evalua- 
ton, In actual practice these did not seem significant features of any S's 

ehavior. 

To summarize the literature related to the present studies, the results 
have been generally inconsistent but there is a slight balance in favor of the 

Ypothesis that failure tends to increase speed and decrease accuracy on 
repetitive motor tasks and that an audience has the same effect. 


XPERIMENT A 
Method 5 
; Subjects. "There were 48 children, divided equally between boys and 
Birls, membership in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and high and low 
academic achievement as measured by the Stanford Achievement Test. 
he age range of the children was 8 to 12 years. 
_ Procedure. The task given to Ss was to cancel all the A’s in a con- 
Unuous story. The story was typed all in capitals, single-spaced, and was 
Contained completely on a single page. If an S finished, he began again 
on a new page and could use as many pages as he had time for. —— 
A single S was brought from the classroom to a nearby experimental 
room where he worked with E. E explained the task to S, emphasizing that 
a Was to go as fast as he could. S practised cancelling A's on a single line 
to insure that he understood the directions. i 
There was an “audience” and a “no audience” condition. For the 
former, the E, an adult male, sat beside $ and watched him work. In in 
No audience condition, E left the room following the instructions, $0 that 
Worked alone. h 
Further, half of the Ss were given a success and half, a failure ex- 
Perience. The success-failure conditions were effected in the following 
manner: midway through the session—after 7 minutes—E told S how 
Much cancellation most people did halfway through the session. The 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS OF NUMBER OF A'S CANCELLED DURING FIRST HALF AND 
SECOND HALF OF SESSION AND CHANGES 


Hicu ACHIEVERS TOW T onim 
ü 
ist Half 2nd Half Change ist Halj 2nd Hall 
Audience: 
3d 
Success .... 171.5 156.2 —15.3 162.7 165.8 ph 
Failure ..... 157.2 1703 +13.1 141.3 aed y 
No Audience: 14 
Success... 168.8 155.2 —13.6 148.2 1465 + 74 
Failure 160.3 167.3 + 7.0 150.3 1576 
: and 
“norms” were based upon information from a previous experimen” the 
were so chosen that every child in the success group was well beyon orm. 
norm and each child in the failure group far from achieving the pn 
There Were, consequently, the following four conditions with 12 Ss in eo 
(a) audience-success; (b) audience-failure; (c) no audience-successs ” 


H . i ! 
(d) no audience-failure. Of the 12 Ss in each condition, six were s 
and six were low achievers, 


Results 


e 
ate measure js change from the first half to th 
TABLE 2 
Annie OF VARIANCE Quei rest THE NUMBER OF A’S CANCELLEP 

Source 
aj Mean Square F Ld 
Audience o.e oessa, : 
Succcss-Failure (SF) > 77.05 i 
Achicvement 5 1700.17 5.94 3 
Aud. X SF x 337.50 
Aud. X Ach. i 23.99 
SF X Ach. P = 10.66 
Aud. X SE N Ach uz nus. 360.37 
plo asc xs nw dient —— aero E ban ui 
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TABLE 3 


MEANS OF NUMBER OF OMISSIONS DURING FIRST AND 
SECOND HALF OF SESSION AND CHANGES 


Hicu ACHIEVERS Low ACHIEVERS 
rst Half 2nd Half Change ist Halj 2nd Half Change 
Audience: 
Success... 29.5 20.7 — 88 30.2 27.0 12.2 
Failure... 59.2 68.3 + 9.1 38.3 49.5 ESTE 
No Audience: 
Success... 34.0 29.8 — 4.2 35-5 34.0 — r5 
Failure... 19.8 36.8 +17.0 31.7 37-7 + 6.1 


Second, obtained, in the statistical analysis, as an interaction of sessions 
and success-failure; but, for presentation, we will use the mean change. 

The means of each half and the changes from first to second half of the 
Session are shown in Tables 1 and 3, the analysis of variance of the changes 
Tom the first to second half of the session, in Tables 2 and 4. 

. On both measures the effects of success and failure are significantly 

ifferent (p < .os, for A's; p < .01, for omissions). After a failure ex- 
Perience subjects cancel more A's (p < .05) and also omit more A's 
(P< 05) than they did before. A success experience tends to have just 
the opposite effect: it decreases the number of A's cancelled (p < .20) and 
the number of omissions (p < .10). If the two scores were added to obtain 
3 speed measure, the differences would cumulate. 

None of the other effects in the table reaches significance. While the 
Success.failure difference in number of A's is significant for high achievers 
Only, there is no significant interaction between success-failure and achieve- 
Tent, In the light of the other results reported here, the most likely inter- 
Pretation is a general success-failure effect. 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF OMISSIONS 
Source df Mean Square F P 
Allinea os us see ctetu ce 1 123.76 
Success. Failure (SF) I 1846.26 7-76 «or 
Achievement. ..---.- . I 33.85 
Aud we BET a atau ine emma spicy. 1 58.60 
Aud. x Ach. I 17-51 
SF x Ach. I 25.00 
Aud, x SF X Ach. H 133.01 
Beton gorn T trina womens 40 238.06 
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TABLE 5 


MEAN NUMBER OF A'S AND OF OMISSIONS BEFORE EITHER 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


No AUDIENCE 


AUDIENCE issions 
, ni. 
A's Omissions A gn 
High Adame — c —D e! 
High Achievement ...... 164.3 44.3 164.6 p : 
Low Achievement .,.... 152.0 38.7 149.2 35 


. : ions, 1€» 
The effect of failure resembles that found under speed instructions; 


ings 
speed is increased at the expense of accuracy. This result confirms fan 
Previously reported (4). If we assume that an increase in effort Guilure 
have this effect, we can interpret these findings as showing that the pi the 
experience increased motivation and made the child try harder, whit 
success experience lets him relax. Remember that the child did not v 
© trials; in the middle of a performance lini 
r seriously behind the average. He had no 1n cess 
computed for the second half alone. The svc” 


3 +. no evir 
3 S concerned, there are no effects. There 1s Py ting 
ence to support the hypothesis that ^ public failure is more motiva 


n jevers: 
at its effect is different for high and low achic 
7 F : E t. 
While the differences are in the expected direction, they are not significan 


sc 
nce that public different con 
quences from a private one, FUSMS qeu Mug dig 


e 
Koyi : yi us eer at audience and achievement alone. Only v. 
i eea "rst half of the session, before either success OF a r 
ESC. è s, 2 Ze used, Table, 6 shows the analyses of variance +° 
number of A’s and numbe. y 


ape egs 
T of omissions, As far as A’s are concern 


TABLE 6 
LYSI 
me Mee FOR A'S AND OMISSIONS IN FIRST 
LE OF SESSIONS 
No. A's Ca: 
NCELL " 
Source dj Mean Square p x ^ No. or Omissions 1 
Mean Square F 
Audience 22 1 18.75 pn 
Achievement . 1 2296.34 Re 1530.02 2.83 
Aud. X Ach. I 27.00 5 n.s, wee 
Error (within cell) .. 44 1835.77 450.19 
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audience has no effect. There is a tendency, however, for the audience 
group to make more omissions. 


Experiment B 


The cancellation task in Experiment A utilizes skills in reading and 
recognizing letters in which most school children have had some relevant 
experiences and for which they bring some skills to the experiment. Our 
thinking was that a less habituated task might be more sensitive to the 
experimental manipulations. Besides the nature of the task, this experiment 
also differs from the other in the nature of the audience conditions and in 
the Way success and failure were induced. 


Method 


Subjects. There were 60 girls, aged 8 to 11 years, all of whom were 
members of a summer day camp where the study was conducted. With the 
restriction that ages be approximately equally represented, Ss were randomly 
assigned to one of six experimental treatments. 

The Task. A pegboard, 24 in. by 24 in. containing 528 pegs, was 
Mounted’ on an easel at eye level to S. The pegs were of varying colors as 
Was a circular area of the pegboard surrounding each peg. S was instructed 
to remove all pegs whose background was either red or blue, but to ignore 
the color of the peg itself. 

Each S was given a practice row to insure that she understood the 
directions. The instructions were to remove all of the appropriate pegs as 
fast as she could. The session lasted for two minutes. Ss performed in two 
Sessions on successive days. 

Audience Conditions. There were the following three audience con- 
ditions: (a) No audience—for each of the two sessions E went to the other 
side of the room and turned her back to 5 immediately following the 
instructions. For half the Ss, E was a male, and for half, a female. (b) 
Adult female audience—E closely watched S while she performed during 
both sessions. (c) Adult male audience—same as (b), except that E was 
male, ` Lyg 

Success-Failure. At the beginning of the second session, S was told 
that she had done very well during the previous session, that she had 
re pegs than most of the other children (success); or that she 


Pulled 
eg dno y, that she had removed fewer pegs than most of the 


had done very poor! 


other children (failure). — 
There We? therefore, six groups: three audience conditions, half of 


each of which experienced success, and half, failure. 


Results 


'Two sc 
removed in t 


ores Were calculated from the peg task: (a) the number of pegs 
he two minute period, and (b) the number of pegs passed 
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TABLE 7 


MEANS AND CHANGES AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHANGES IN 
NUMBER OF PEGS FROM SESSION | TO SESSION 2 


Success FAILURE 
Session 1 Session 2 Change Session 1 Session 2 Change 
Male Audience .... 43.2 56.7 +13.5 47.3 63.6 -+16.3 


Mean Square 


Female Audience . . 49.4 61.5 +124 47-7 62.7 quse 
EM om E tle 


Success-Failure (SF) 1 66.02 3.21 ere 
Audience 2 12.83 
SF x Aud 3 AT 


X E AF +e Eri 


over, or omitted, from the beginning to the last peg pulled. The men 
and changes from session r to 2 and the analyses of variance of the changes 
are presented in Tables 7 and 

The success-failure difference js Significant at the .10 level for number 


of Pegs removed and at the .05 level for omissions. The directions of the 
differences are Consistent with those 


tendency of failure to elicit a f 


Tase 8 
MEANS AND CHANGES AND : 
: " " x GES IN 
NUMBER OF Omissions ELS om PESE E d 


OM SESSION | TO SESSION 2 


E 
Session t Sessi PAR DS 

OSS; 

ion 2 Change 


No Audience ..... 12.0 5 Session 1 Session 2 

Male Audience .... 9.2 33 — R4 zu — 28 

Female Audience .. 9.2 35 7T Sy 12.5 9.0 — 55 

5d 8.3 4.6 em Get 

Source te ge e ro 

Success-Failure ...... sa A E 

Audience .. á 76.48 436 « 05 

SF x Aud. 3 337 


m a 
p13 (0) Or a totae: ss 54 a s 
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more apparent, we subtracted the general effects of practice, taken as the 
mean change over all the conditions, namely, an increase of 13.5 pegs and 
decrease of 4.4 omissions. The results, reported in Table 9, show more 
clearly the effects of success and failure. 

As in the first experiment, the audience effect and the audience X 
Success-failure interaction are in the expected direction but are not signifi- 
cant, Contrary to our expectation, being seen failing or succeeding does 
not intensify the over-all effects of success or failure. Likewise, it makes 
no difference to the subject whether she is watched by a male or female. 

It will be recalled in Experiment A that, prior to the introduction of 
Success or failure, the audience group was somewhat more careless in its 
performance than the unobserved group. An analysis of the first session 
only in this experiment reveals no such audience effect. 


TABLE 9 


ADJUSTED MEAN CHANGES IN NUMBER OF PEGS AND OMISSIONS FROM 
SESSION 1 TO SESSION 2 


= = 
Success FAILURE 
Pegs Omissions Pegs Omissions 
No Audience ......,... —32 —4.0 $25 +1.6 
i Audience ........ —1.4 —14 T 14 T9 
emale Audience ....... — 2.8 —1.3 Toa +7 


Discussion AND SUMMARY 


The two foregoing studies report the effects either of audiences or 
Audiences in combination with success and failure on children’s perform- 
ances in simple visuomotor tasks. The conclusion which appears warranted 
its that success and failure have appreciable effects on such behavior, but 
Whether the performance is public or private does not. 

Our expectation concerning the interaction between public-private and 
Success-failure was that the public would intensify the reactions to success 
and failure, and particularly to the latter. That is, public failure would 
Arouse ego defenses which would result in the subjects’ trying to improve 
their performance. In neither study was there a significant interaction 

etween success-failure and audience. Where there is a tendency for audi- 
€nces to intensify the failure effect, it is on the number of omissions rather 
than the number of A's cancelled. 

Since the search for an audience effect was the main object in this 
€xperiment, it mey be appropriate to consider briefly some reasons for 
its absence. Assuming that there is an effect of an audience, it seems likely 
that both the public and private conditions were contaminated in the 
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to know the results, even if he wa 
The public condition was n 


: in| 
ons the experimenter was clearly going 


experimental settings, and vario: 
earlier, there is also 
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THE CHOICE TO EXHIBIT’ 


Harry Levin and Aurrep L. BALDWIN 
Cornell University 


m tes 18 a report of two studies from a program of research on pride 

e ten in children. For our purposes, pride is defined as an emotional 

iliis results from the public exposure of one’s good characteristics, and 

Sita ot emotional state that occurs when one’s poor characteristics 

Semin’ da v4 Stemming from these definitions, our previous studies have 

observat subjects who succeed or fail in private or in public and the 
ions of certain ensuing behaviors (1). 

The significance of pride and shame in guiding and controlling be- 
ea is not limited to those circumstances in which the emotional states 
itself y have been aroused. Rather, the anticipation of these states may 
Be ag potent influences, once the person has had experience with the 

ions themselves. People behave in certain ways because they anticipate 
the approbation of some fantasied, not-present public, and they look 
9rward to being visible to this audience. Contrariwise, the disapproval 
9f some future audience restrains disvalued behavior. 

Several distinctions are useful. Shame and pride are the feelings that 
Tesult when certain acts or qualities are public. The anticipation of these 
States may occur at two points: (a) before any action has taken place, or 
(b) after some action has taken place, but before the characteristic or 


havior has become public. 
2 The present studies are concerned w. 
given success and failure experiences and were then permitted to choose 


OW visible they wanted to be to certain “supposed” audiences. Our 
Ypothesis is that, regardless of the nature of the audience, people will 
Want to be more visible after a success than after a failure experience. 

A second parameter investigated is the nature of the audience that the 
Subject anticipates. Many aspects of the relationships between a person 
and his audience may, in theory, be investigated; for example, their pres- 
tige relative to each other, their friendliness, frequency of contact, etc. In 
the present instances we chose to manipulate prestige. We would expect 
that a combination of failure and an audience of high prestige should make 
a person desire least visibility. 

The experimental designs, then, 
Successfully or unsuccessfully, to anticipate audience 


em 
1 This research was supported by a grant from th i 

i j d c National 

"Pride and Shame in Children (M-gor). We wish to thank 

Stein for their help in collecting the data. 


ith the latter point. Subjects were 


call for the subjects to complete a task 
s of lower, equal, and 
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higher prestige, and to indicate how visible they are willing to be to each 
of the audiences. 


Experiment A 
Method 


Subjects. The Ss were 60 ch 


ildren, 30 boys and 30 girls, in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, aged 9 ti 


© 12 years. The children were assigned a 
random to one of the three groups described below, with the restrictions 
that sex, grade level, and school achievement be equally represented in 
each group. 
Procedure. Each S was taken individually by E from his dias 
i € was shown a model of p ipia 
PS of balsam wood. He was [em á 
Wood and a tube of glue and told to bui E 
odel as he could. He was told that he could ta 
as much time as he needed. When it was apparent that he underst d 
en the Pre-experimental questionnaire, which is rep" 
duced below. He read it aloud to insure that he could read and understan 


jou E n Giu about this model, what would you like to o 
: nish? Suppo. : = eset 
In your classroom, PPose that there will be a display of th 
rite Yes in front of all H i own 
: : the tł ik th your 
Write No in front of the thi s yd, ee would like to do wi : 


yith 
do w s 


Not show ; 
= ow : 
—— —— Hold it y i5 to the class, but take it home. 


— Not show ir o itp my name on it. 
— Display it į but just throw it away. 


tt my name on it. 
S was left to Work on the 


he 
Was fihi Depending k on unobserved; he signalled E bee 
experiences at this point. Tirant Sroup, $ was given one of 


a. Success. E chos € 
termis praised ip aye eet of the completed model and in objecti”? 
It is much neater dins Model js Yery neat (or straight, or strong): 
able to do,” =n of the children jn your grade have bee! 
b. Failure. “Your model js this Broup.) 
not y de 
have been able to by; Very neat, M i i r gra 
c. Control. E made bna: P neater model.” "n us i db goa 
" . Ci x = 
to observe the effects of aon the model, This group was included 
behavior. (N= 12 in this gy "^ fng the task on subseque? 
oup. 


quiring him to anticipate, in turn wii : : 
high school as audiences. For cach of th class, the k th 
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offered S were the same as for the pre-experimental form above, with 
changes in wording to conform to the appropriate audiences. 

. Scoring the questionnaires. The task is to devise a procedure for as- 
Signing a “visibility” score for each alternative in the questionnaire. To do 
this we administered the visibility items to a fifth grade class under clearly 
Pride and Shame instructions. The Ss were not ones used in either of the 
CXperiments reported here. Following are the instructions given to the 
Class of 30 children: 


"Suppose you build something (like a model) that you are very proud 
of. You have done a very good job, better than most people in your class. 
What would you like to do with your model?" 


TABLE 1 


RESPONSES OF 3o CHILDREN TO VISIBILITY ITEMS UNDER PRIDE 
AND SHAME INSTRUCTIONS 


Prive SHAME 

ltem Yes No Yes No 

Show it t my parents 0... 0.0205 Ine 30 o 22 8 

Ut it in an exhibit for the rest of the class to 

; See with my name on it i. 2 3 1 29 

Hold it up in front of my class .... sse 24 6 3 27 

ake one like it while the class watches me -o -octe 18 12 3 25 
" it in an exhibit for the rest of the class to 3á 

See without my name on itii 6 tees 4 16 14 

€Cp it, but not show it to anyone ... err eters o 30 14 16 

30 12 18 


hrow it away without letting anyone sec it... 


Next, the instructions to the same group were reworded in terms of 
à model you are ashamed of.” The responses to the two questionnaires 
are summarized in Table 1. . . ! 

Two items, show it to parents and throw it away, are inconsistent with 
the rest, ie, preferences for these items were only slightly affected by the 
structions. They probably involve other values that give them special 
Status, The other five items could be grouped into two groups: three whose 

*sirability was greater under pride than shame, and two for which the 
TeVerse is true. n" . 

On the basis of these results, it was decided that an individual's desire 
Or visibility would be scored by assigning a score of +1 to à Yes answer 
to each of the following three items: Make one like it while the class 
Watches me, Hold it up in front of the class, Display it in class with my 
Dame on it; and to a No answer to each of these two items: Display it in 
class without my name on it, Not show it to the class, but just throw it 
away. The possible range of visibility scores is therefore 0 to 5. 
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Reliabilities of the questionnaires. We are able to make only a b. 
direct appraisal of the reliabilities of the questionnaires. The pe 
mental and post-experimental classroom audience questionnaires are 5 formi 
In spite of the intervening treatment, the responses to these distin 
correlate .73, which is Probably an underestimate of the true relial 


Results 


f 
a ania T eria of class! 
The visibility scores were analyzed according to two criteria o! 


ns 
s H E s e med 
cations: Treatment (i.e., control, Success, failure) and Audience. Th 


i i in Table 2. Since 
and summary of the analysis of variance are presented in Tal the 
the audience scores are c 


? it an 
orrelated, the appropriate error term ES audiences 
interaction is the interaction among Ss within treatment an 
labeled “Error (w)” in Table 2, 


TABLE 2 


; ANCE 
MEAN VISIBILITY SCORES AND SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARI 
ACCORDING TO TREATMENT AND AUDIENCE 


Eco — dut lta dp Failure 
Control Success (N= 24) 
(N=12) (N=24) — 
3.63 
Kindergarten apio 3.50 3.83 M 
Classroom .. 3.42 3-42 2.50 
High School dow zizro aanu 3.17 3.29 
Sums of Mean 


df Squares Squares F 
Ric pt MEN 2 6 — Mr 
Š 5 2 .78 3-2 ot 
Audience ,,.... 2 16.15 8.07 10.12 ees 
Treatment x Aud, 4 3.69 0.92 
ra QM CS 57 215.13 3.77 
SOE GU) diana EM ce. 114 90.83 7917 


Only the audience effect ig statisti ions ildren are 
ais A sticall . The childr j 
willing to be most Visible t, y Significant. T! 
own classmates, and least vi 
By z test, each of the three a 


the hypothesis that desire for Visibility iş üreater atier succes, less unde! 
control conditions, and least following PER RR d su " > e^. differ 
in their responses to the experimental treatments. girls 

In summary, iie mgen finding from this study i. that the prestige of 
the anticipated audience is an important dicere: 


P il- 
i è ina isible ch! 
dren want to be in front of that audience, P of how visi 
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ExperiMENT B 


i The above experiment indicated that children want to be less visible 
a higher status audience than to one of classmates or younger children. 
Although there was a tendency for failure to create a desire for less visi- 
ility, this finding was not statistically significant. 
en Present study was designed to take advantage of some of EE 
fion e principally by having each child both succeed and d e 
ct as aed the greater precision. available from having each su ject 
additi 1$ Own control might clarify the success-failure effect, and, in 
OF ee yield information on the effects of the sequence of success-failure, 
ilure-success, on the degree of exposure the child will risk. 
gee is a further novel aspect of the second experiment. Previous 
to m s by the writers indicated that, under speed instructions, failure leads 
Ore rapid subsequent performances, whereas success leads to slower 
Performances (1). The present instructions to the children building the 
a was “to work as carefully as possible.” Our expectation was that 
Ure would lead in the future to slower work, and that success would 


ave the opposite effect. 
Methog 


Subjects, The Ss were 30 children, all girls, aged 9 to 12 years, who 
Were attending a day camp where the experiment was carried out. (It will 
X° recalled that no sex differences were found in Experiment A, so we felt 
Justified in working with a totally female sample.) 

Y Procedure. The instructions, task, and success-failure manipulations 
cre the same as in Experiment A. The changes were that each child had 
oth a success and failure experience, in most cases, on successive days. 

aid sequence of success and failure varied so that 15 Ss were assigned at 

om to one sequence, and 15 to the other. i 
nai he questionnaire was changed in several respects: (a) the prejetem 

e was omitted; (b) the kindergarten audience was omitted; (c) the 

5room audience was changed to “unit,” which was the face-to-face peer 

Broup in the camp. As the higher status audience, the high school was 

Tetained, 

To take full advantage of the visibility categories 
Ill. Scoring check group (see above), the following ca ; 

.Wstrated is the pattern of responses which were scored as maximum 

Visibility, 

Yes Make one like it in front of the unit. 
Yes Hold it up in front of the unit. 
Yes Display it in the unit with my name on it. 


No Display it in the unit without my name on it. 
No Keep it, but not show it to anyone. 


which evolved from 
tegories were used. 


Finally, the time the child took to complete the model was recorded. 
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Reliabilities of questionnaire responses. The reliabilities of the bap 
scores may be appraised indirectly by correlating Ss’ responses to the E 
and high school audience questionnaires, under the same experimental trea 
ments. The four correlations are +725 -74, -46, and .95. 


TABLE 3 


MEAN VISIBILITY SCORES ACCORDING TO SEQUENCE, TREATMENT, 
AND AUDIENCE 


(N = 15 in each cell) 


-SUCCESS 
Sequence: Success-FAILURE FaiLunE-S a 
r , neces. 
Treatment: Success Failure Failure S 


Audience: 


Unit 


TABLE 4 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF y 


ARIANCE OF VISIBILITY SCORES 


Sums of Mean 
df Squares Squares F 


Sequence i = ET 
Treatment i ms Eus 8.86 <01 
S h fies pa n =» 
Seq. X Treatment » 2 E 
"eg X Aud... : 6.53 6.53 7.72 fu 
Treatment X Aud, i 1.63 1.63 1.93 e 
Seq. X Tr. X Aud. s 9.53 0.53 — a 
Error (b) (28) i ga 0.03 — - 
Error (w) (84) 20.13 8.076 — pl 
71.07 0.846 = 


analysi 
to the high school assembly, pjye 75d 


+ and 
S are the visibility to the unit a^ 
a i 
audience. An analysis of Variance | 


Š ; i 
© maximum score possible to € 


, y Sequence failure)» 
and Audience was performed on these dane ee pai i 
d ns are p 


'Table 3 and the summary of the analys. 1 
The success-failure main effect pá ky m Variance, in Table V 
action are both significant at beyond tie 4 ce X success-failure vid 
Reference to Table 3 indicates that t © childr per cent. confidence d 
visible with their products after Success than folla are willing to be ced 
Ss want to be most visible when success hag fallo lute. In pn 
previous 
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visibility & pe Te Looe is the second experience, the preferred 
jn sd SI y igher than when failure is the first experience. 
den 4 ; € condition where failure follows success, visibility is not much 

2i rom the initial success experience that this group had. 

be eda a faint tendency for the Sequence X Audience interaction to 
tö be less v < .20). Apparently, when success comes first, Ss want 
hind r e to the high school audience than to their unit, and this 
ie Fa ti ter the subsequent failure. With initial failure the girls want 
oll equally invisible to both audiences and equally highly visible to both 

owing the ensuing success. 
de rt dag recalled that the major finding in Experiment A was that 
a high me icles hati of success or failure, wanted to be less visible to 
children s audience than to either their classmates or to kindergarten 
oe do zie e appropriate comparisons for replication in the present data 
tantes IE in both sequences. There is only a partial tendency 
visibility ws = previous results. spes success leads to a desire for greater 
failure hal e snag compare : ied high school assembly, but after 
Biden : E no di pi aei utable to the projected audience. One 
dea is that we erred in taking the camp unit to be analogous to 
is Pontii uii The unit remains as a group for only two weeks compared 

the nine-months duration of the classroom, and we actually experimented 
With many of the children quite early in the two-week period. If the unit 
members were still strange to each other, they may be as threatening an 
Audience for poorly done work as the obviously awesome high school 
Students, At any rate, the confirmation of the earlier findings must remain 
Equivocal. 

. So far as visibility is concerned, the children are willing to be more 
Visible after they have performed a task successfully than after failure, 
e they will accept greatest visibility if the success has followed a previous 

ilure, 

Success, failure and carefulness. The Ss were instructed to be as 
Careful as possible in constructing their model and to take as much time 
as they needed to do a good job. They were timed from the point at which 
they began the construction to when they signalled E that they were 

nished. An obvious expectation is that when they previously failed they 
will spend more time on their next model; and that success will give them 
confidence in their model building talents and so permit them to hurry 
through. 

In Table 5 are given the mean times to complete the models under the 
Various experimental treatments. During the session following success nine 
of the 15 Ss spent less time building the model, whereas after failure only 
four children speeded up. The two sets of difference scores do not differ 
significantly, however (z = 1.20, p > .20). The evidence is only suggestive 
that failure induces more care in subsequent performances. This tendency 
is true only for conditions where the standard of excellence is a careful 
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- ; " : failure 
performance; the evidence 1s ample that under speed instructions 
leads to more careless performance (e.g., 1). 


TABLE 5 


MEAN TIMES IN MINUTES TO COMPLETE MODELS 


PEEL LL Aida MM M 


SESSION 


PES! 
i 2 
Session 1 is Success 


a EEE 8.50 7-66 
Session 1 is Failure 


PUT ERS AN MIU SE e Be act » 8.77 


Two studies wer 

wanted to be to au 
they had Previously b i most 
PN E ible 


In the second study, each 


experience on successiye day. 
Children 


: : them 
: te feelings of pride, they will choose to make ame 
selves and their compet onversely, the anticipation of 5 
nd their inadequacies. 
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A FACTOR ANALYTIC STUDY OF 
CHILD-REARING BEHAVIORS 


G. A. Mitton 


Stanford University! 


, Fundamental to most theories of personality development is the assump- 
Uon that parents display consistent modes of behavior which serve as ante- 
cedent conditions for the behavior of their offspring. A variety of descrip- 
tive terms have been used to denote these assumed behavioral consistencies, 
Such as “over-indulgent,” “authoritarian,” “permissive,” “castrating,” etc., 
but these terms do not always lead to efficient description because they may 
Sometimes connote combinations of behavior which are not empirically 
Consistent nor mutually exclusive. 
The purpose of the present study was to derive, by means of a factor 
analysis, some dimensions which may underlie parental child-rearing 
ehaviors. Factor analytic procedures have proved useful in exploratory 
Studies of this type in other areas of psychology, and a few similar studies 
‘ave been attempted in the area of child development (1, 3, 5). The dis- 
Covery of consistent dimensions which underlie the child-rearing practices 
of parents would seem to be of the utmost importance to the understanding 
E the effects of parental behavior upon the personality development of 
€ child. 


PROCEDURES 


The analysis presented in this report is based upon data collected by 
- R. Sears and his associates (4) in the Harvard study of child-rearing 
Practices. The subjects were 379 suburban New England mothers of 
children of ages five to six years. The mothers were interviewed concerning 
their child-rearing behaviors, and these transcribed interviews were coded 
Or an extensive list of specific behaviors (see 4, Appendix B). From this 
‘st, 44 were chosen for inclusion in the present analysis. These represented 
wide range of parental practices relevant to current developmental theory 
and at the same time provided adequate reliability of report. The scales 
tepresenting these behaviors are briefly described in Table 1; more complete 
description of the scales, procedures and sample can be found in Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin (4). 
Two important considerations concerning this procedure must be kept 
in mind. Neither the selection of scales nor the subjects of this study are in 
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TABLE 1 - 
SCALES USED IN THE FACTOR ANALYSIS OF CHILD-REARING VARIAB 


No. 


Code Description Direction 
Il-35 Severity of weaning High: abrupt 
Low: gradual 
Il-36 — Scheduling of feeding High: rigid 
Low: self demand 
11-38 Severity of mother's handling High: severe pressure 
of feeding problems Low: no pressure 
1-51 Severity of toilet training High: very severe 
Low: not severe 
1-53 Modesty permissiveness (going High: entirely permissive 
without clothes indoors) Low: not permissive 
ll-56 Masturbation Permissiveness High: entirely permissive 
Low: not permissive 
I-58 — Sex play Permissiveness High: entircly permissive 
(among children) Low: not permissive 
1-43 Demands for table manners High: high demands 
1i Low: low demands 
-61 Standard; of neatness, High: high standards 
orderliness and cleanliness Low: low standards 
Il-62 Restrictions: care of house High: many restrictions 
m and furniture Low: few restrictions 
j ot about bedtime High: very strict 
vior p 
Low: not strict 
1-66 Strictness ; 
55 about noise High: very strict 
1-65 — Restrictis, p A w: not strict . 
mod ness: physical High: much restriction 
M-11 Mother's response i one no SRERICHOHS j 
dependency High: strong re 
Il-18 Importance of child's doin ayi strong approva 
well in schoo} £ High: very important 
1-73 — Mother's standards of ed CRORE 
obedience (expectation) High: instant obedience " 
: i iesi 
T-26 Demands for aggression toward HA e cn ienem euet 
other children High: high demand 
Il-30 Permissiveness for agprecc: Ow: none 
toward parents Sgrestion High: completely permissive 
Il-31 Severity j punishment Es cow; not permissive 
aggression toward Parents High: severe punishment 
III-28 Permissiveness for ina, Propriat Ow: Never punish 
aggression toward other children Ligh: entirely permissive 
Il-76 Praise for obedience cp not permissive 
High: Pays no attention 
IH-23 Praise for playing nicely “ow? high praise 
High: none 


Given N refers to the average number of Cas 


the scale. 


t Inter-rater reliabilities, corrected 
all cases in which both raters made a scalar 


jud, 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
SCALES USED IN THE FACTOR ANALYSIS OF CHILD-REARING VARIABLES 


Description 
Praise for good behavior at 
the table 
Permissiveness for aggression 
among siblings 
Use of physical punishment 


Extent of use of rewards 


Use of deprivation of 
privileges 
Extent of use of “reasoning” 


How often threaten to punish, 
then not follow through 


Who disciplines, mother or 
father 

Responsibility for policies 
regarding children 

Mother's evaluation of father 


Dissatisfaction with the 
current situation 


Mother's self-esteem 
Mother's child-rearing anxiety 


Amount of mother's affectionate 
interaction with baby 


Fun taking care of small baby 


Mother's responsiveness to 
infant's crying 

Mother-father disagreement 
about child-rearing policies 
Nature of affectional bond, 
father to child 

Affectional demonstrativeness, 
mother to child 

Extent mother plays with child 
just for pleasure 

How mother felt when she dis- 
covered she was pregnant 


How father felt when he dis- 
covered wife was pregnant 


Direction N* 
High: none 
Low: much praise 297 
High: very permissive 
Low: not permissive 273 
High: frequent use 
Low: never uses 339 
High: regular use 
Low: never uses rewards 335 
High: frequent use 
Low: never uses 342 
High: considerable usc 
Low: never uses 203 
High: very often 
Low: never 333 
High: always mother 
Low: always father 340 
High: father entirely 
Low: mother entirely 346 
High: high esteem 
Low: very critical 344 
High: very dissatisfied 
Low: entirely satisfied 329 
High: high self-esteem 
Low: low self-esteem 343 
High: extremely anxious 
Low: none 336 
High: great deal 
Low: none 348 
High: great deal 
Low: none 340 
High: very responsive 
Low: unresponsive 341 
High: much disagreement 
Low: perfect agreement 349 
High: father hostile 
Low: father very warm 337 
High: very demonstrative 
Low: none 325 
High: practically never 
Low: frequently 321 
High: displeased 
Low: delighted 340 

igh: displeased 

High: displ 318 


Low: delighted 


ri 


* Given N refers to the average number of cases used in computing all correlations with 


No. Code 
233. Has 
?4. M-22 
25. I-46 
26. nag 
US M-47 
28. M-57 
29. HI-60 
3€ reg 
3 M-74 
32. IV-r3 
33. 1V-19 
34. IV-22 
35. IV-31 
36, qu 
37, I-24 
38. II-21 
39. nr; 
40. Ires 
375 Hg 
42. Hl-14 
43. 1V-14 
WM. qvas 
the scale. 
all emen in 
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TABLE 2 


OF CHILD-REARING VARIABLES: RAW CORRELATION MATRIX 


2 dd 4 s 6 
2l 
15 06 1r -00 -10 -05 06-05 04 03 07 os 04 02-05 00 -03 !? u Y 
791 04 703 711 -07 19 08 16 07 03 12-03 -00 -04 07-04 95 oria 
22 707 -10 -13 16 10 18 04 os 12 o8 o4 og 11-18 1? oj " 


730 -25 -25 20 19 18 06 17-01 22 15 14 04-27 M 3 9 
55 6218 -13 ~32 -o2 -24 -08 -20 -22 -20 15 39 5 ” 


64 —18 —14 -26 -o1 -20 -22 -25 -25 -14 22 37773 w% 
717 -11 -27 01 -26 -13 -19 -26 -12 09 39729 
34 39 24 17 21 og o8 22-05-18 Mog 

35 25 20 o8 o3 12 27-16 -29 

19 34 14 12 21 31 -II -26 


23 06 04 03 -22 
o7 15 27 24-13 -14 TF E Di 
-o2 09 03-04-12 9775s & 
16 17 -03 36 0 “og a 

07 03 -97 

EU 
1 of 
-o6 -32 2 ay 
um 
TM of ) 
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Taste 2 (continued) 


Al 
NALYSIS OF CHILD-REARING VARIABLES: RAW CORRELATION MATRIX 
23 24 2 
| S 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 39 39 40 4! 42 33 4 
P" Y 
Es ul 04 —02 06 08 04 00 -11 04-08 13 -09 01 -04 -01 -oo -o8 07 -01 09 
710 -98 | 04 06-00 or 02 05 02 -03 —08 21 -12 -13 —26 01 -o2 -00 06 -00 -04 
79D, E 09 07 -13 -06 02 -05 -03 -03 -06 13 02 01-04 16-04 OF -08 03 -02 
70 12 -29 09 13 -22 -01 -01 -10 -15 16 -15 19 -15 -13 —11 14 09 -o8 o8 o8 10 
: 29 01 -04 11 -o4-09 11 15 02 14-07 OF 08 07-11-04 15 -09 -05 -06 
3 or 
03 to =) 04 —13 14 -13 -02 04 10 11 13—00 10 07° 09 00 o7 16-12-04 OI 
3 oy o 10 -08 10 -06 -02 09 06 09 11-11 02 07 01-02 03 19 -11 -03 -05 
708 ~o5 E 14 17 06 -o2 -02 -03 -00 -09 06 04 —05 -04 -07 -03 02 o6 -07 03 00 
703 -og 15 I9 25 15 —15 -o1 -o1 16 -o6 17 -07 -02 —00 -03 —10 ary 14 -15 -07 -09 
fee o9 I4 03 00 OI 11 -01 -05 05 04 02-05-10 0l —o1 06 00 -04 -06 
94 ~ 
D ce i v 20: =00 -06 —16. oo. 08 —14 12 -12.-01 —io —-06 -04 -04 O0 -12 -12 -13 
^02 09 oo 02 02-06 04 —04 04 -11 -00 —10 03 -07 -09 -09 OT 03 -09 05 02 ol 
6 “02 3: 00 08 14-04 14 -04 OI OF o6 -01 07 -05 02 -03 -10 04 -04 -13 -09 
Yo Ly t oo 21 —18 12 09 -09 -15 04 —03 —04 —10 —10 -14 09 06 -14 15 -01 04 
j. 2-01 08 -03 oI -01 -09 -03 01 -03 -05 0! 06 -07 01 -08 -o5 02 11-95 
i 
1o ra 16 19 31 -08 -09 01 -00 02 06 06 -00 -04 -08 -12 03 -17 00 -02 -03 -10 
g 13 E 5 14 -07 00 -10 07 -05 09 —07 o6 10-03 -02 OF 12 01 05-07 00 
"1a -o8 20 -11 -29 21 -03 -01 12 03 00-02 00 04 05 22 03 04 04-04 10 04 
Ly] 36 40 08 22 -14 06 08 -09 -08 06 -18 16 03 -00 -06 05 10 00 03 -09 00 
" OI -04 00 -09 -08 -10 12 10 09 O01 04 O1 04 -og -12 04 05 06 07 10 
| -02 X 
E is Bi -01 05 -01 -07 02-05 03 03 -09 -04 00 -10 02 -og -01 -03 08 -07 -03 
-07 a -11 -20 -16 -09 -00 03 -00 -03 —05 -02 -09 -04 -01 -o8 00 -18 18 09 04 
b. 06 -09 05 -I12 04 -19 o6 02 '04 —04 —02 -12 -15 -12 -01 -05 -17 1; 08 00 
b: -00 -00 -08 01 -11 -o2 08 -o2 06 -16 04 -05 00 01 09 11 04 o8 15 -12 
11 16 -33 -05 -09 -06 -10 09 -14 05 -04 -03 -01 11 12 -07 01 05-03 
f= 
| 23 00 -08 00-00 04 00 13 -II 03 05-10 aor -10 14 -21 -02 -12 
| -04 -06 -01 06 -02 —07 13 -14 04 -02 -13 1! oo 02 -06 -04 -10 
-II 11 10 15-05 15 02 12 19 10 -05 -06 19 08 -08 02 
06 -o1 -21 14 -25 18-01 -01 -00 21 09-07 09 12 15 
| -34 -06 06 or 00 02 08 02-05 08 05 -o2 04 03 
13 -02 -02 -02 -01 00 -01 02 -09 —04 oo 00 05 
-a3 16-18 09 04 00 -56 -46 15 —07 19 724 
-32 32-11 -12 05 22 18 -10 11 17 22 
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any sense statistically “representative.” The selection of these 44 scales fon 
the total of more than 200 reflects, to an extent, the theoretical biases 0 
the experimenters. The subject sample was chosen from two metropolitan 
suburbs of the north-eastern United States, and certain parent-child pairs 
such as those from broken homes or those in which the child was a 1 
were excluded from the sample. The dimensions which emerge spl: 
factor analysis depend in Part on the scales and the subjects who are us¢ 
in the study. " 

Although not directly related to the factor analytic procedure, anot "s 
consideration may be important. The scales used in this study refer to iM 
mother's report of her own behavior. Little is known about the veracity 
of mothers’ self-reports, 

The extent of the interrelationship among the 44 variables was del - 
mined by computing the Product-moment correlations between the a 
er variable. Scores were not available for # 


á ; subjects an 
» because some scales did not apply to all subje me 


ter- 


to compute the correlation of eac 
ale. Since the lowest number used was greate: 
is little evidence of a systematic bias in the gimn o 
does not seriously limit the resu ts 


r than 
ation 


the study, 
The intercorre ; t 
" = centroid me 
and i E analyzed by the cen HI 
ve ae centroid factors Were rotated by an orthogonal grap 
In icr tos coc rond to approximate simple structure was Lan Pm 
aa s Base ace € effects of Preconceptions, a blind rotation proce" 
ed until all the Structures had emerged 
ged. 


hod, 


lation matrix was factor 


Resurrs 


The intercorrelations 
among the hild. è i resente 
in Table 2. For the most Fehi “Tearing variables are p his 
Part, the de i ion i v. TI 
‘ Sree of intercorrelation is low- d 
fact alone suggests that there is no Strong general factor underlying the 


child-rearing behaviors included į i ny 
correlation of approximately 44 E Study. On the other hand, 2 


Ó e istica 
significance at beyond the os | Ser meets the criterion of statist! 
:05 level, and 226 correlations meet this criterion: 


Despite the large number of 1 i ih 
the intercorrelation matrix, inspection ; i and zero order eo 
i ^ oF the matrix indica at there 4 
apparent clusters of variables Which seem iis vice d d us 
ually interrelated. 


this reason, it was decided th Alo ! iel 
some stable group factors, nalysis of the matrix might y! 


e 
Seven factors bos rged from the centroid analysis, Af he seventh 
centroid factor was extracted, the estimated standard desi fter : 4 partia 
Viation of the 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF CHILD-REARING VARIABLES: ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 


Slee. A B c D E F G D 
= —14* = —03 —os 03 07 05 04 
A —11 —18 or —10 —o2 E d a 
4. —06 or 16 17 —1 14 34 
5. —25 —15 24 19 06 02 2 
11 10 09 00 —05 14 
3 o4 19 o5 —o1 —11 11 55 
R o6 13 18 —o8 —14 07 59 
9. —o02 04 32 —15 10 3. 40 
35; 19 —o05 38* —11 12 13 35 
. —o1 04 32 —13 o8 19 39 
E Io 14 —o8 26 —20 10 33* 20 
t ee 38° = 00 21 —12 20 00 26 
B 18 08 06 —05 —o5 —o02 fae 15 
i 38"  —o7 —j —12 —06 04 03 30 
5 32° —o2 —o1 03 05 18 —o6 14 
AD 32 10 —o09 45* —o05 —o05 02 33 
iP —233 —o05 —10 06 45° —o1 19 31 
eee —sr* —09 —20 —17 35 16 00 48 
EA 43* —13 02 15 4i —o6 —12 A 
. se —09 —o05 —10 42* 35 21 45 
a o5 —I5 04 —o09 o0 —05 24* 10 
ub —03 —o01 —28 —38* —o01 09 o8 24 
a —— 67 02 —38* —37 —o6 —oo 21 33 
A =t —12 —03 06 —04 —21 09 17 
25 3 —15 —o5 19 44* 05 —14 37 
26 04 14 09 40* 10 —04 05 20 
27 16 o8 —10 51* 13 00 08 
28 —o4 07 37* —18 26 —11 05 26 
29. 06 —35* —05 —12 09 16 — 1 
30 15 or 04 —o8 M —22* —10 10 
31 —20 oo o5 oo 07 3o* 18 
32 —06 56” —o1 —10 09 18 23 nn 
33 —o8 —47* —o1 04 15 01 ES i 
id —10 59* 09 34 —21 E d 2 
5 10 —56* o8 —17 19 1 33 
36 02 * 2x NT. 09 31 
3o 34 10 14 
37 —06 19 26* —o5 o6 —094 —99 3m 
38 —15 05 27* 00 00 m Ber é 
39. —o1 —60* 09 15 —05 —2 P 
40 02 -48* 04 18 04 -n 07 
1 —07 = 20 21 34 
2 03 28 LN 10 04 E za as 
4 -04 24 50 14 02 à es 31 
43 —07 —42* —15 05 —16 2 To v 
44. —13 =s1* 06 07 —o09 34 


* Indicates the scale's highest loading with any factor. 
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e 
> a A wv averagt 
variance. This small Percentage is, of Course, a result of the lov 


al correlation matrix, 
The rotated factor matrix 


and above have been italicized 


ing 0 

Sts which do not have any pm 
ed in parentheses in the interpretive acknow- 
€y have the highest loading. It must be verte ar 
at a test with a loading of less than .30 aS E factor, 
“n 9 Per cent of its variance in common with tha ctor 
is contributing little to the definition of the factor. Fa of 49 

É .40 and above, and factor B has eight d tie 
Y are probably better defined by this agni- 
actors which have four or less loadings of this m 
and G are Very poorly defined. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE F, 


] s 
eon psi ven[ss 
Factor A clearly stems to Telate to the strictness or nonpermtssi" 
of parental behavior, 


ACTORS 


Scale Loading 
10. pouse and furniture restrictions p" 
19. punis ment for a 'essio; n E 
12. noise restrictions P toward Parents ae 
14. disapproval of dependen . 

8. demands for table manners 3 
9. standards of neatness and orderliness ER 
4. Severity of toilet trainin: D^ 
15. importance of doing Well j , 

16. standards of obedience — '^ Schoo! 32 
25. use of physical Punishment 3 
( 3. severity of Handling feeding Problems 5 ) 

20. permissiveness Or aggression te —J3l 

24. permissiveness for Aggression Gon Mrd children —31* 
18. permissiveness for aggression toward A Ings —51* 
5. modesty permissiveness Parents —.66* 
6. maturbation permissiveness —70* 
7. sex play permissiveness nt 
* Indicates that the scale has its hi 


ghest loading With this factor. 
the three scales whi i i : 
Although Sca Ich have the highest loadings with th 
factor suggest nonpermissivenes, in the sexual arca, the factor seems tO 
deal with a much More pervasive eg 


and general content area. The same 
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mothers who were nonpermissive with respect to sexual behavior also 
tended to require the observance of property restrictions, neatness, orderli- 
ness and cleanliness, quietness, obedience, nonaggression, and expected the 
child to do well in school. They tended not to permit dependency and were 
Severe in their toilet training procedures. It is interesting to note that two 
scales involving punishment, numbers 19 and 25, are to some extent loaded 
With this factor, while the scale using reasoning, number 28, does not 
*Ppear related to the factor. 

Factor B i less easily labeled, but it seems to be a reflection of the 


genera] family interaction or adjustment. 


Scale Loading 
Ey mother's self esteem rer 
E mother's evaluation of the father 30 
( Y affectionate interaction with the baby 14°) 
23 severity of weaning Las. 
A threaten punishment and not follow through = 2. 
33, mother's displeasure when she discovered pregnancy —42* 
40, 'ssatisfaction with the current situation —47 J 
a father’s hostility toward child -e 
35, father’s displeasure when he learned of pregnancy eee 
B3 mother's child rearing anxiety ene 


mother-father disagreement 

This factor seems to represent a wide range of content involving the 
mother’s attitudes toward herself, the father, and the child, the father’s 
attitudes toward the child, and the extent of agreement between the mother 
and father as to the best child-rearing procedures. It appears that the mother 
who evaluated herself highly also had high regard for the father and that 
there Was substantial agreement between mother and father. The mothers 
who scored in the positive direction on this factor also wanted the child and 
tended to have a consistent affectionate relationship with the child. 

Factor C appears to be primarily concerned with the warmth of the 


mother-child relationship. 

Scale Loading 
a Mother’s affectionate demonstrativeness toward child a 
36 extent of use of reasoning 34* 
Gg. mother's affectionate interaction with child 27*) 
(37, mother’s responsiveness to infant's crying 26*) 
14 fun taking care of small baby 35 
3 disapproval of dependency —.38* 

© Praise for good behavior at table (high : none) —50* 


42. time to play with the child (high : little time) 


If all the scales loaded with this factor are scored in the direction of a 
Warm mother-child relationship, it becomes clear that warmth forms a 
Consistent factor, Not only do mothers who scored high on this factor have 
3 Warmer and more demonstrative relationship to the child, but also they 
Spend more of their time with the child just for pleasure. Interestingly, 
the mothers who had the warm relationship with the child also tended to 
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, It is 
use praise and reasoning rather than punishment as mem = d be 
not clear, however, why the table manners scale, number. 23, 
loaded with this factor when the other praise scales are not. : 

Factor D scems to reflect a responsibe child-training orientation. 


Scale 


Loading 
En 
27. deprivation of privileges i 45* 
16. mother's standards of obedience 40* 
26. use of tangible rewards as. 
9. standards of neatness and orderliness 54 
34. mother's self esteem ES 
8. demands for table manners 3 
10. house and furniture restrictions 37 
23. praise for table manners (high : none) —38* 
22. praise for playing nicely (high : none) : 


The isolation of this factor, alth 
to factor A, seems due to the met 
high on this factor t 


ough it is conceptually somewhat m 
hod of control which mothers who sc d 
end to use, Obedience, orderliness, table manners, reed 
Or seem to be valued, but these behaviors are — 
by the use of rewards, deprivation of privileges, a 


c . eory in 
» these mothers seemed to employ a reinforcement theory 
training their children, 


` * nes 
Factor E presents a clear Picture of the Parents’ attitude toward agg 
siveness and Punitiveness. 


Scale - 
. "i 
17. demands for aggression toward other children p 
25. use of physica] punishment yo 
20. Permissiveness for aggression toward other children 4l 
19, Severity of Punishment for aggression toward parents 35 
18, Permissiveness for aggression toward Parents nM 
. P T" in, 
: The Parents who had high Scores on the variables with positive loar ag 
with this factor en 


Scale 


Loading 
20. permissiveness for aggression tow. " 35 
44. father's displeasure w hen he learned oi usps 3 
Jl. father responsible for Policies inia: 30" 
(30. mother does Most of the disciplining 22) 
, Id 
This factor, if it does represent any stable set of relationships, wou € 
seem to involve a tendency for the mother to perceive the father as t 
controlling agent in the family, 
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Factor G i 
utt dra another rather poorly defined dimension. It may, however. 
a conceptual theme of the mother's concern for the child's 


physical well-being. 


Scale 
QM | Loadin, 
y of the feeding schedule j 
i demands for table manners 3 
3s strictness about bedtime 3 
= biden child rearing anxiety 33 
* physical mobility restrictions 32° 
24*) 


(21. praise for obedience 


"E oie ta these last two factors represent anything more than 

the low orde ual factors is certainly open to question. In fact, because of 

cause ef the r panic in the original intercorrelation matrix and be- 

matrix, the erae number of powerful factor loadings in the rotated factor 

merely a interpretation of the first five factors must be regarded as 
ggestive of significant dimensions. 


Discussion 
d from this analysis, at least four 


Bre 2 - seen factors which emerge 
Parental oe theoretical significance. Factor A, which refers to 
identifed rmissiveness, and factor C, the warmth dimension, have been 

by many investigators as important clusters of parental behavior. 


o Y 
T example, in the analysis of Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese (1) and in 
merged which were quite similar 


th 
oc. and Bell (3), dimensions e s 
however a from the present study. Sewell, Mussen, and Harris (5); 
Dess fac ; did not find a single permusstveness factor but several permissive- 

: actors, 

Mar emergence of a warmth factor orthogonal to a permissiveness 
len the present study leads to the interesting conclusion that the two 
Parente wt are independent. Therefore, it would not be surprising to find 
i who were either high or low on both warmth and permissiveness 
who is cold and restric- 


In ad. "WM i 
? addition to the stereotyped “rejecting parent” 


tive 
(1, p. 13). 
tment dimension, factor B, has also 


been " family interaction or adjus 

actor Faa by other investigators but less often emerges as peas 

f " aldwin ez al. obtain a cluster which refers to this pe 

Simi. but no corresponding factor emerges from their factor — 

Seem y, Schaefer and Bell (3) did not isolate. this dimension. What 
5 to have happened in both of these studies 15 that the family inter- 


acti i 

on 1 [o * 

i Or adjustment variables emerged as Í a more general warmth 
current study and 


mensi ; 
the thi ion. There is a similarity between c u 
urd factor of Sewell ez al. (5, P- 144), which is identified asa parent 
E factor,” but factor B is more broadly defined. , 
ough factor E, which refers to the treatment of overt aggression, 
the present analysis, no similar 


er; 

es a P , dew 

Bes as an independent dimension !n 
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d 
i ified in the other factor or cluster analyses reporte 
cibus Rue none of the other studies dealt pi eee 
wish aggression. Factor E does have theoretical ied m 7A nca 
an empirical link between the use of physical punis pe A end dii 
agement of externalized aggression in all directions e i : 
ishi ent. (or the 
—— of factors D, F, and G is less clear than cer M 
other four factors. Factor D appears to be a stable a is 
of some interest that the use of rewards and deprivation o " KL wm 
linked to the mother's concern that her child be well Ee ee of 
pointed out previously, there may be some doubt as to the sta 
factors F and G. PS with 
In general, the results of this factor analysis agree more MT pel 
the findings of Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese (1) and "Mp eet 
(3) than they do with those of Sewell, Mussen, and Harris G Sener 
all four studies seem to indicate that there is no one e vus OF 
underlying all parental behavior. The differences between stu ideo dis 
accounted for partially by the different variables studied. Just. sudes 
factors which have been isolated in this and other factor analytic 


en 

: ; , a subjec 

serve as antecedants for the behavior of children is, of course 
for extensive research (1, 4). 


SumMary 


This study is a factor anal 
Behaviors were ch 


ve 
" cast 
even factors emerged from the analysis and at | 

of these were identified 


: a relopmenta 
as stable dimensions relevant to develop 
theory. The results of th 


" i y sults 9 
's analysis were compared with the re 
similar studies by other investigators, 
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IMIT 
ATION AND THE LEARNING OF INCIDENTAL 
CUES BY PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


WiLLiIAM Copy WiLsoN 


Harvard University 


T 
the duni by which one person learns to perform an act by observing 
ing after dn another is usually referred to as imitation. Much of learn- 
ent upon ed S Send that which occurs ina social context, is depend- 
earning by din process of imitation. This general phenomenon of 
ion has two components: one, the learning of a new 


Trespo; 
nse b * 
Performan, pr matching or copying of a model’s response; and two, the 
e : pM ndis 
of the response in an appropriate situation in the absence of 
has received comprehensive 


the m 

a a The first of these components 

received «d Miller and Dollard (2). The second component, which has 
study, elatively little attention in the past, is the primary focus of this 
component of learning 
ulate the problem as one 


he model is present to the 


blem of learning by 
' and demonstrates that 
learned to follow leader 


Tats wi 
ill , i à 
i36 oe while following leader rats which are responding to a light 
at this = the “correct” response to h further notes 
e MR by imitation is as € by trial 
hack qid: 
rch’s findings suggest the following hy 


Situation s pothesis: In a learning 
in which the subject’s cue for the ma 


king of a response is a 


Ch; 
DD 
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; ; time be 
model’s performance of that response, the subject m eee sí his 
learning other environmental cues which are reliable ien ocidental 
model’s behavior, but which, in the beginning, were parci v spend 
to the subject’s task; in the absence of his model the subj 


s the 
i erform 
to the previously incidental cue as a primary cue and will p 
response appropriately. 


Tue EXPERIMENT 


" is: Two 
The following experiment was designed to test this Hype c color 
groups will learn a simple two-choice discrimination problem ue the ex- 
shape cues; the control group will receive no previous "uds ele 
perimental group will receive a Prior experience with a eek rshape 2 
in which a model’s response will be the primary cue and i the two 
secondary or incidental cue. The difference in number of trials ye learn- 
groups to learn the discrimination problem will be an index o up's pre 
ing of the incidental cue occurring during the experimental gro 
training. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 26 
in the Metropolitan Bost 
class professional and bus 


ool 
children, all members of a single nursery pe 
9n Arca. The children were from upper o. The 

iness families with a median IQ of CU ‘were 
ages ranged from 3 years, 7 months, to 4 years, ro months. T. a the 
14 boys and 12 girls; the two Sexes were equally distributed betw 
two groups. 


Apparatus 


feet 

as conducted in a room approximately 9 by z4 two 
one of the long sides, At one end of the ud same 
mately the same volume (50 cubic inches) e t they 
aced 4 feet apart on children’s chairs so t cs rec 

t above the floor. One of the containers wà an 

tangular in Shape and black ; olor; the other was cylindrical in shape 


Procedure 


from 
Discrimination problem, A female assistant brought the subject ci 
his regular Nursery school vity to the experimental room on the enl 
of playing a game. He was given the following instructions: “We are J^ d 
to play a game. Here we have two boxes. I am going to hide a ae f 
candy in one of the boxes. You aTe to guess which box the candy is o 
you guess right you get to ke ; 
get any candy. We will 
several pieces of candy,” 
placed in one of the conia 


acti 
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again and stood about 9 feet from the two containers. He made his choice 
by going to one of the containers and looking in it and picking up the 
candy if he made a correct choice. The subject left the room and a new 
trial was started. 

During the series of trials the candy was always placed in the same 
one of the two boxes. The boxes were alternated in position in a fixed 
pattern from trial to trial: LRLLRRLRLLRR, etc. The box which was 
the correct cue was alternated from subject to subject. The trials were non- 
corrected and the subject was given a series of trials until he reached the 
Criterion of five successive trials without error. 


Experimental group pretraining. The subjects of the experimental 
Broup first learned to respond to the cue of a model’s behavior. They were 
introduced to a similar situation with similar instructions as that described 
above, the difference being that the containers were identical and the female 
assistant played the game, too. The assistant always had her trial first in 
the presence of the subject and always went to the container which held 
candy. If the subject went to the same container, he, too, found candy. After 
the subject had learned to go to the same container that the model chose, 
the differentiated containers described above replaced the identical ones. 
The trials continued without interruption with the subject copying the 
Model’s response for eight trials. During this time the model was consis- 
tently going to the same box differentiated from the other by shape and 
Color but alternated in position. At the end of the eight trials the model 
Was called away on business and the game interrupted. When the model 
did not return in a short time, the game was resumed without the model 
35 described above. 


Result; 


t The subject is assumed to have learned the problem on the first trial 
is] : . " H . . . 
the criterion series and this trial is the one reported in the results. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS IN LEARNING 
A TWO-CHOICE DISCRIMINATION PROBLEM 


z 
Mean No. of Range of Mean No. Range 
Trials to Trials to of of 
Pete Criterion Criterion Errors Errors 
Co, 5 
ks Group (N=13) ... 9.3 93 2-20 2-20 3.8 1-9 
“Perimental Group (N=13) a Gout 1- 7* g-tst 7 0-3 
uo M gat 9 31t 


H 
Nu F À 
3. Nee of trials responding independently of model. 
pn nber of trials including cight trials responding to cue of model (pretraining trials). 
SMificant at .oor level. 
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iscrimina- 
The experimental group, as shown in Table ee de 
tion problem in significantly fewer trials, after a with 
pendently of the model, than did the control pk sini m a ihe 
pretraining trials in which the experimental mn we-E- 
model’s cues included, there were no significant iffe criterion. Another 
groups in terms of total number of trials to gum char rhe expeti 
index of learning is number of errors made. Table 1 shows 


up 
i ntrol gro 
mental group made significantly fewer errors than did the co 

in learning the problem. 


INTERPRETATION AND Discussion 


: imination 
f i discriminati! 
The difference between the two groups in learning Es E ades Y 
problem represents the amount of learning of the color-shap 


ond- 
es k was resp 
occurred during the pretraining when the experimental group 

ing to the mode! 


cues does occur j 
tion of the origi 

It is interesti 
the control grou 
including the p 
difference is fo 


irma- 
. s confir 
n such circumstances and may be considered a 
nal hypothesis, 


/ inci 
eration would undoubtedly in' 


P emon" 
Process which has here been hypothesized and d 


strated, 

It should be noted that, althou 
definite conclusions, ability to soly 
experimental conditions does not 
age, or IQ within this Population, 


draw 
to 

Bh the groups are too oa d 

* this problem under ume ment 
seem to be related to sex, CA; 


: incidental | 
del's behavior as the primary cue. The learning of inc 


E 
ms diu ie, 
a SÉ 
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tially that of learning of "incidental" cues. An experiment testing this 
hypothesis is reported. Preschool children while utilizing a model’s re- 
Sponse as a primary cue for the performing of that same response did 
learn, in the absence of instructions, a secondary "incidental" cue for the 
Performance of that response. The learning of a two-choice discrimination 
problem for preschool children appeared to be more efficient using the 
‘mutation method than using the trial-and-error method. 
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A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF RACIAL 
AWARENESS IN YOUNG CHILDREN '* 


Haroto W. Stevenson and Epwarp C. STEWART 
The University of Texas 


There have been few studies with young children concerning the de- 
velopment of racial attitudes and awareness. Those published indicate that 
children as young as three and four are capable of making discriminations 
between the physical characteristics of Negroes and whites, and that the 
Tequency of discrimination increases with increasing CA (1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 
10). The studies also indicate that racial discrimination by Negro children 
is dependent upon S’s skin color and that among northern children both 

€gro and white show a preference for the physical characteristics associated 
with white children (s, 7, 9). These findings are of great interest. However, 
further information is necessary for the understanding of the development of 
racial attitudes. The aim of the present study is to provide information of 
this type. The study investigates the responses of Negro and white children 
from three through seven years on a variety of tests concerned with racial 


awareness and racial attitudes. 


MetHop 
Subjects 


: irs Ss were 225 children enrolled in private nursery and elementary 
c : P 3 Á ; ; 

$ Cols in Austin, Texas, a city with a population of 165,000 whites and 
75:900 Negroes. The children ranged in age from 3 through 7 years. There 


Were 25 white Ss of each CA and the number of Negro Ss at each CA 
eee 


1 " 
The study was supported in part by a grant from the Hogg Foundation for Mental 


[o of the University of Texas. 
M eei, ar wish. to thank. Miss Billye McClendon, Miss Emma Lois puris 
cll, who assisted in testing the children; and the directors and teachers of the 


ollowi 

in Sí 

~~ S nursery and clementary schools in Austin, Texas. where the study was done: 
Austin's, Ebenezer, Howson, 


arryt e i 
eid Methodist, All Saints, Jack and Jill, Jeffrey, St. 
$ trect, Greater Mount Zion, and Holy Cross. 
Now a B 


t Lehigh University. 
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i s were 
ively. The group 
from 3 through 7 was 23, 13, 22, ree " —— a ion: ae 
im: ivi O ‘sex; d 
enly divided accor ing A avec gn 
n eeu di A ithin the desired age levels were included, 
ho were within the desir g e 
nursery schools w : Had pe age 
l Ss were chosen at random m PER 
the elementary school vw r E dus, towel np 
i j er socioeconomic class, aa 
he white Ss were of a ig M in 
iei i l he N Ss. The schools were 
vel, than the egro Ss. el 
ent occupational level, h 1 rises 
paier and the Ss resided in sections of the city where play = decine 
contacts with children of the other race were impossible. The Ss 


fact al 
i i incidenta 

contacts were assumed, therefore, to have been primarily of an 
nature. 


Materials 


r this study.! The purpose of the Ee 
y to discriminate the physical ie 
d their racial preferences and peni 
structing the tests so that the Meier 
ch might distort the results. The mate ioe 
d white individuals while they were bei 
below. 


z ildren 
vings were in color. The white der 
had brunette hair and the Negro children had black hair. The faces ye 
Painted either 4 white flesh color or a warm brown, with appropri? 
highlights and shadows, - ihe 

Two filler Cards were Presented first, followed by Set 1. Half of e 
Ss were then tested on Set 5 followed by Set 3 and half with Set 3 follow! 
by Set 2. The Sets Were separated by two filler cards 

The S$ was shown th 


: nse, 
S made an incorrect respo! jo? 
correct response. The same pn 
i . - The instruction, "Show me the 
that is different," 


a was 
ach of the remaining cards 
Te was used. 
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could be made only by choosing the child on each card who differed from 
the other by race. All of the cards were constructed so that the correct 
choice varied at random among the three horizontal positions (L, M, R). 


2. Doll Assembly. Four two-dimensional masonite dolls 6 inches high 
were used. The dolls included a Negro boy and girl and a white boy and 
girl. The coloring of the dolls was similar to that of the drawings in the 
Discrimination Test. The girls’ costumes consisted of a blouse and a skirt, 
and the boys’, a T-shirt and shorts. The clothing was painted in light 
Pastel shades. Each doll was divided into three pieces by divisions at the 
bottom of the neck and at the waist. Each section of all four dolls was 
interchangeable so that all degrees of consistency could be used in assem- 
bling the dolls by race and sex. 

The pieces were spread in front of S in a random array and S was 
asked to assemble the dolls to make four children. 


3. Dolls. The materials consisted of four small dolls made of a soft, 
flesh-colored plastic. Only white dolls were available and two of these 
Were modified to create Negro dolls. One doll of each race and sex was 
used. The boys were clothed in identical shirts and short pants, and the 
Birls in identical dresses. 

The S was shown the two dolls o£ S's sex and was asked, "Which one 
looks most like you?" After S had made a choice, the four dolls were 
placed in front of S and S was asked, "Which two children would you 
rather play with?” The linear arrangement in which the dolls were pre- 
sented was varied at random among the Ss. 


_ 4: Incomplete Stories. The test consisted of seven cards in color de- 
Picting play situations. The cards showed one or two central figures, with 
other figures in the foreground or background. The central figure on most 
of the cards was drawn in a rear view and was ambiguous with regard 
to race, The drawings were balanced so that Negroes and whites appeared 
equally often on the left and right and children of the same race were 
My ceci together. The clothing of all figures was in pastel shades, and 
ade card the color of the clothing differed for each figure. The cards 

€ stories are described below: 


„ Card 1. A child is shown lying on the ground. Four boys two Negro 
and two white, are playing in the background. The S was told, "This little 

Oy was playing in the yard. Another little boy was very mean to him and 
pushed him down." The S was asked, "Which one of these little boys do 
you think pushed him down?” and then, "Which little boy is going to come 
over and see if he is all right?" 


Card 2. Two women, a white and a Negro, are seated in the fore- 

fuss. Approaching them from the center of the card are two girls, one 

x pg and one white, The S was told, “These little girls have been play- 

eee park. Now this little girl is looking for her mother. Which is her 

aa For half of each racial group the question concerned the Negro 
and for half it concerned the white girl. 
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ite e pulling 

Card 3. In the foreground a Negro boy and a white boy a 4 

ro} e. Each wears cowboy attire and has a gun. In the h em is 

Ne s jm and a white boy are playing. The S was told, Th P RAE 

: c noii d on the rope, trying to see which one can get it. Whic eod 

jii ^ti nk is going to win and get the rope?” After S made a xe anes 
see told “This boy (the one who wins) is going to tic up the bes 

whe is duc of these boys. Which one do you think is the bad man? 


` x s jacket. 
Card 4. A boy in the foreground is attired in hat, miens, ma Ve his 
In the background are a white boy and a Negro boy. T he M P e rend to go 
little boy is about ready to go home from school and wants a ith him?" 
with him. Which boy do you think he will choose to go home wi 


" is a birth- 

Card 5. A girl is seated in the left foreground. To her [a beh eel 

day cake on a table. Behind this and to the rear are six. girls, The $ was 

and three white, alternated from left to right according ais vate could 
told, “This is Ann. See her birthday cake? Her mother said that s 


: ; rar ou think 
invite three children to her birthday party. Which three girls do y 
that she is going to invite?” 


: : en, two 

Card 6. A boy is seated in the foreground looking at four ott le 

Negro and two white, playing in the background. The $ was : s always 
little boy is afraid to 8o over by these children because one of the boys 


: à says hits 
hits him. Which of the boys do you think doesn't like him and always 
him?" 


. "— 'agon- 
Card 7. In the center background a Negro boy is seated in seg Eid, 
A white boy and a Negro boy stand in the background. The E 


im, Which 
“This little boy has a new Wagon and wants someone to pull him. 
oy do you think he will choose to pull him?" 


Procedure 


egro exami 
f 


of the Ss was the order in which the tests are described above. For the 
other half the Dolls and 


ic-uieminatión 
Incomplete Stories preceded the Discriminatio 
Test and the Doll Assembly. 


* appropriate for the 4 l 
and Doll Assembly did, however. appear to be difficult for the 3-year- 
Ss. The pretraining on the filler ca 


: ro- 
rds on the Discrimination Test was P f 
» and althou 
the correct choices, it is doubtful th 


of the task. In Doll Assembly it w 


12 pieces to form four dolls, There were few instances in which older 
had difficulty in performing the tasks, 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN NUMBER OF SEX AND RACE RESPONSES AND NUMBER OF Ss MAKING 
CONSISTENT SEX AND RACE RESPONSES ON SET 1 
OF THE DISCRIMINATION TEST 


Choices by Choices by Consistent Rece Consistent Sex 
Race (Mean) Sex (Mean) Choices (N) Choices (N) 
CA w N w N w N w N 
3 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.9 o o 2 o 
4 14 13 1.6 1.8 o o 2 o 
5 E, $4 2.8 1.9 o 1 1I € 
6 1.2 1.1 dd 24 E: o 1 4 
7 L4 1g 25 26 5 5 n 10 


Discrimination Test 

In Table 1 are presented the average numbers of choices made on the 
basis of race and on the basis of sex on Set 1. There were no consistent 
differences among the choices made by Negro and white Ss. There was no 
tendency for the average number of race choices to increase with increas- 
ing age, but the average number of sex choices did increase. At all age 
levels the average numbers of choices by sex were greater than those by race. 

Statistical analysis of the data for Set 1 is facilitated by the use of 
number of Ss making consistent race or consistent sex responses as the 
Measures of response (see Table 1). There is a significant increase in the 
number of Ss at each CA making consistent sex responses (y? = 35-58; 
d=4 p< -01), and a significant difference between the proportions of 


TABLE 2 


MEAN NUMBER OF CORRECT RESPONSES AND NUMBER OF S's MAKING 
CONSISTENT CORRECT RESPONSES ON SETS 2 AND 3 
OF THE DISCRIMINATION TEST 


S xr 2 SET 3 
L Consistent Consistent 
Correct Responses Correct Responses Correct Responses Correct Responses 
(Mean) (N) (Mean) (N) 
E WN w N w N w N 
T megs L5 no 1 1 n6 1.8 1 o 
E ken 29 24 z 4 28 18 n 1 
s wi 3-2 24 16 4 aa Gy 16 o 
w ce $9 3.1 22 7 39 28 22 3 
eis. 40 4.0 25 e 4.0 40 25 20 
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s .01). 
Ss making consistent race and consistent sex responses ic E td < wi 
The Negro and white Ss did not differ significantly in "-— S ss dit 
sistent race responses, but a greater number of white, than Negro, 
make consistent sex responses (72 = 5-71, p < .02). — 
The results for Sets 2 and 3 arc presented in Table 2. For MN 
groups there is a consistent rise with increasing CA in the — idis 
of correct responses. The average numbers of correct responses brun 
Ss are higher than those for Negro Ss. There is a significant i ipie 
between the number of Negro and white Ss making consistently c a 
responses on Set 2 (y? = 12.80, gf = 1, P < 01) and on Set 3 (X 
31.75, df = 1, p < .oo1). 


Doll Assembly 

The proportion of Ss i 
rectly by race are presented 
ent increase with age in the 
except 4 the proportion of 
Was greater than the prop 
the differences between th 
significant at between the 


n cach age group assembling all four dolls wee 
in Table 3. There is a great and relatively cons ex 
Proportions in both racial groups. Atall CA on 
white Ss assembling the dolls correctly by r mn 
ortion of Negro Ss. An over-all pager’ 2 
e racial groups yields a y? of 5.54, whic 

:01 and .02 levels of significance. 


"TABLE 3 


PROPORTION OF Ss ASSEMBLING FOUR DOLLS 
CORRECTLY BY RACE 


CA White Negro 
Ji dere swisha masseter 08 29 
La e mariae -08 a 
ie ene ae 18 
T M 
o MM 68 “25 
d Siani tae 


Dolls 


In Table 4 are Presented the Proportions of Ss at each CA level wie 
chose the doll of S's race as looking more like S, The proportion of qe 
Puce vbi if the white Ss begins at a chance level and rises consistent? 


through CA 6. The 
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In Table 5 are presented the proportions of own-race choices made 
when the Ss were asked to choose the dolls with whom they would rather 
play. The proportions begin at a chance level for both racial groups. The 
White Ss then show a consistent increase in proportion of own-race choices, 
while the Negro Ss show a consistent decrease except at CA 7. The over- 
all proportion of own-race choices was .20 for the Negro Ss and .47 for 
the white Ss. The difference between these proportions is highly significant 


(t = 4.50, p < .001). 


TABLE 4 


PROPORTION OF Ss CHOOSING OWN-RACE DOLL 
AS LOOKING MORE LIKE $ 


CA White Negro 
3 52 43 
4 -72 +33 
5 .88 33 
6 .96 -53 
7 96 85 
GA 
- 
TABLE 5 
PROPORTION OF CHOICES OF OWN-RACE 
DOLLS AS PLAYMATES 
CA White Negro 
3 52 «50 
4 .60 39 
5 -64 -35 
6 82 +33 
7 82 65 


Incomplete Stories 
On Card 1 the Ss were asked which of four children, two Negro and 
‘wo white, pushed a child down. For the white Ss the proportion of own- 
Tace choices at all ages was relatively low and did not increase with CA 
(see "Table 6). A higher proportion of Negro Ss than white Ss made own- 
Face choices. The proportion of own-race choices increased slightly from 
A 3 through 7 for the Negro Ss, but remained relatively constant for the 
ae Ss. The difference between the total number of own-race choices in 
e Negro and white groups is highly significant (x? = 22.67, df = 1, 
P< 001), 
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ad 
On Card 1 S was also asked which child would help the uay re a 
been pushed down. There were no consistent changes in praes Sue pe 
for either white or Negro Ss. The proportions of own-race c uy cmn z 
for Negro Ss than for white Ss except at CA 7; the over-a 
igni «3 388, .05). . 
ut due s rn. with CA in the proportion of PC 
identification of the child's mother for both the Negro and den 
CA 3 the proportions are below chance, which indicates that the ius 
have tended to choose the mother nearer the child (the Negro jem of 
and white child were on the left of each pair). The total numbe 


it Ss 
correct responses do not differ significantly for the Negro and white 
= ay). 


TasLE 6 


^ STE STORIES 
PROPORTION OF OWN-RACE CHOICES OF Ss ON INCOMPLETE STO 


$ Curd 7 
Card 1 Card 2* Card 3 Card 4 Card 5 Card 6 ^ 

a b a b wN 
CA WN WN WN WN WN WN WN WN 


32.65 52.48 20 


3 22 64.52 .40..35 -44.70 46.49 36. 
4 3256 26.39 .36 72 56.28 48.35 3633 45:52 56 
5 10-45 56.41 92 55 32.36 .32.64 92.23 65.48 .42- 
6 30.71 .56.47 1.00 -76 32.41 .40 35 88.35 66.41  .44- 
7 32.85 60.75 96169 'sg 45 20.50 88.40 85.31 .20. 


* Proportion of Correct choices, 


n ild a5 
On Card 3 the Proportion of white Ss who selected the white child 
the winner of the 


daa making own-race choices is h 
significant (y? = 24.42, P < .oor), rty- 
On Card 5 $ was asked to select children to attend a birthday p? 

Both racial groups made i 
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The proportion of own-race choices then increased at successive CA levels 
for the white Ss and decreased for the Negro Ss. The over-all proportion 
of own-race choices was .45 for the Negro Ss and .61 for the white Ss. The 
difference is significant at less than the .o2 level (¢ = 2.42). 

The S was asked on Card 6 to choose the child the central figure feared. 
The proportion of own-race choices for the white Ss is at a chance level, 
except for CA’s 3 and 7. There was a general tendency for the own-race 
choices of the Negro Ss to increase from CA 3 to 7. The difference in the 
incidence of own-race choices by the two racial groups is significant at 
between the .o1 and .02 levels (72 = 5.50). 

On Card 7 S was asked which child the Negro child would choose 
to pull him. There are no consistent developmental! trends in the responses 
of either racial group. In general, the Negro Ss made more frequent own- 
race choices than did the white Ss (4? = 6.29, .02 < p < .01). 


Discussion 


The results of this study indicate that the ability to discriminate the 
Physical differences between Negroes and whites develops rapidly during 
the preschool years. The 3-year-old Ss had difficulty in making discrimina- 
tons of the types deer, A by the seventh year the Ss were capable 
of making such discriminations with ease. These results corroborate those 
9f previous studies and provide further evidence for the early development 
of racial awareness. 

After the third year, where the responses of both racial groups tended 
to be made on a chance basis, the frequency of discrimination was rather 
Consistently greater by the white children. This finding is difficult to inter- 
Pret. The white and Negro Ss represented different socioeconomic groups, 
and, although the relevance of socioeconomic background in making such 
discriminations is not clear, it is possible that factors which vary with 
Socioeconomic status, such as intelligence, experience with individual test- 
1ng, and experience with the types of visual materials used, might provide 

basis for the obtained differences. A serious problem is posed in com- 
et Tai studies of this type because of the near impossibility of matching 
and ao and white children satisfactorily on SS ae 
Sie w more information is available, generalizations from such studies 

€ extended only to the groups from which the samples are drawn. 
uoce ri pem of this finding may, dre Pe mists u 
to ph i À : ite children may differ in the degree to s - they hers 
d child aah lifferences associated with race as being ire in ^na 
Bose as being "different." Negro children live in a predominantly w ite 
ieee books, Magazines, and television more frequently depict 
with i an Negro individuals. Negro children have frequent experiences 

ght-complexioned Negroes. In contrast, white children living in a 
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A nta- 
segregated community have less experience with Negroes and kaaa 
tions of Negroes. If it is hypothesized that young children pe dies 
as being “different” to the degree that the Baeble 9 à mar bs 
deviate from those encountered in their everyday A grid ede 
predicted that young white children would perceive the Lt m s being 
teristics of Negroes as being relevant for selecting an individua "ise Bit 
different more frequently than young Negro children would pre sihes 
characteristics of whites as being relevant. The validity of this T rials 
may be tested in further studies employing different types of test m 


, A ; ; bers of 
and subjects who differ in their frequency of contact with mem 
the other race. 


race choices in sele 
for a birthday pa 
themselves. The 
in the Incomplet 
children in such 


as being an aggressor (Cards 1 and 6), 
(Card 1), as losing in 


3 o 
Ped roles. A question of great interest is wes 
*n as young as these acquire such responses to ye 
that the study should raise many questions pne 
Presently available data. It is clear from the res 
however, that in order t 


reat 
© understand how racial attitudes develop a A to 
deal more information about the responses of young children will ha 


Summary 


han 
children more frequently ! 


oles to white children. 
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A COMPARISON OF DISCRIMINATION LEARNING 
IN NORMAL AND MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE CHILDREN '! 


Berry J. House and Davin ZEAMAN 


University of Connecticut 


Is the IQ related to learning ability in children of the same mental age? 
An answer to this question has been suggested by the results of previous 
Studies. These led to the prediction that normal children would outlearn 
mentally defective children of the same mental age. Imbeciles with MAs 
of about three years learned visual discriminations poorly (5), as compared 
With naive monkeys (3). Since normal three-year-olds have not been found 
Inferior to monkeys in such learning (4), the inference was made that 
Normal three-year-olds would outlearn defectives matched with them 
for MA, 

In another study of mentally deficient children, IQ was found to be 
correlated with error scores on a visual discrimination problem, after varia- 
ton in MA had been eliminated by partial correlation. The range of IQs 
tn this population of defectives was 17 to 67. Extrapolation of the correla- 
tional relationship to higher IQs also yields the prediction of superior learn- 
ing in normals of matched MA. 

© check the validity of these inferences, the present study offers a more 
‘rect comparison of the visual discrimination learning of normals and 
efectives, 


MeTtHOoD 
Subjects 


For the normal subject population, pupils at the University of Connecti- 
Cut nursery school were used. Most of these were children of the University 
aculty and staff. All the children in the school participated except three 
Sue 


! This research was carried out at the Mansfield State Training School, Mansfield 

Bye Connecticut. The authors wish to express appreciation to Dr. Neil A. Dayton, 

ring ntendent, and to Dr. John Cassell and Mr. Louis F. Boly, principal’ andl asihi 

Sup; Pal of the Longley School, for their aid and cooperation. This investigation was 

Pup led by Research Grant M-1099 from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
* Health Service, Miss Alice Fielding assisted in collection of data. 
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mparison. 
MAs fell outside the range of 4-0 to 6-2 selected el y oin a 
Turf 1 N was 30. Intelligence testing was done with the 
€ nna. e 
Revision). . rending 
jii a oÉ pas A defective children came from ere ius: 
School of the Mansfield State Training De. 
classes at the Longley 4 ed trike rea 
i res for these subjects were provided by ra iur dif 
uem dis Mansfield. State Training School under the een or 
Miss Laura Gothberg. The Stanford-Binet (1916 Revision) "rA een 
an earlier study (6), all available defective subjects with ibed below 
2/4 and 6 had been trained on the discrimination problem deene god 
with the exception of a few who failed to cooperate. From 


o ula- 
32 who had MAs within the range of those of the nursery school pop 
tion were selected for comparison. 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECT SAMPLES 


months) 
CA (months) 1Q MA (1 


, sD Range 
N Mean SD Range Mean SD Range Mean $ 
ae 

Normal 


MA year IV... 


-57 
3.7 2.4 497? 
10 485 3.6 43- 56 111.4 8.8 96-124 — 537 R 
Defectives — 48-5 

MA year IV 17 148.0 45.3 88-228 40.4 10.0. 27- 59 52 " 
Normal 3.5 6077 

MA year V .... ao 546 3.5 so- 60 — 125.4 9.0 112-146 67.8 3 
Defectives 

MA year V... 


o 60773 
15 1365 33.7 99-237 51.0 7.8 36-67 65.5 4 


Table 1 shows the ch 
Broups to be compared, 
of those defectiy 
Were not availab| 


ective 
aracteristics of the normal and mentally eee 
Both samples included boys and girls. A pé s 
€ subjects with MAs 2/5 to 4 for whom normal c 
le is given in a previous Paper (6). 
Apparatus 


Lae, in. 
a sliding stimulus tray 30 


rt 
in di in, apa 
2 in diameter centered 12 in 

In the center of the tab 


nite 
S 
H A :ve form 
and mounted vertically on 4 y 4 in. gray Masonite bases. ne 
€; cross and T, each having m 


z olors» 
Each form was repeated in five © 
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red, green, yellow, white and black, making 25 stimuli in all. Each subject 
Was assigned two stimuli selected at random from among these 25, with 
the restriction that the two stimuli should differ in both color and form 
(for example, a red cross and white circle). Correct and incorrect stimuli 
were designated randomly. 


Procedure 


Pretraining. On the first presentation of the stimulus tray, both 
food cups were left uncovered with candy placed in one of them, The 
experimenter asked, “Can you find the candy?” and pointed if the subject 
failed to pick it up. On the next trial, a gray wedge was placed over one 
of the food cups containing candy, with the other cup left uncovered. 
Again, S was asked to find the candy and aided by the experimenter if he 
failed. When the subject picked up the gray wedge without prompting 
(usually one or two trials), discrimination trials were begun. 

Discrimination trials. For a discrimination trial, E pushed forward 
the stimulus tray with two stimuli covering the two food cups so that it 
Was directly in front of $. The two stimuli were the same on every trial for 
à given subject with one and only one always correct. The position of the 
Correct stimulus was varied irregularly from left to right according to a 
Gellerman's (1) series. E recorded S’s first response as correct or incorrect. 
Twenty-five trials with about 15 sec. intertrial interval were given per day 
Until a criterion of 20 out of 25 correct was reached during a single daily 
Session. Some of the subjects were run under correction and others under 
Dofcorrection procedure. No difference was found in performance between 
these two procedures. 


150 


100 


MENTAL 


le. DEFICIENTS 
e, 


50 


MEDIAN ERRORS 


e 
NORMALS 


ar Ix ix x 
MENTAL AGE 


F , z ; ; ; 
‘curr I. Median errors on the discrimination problem as a function of MA in 
Years for mentally deficient and normal subjects. The roman numerals give 
the lower limits of the MA intervals. 
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Resuts 


As mental age increases, errors in visual discrimination dam 
both normals and defectives. Figure 1 clearly shows this. Between a 
levels IV and V, the drop in errors for the defectives achieves a 
significance at the .o1 level, and for the normals at the .06 level.? be wis" 
parametric Mann-Whitney U.test (7) was used in view of the ske 
distribution of error scores. . 

At MA level IV, the normals outlearn the defectives, a difference ie 
nificant at the .05 level, while at MA V the groups do not differ. One-tare 


iiis r are in 
tests of significance were used throughout because all differences wer 
the expected direction. 


Discussion 

The prev 
ported by the su 

absence of a difference at MA lev 


expected difference at th 


, There are of course many differences between the normals and gere 
“ves other than IQ. One group is institutionalized, the other ufi s 
of. professional Parents. The normals are undoubtedly healthier, happ!c 
and have richer home environments, to specify a few differences. n 
differences, however, may not be sufficiently independent of IQ to eri 
them to be controlled and yet leave the required variation in IQ. And mo 
z portantly, it is not established that such differences are relevant variable 


is level, 


highly correlated, in a sam 


Bain, it is well to make clear nous 
" AL 4 € 
ence in revisions is not great 


2 The over-all decrea 


d bee” 
se in errors of the defectiv, Il to MA V has 
found to be significant at better than the 2001 level (6) ee ee 
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to produce a median difference of seven months in MA, that being the 
difference in MA necessary to produce overlap of the normal and defective 
functions shown in Figure 1. The matching is properly considered rough. 

The findings of the present study are consistent with the proposition 
that defectives learn more slowly than normals of matched MA. Further- 
more, these results form a fairly convincing picture when taken in conjunc- 
ton with outside evidence. There are, for example, not only the experi- 
ments mentioned in the introduction whose results led by inference to a 
Prediction of the outcome of this study, but also another experiment by 
Stevenson and Iscoe (8) with consonant findings. These authors report a 
difference in visual discrimination between normals and defectives matched 
for MA at the year VII level, with normals surpassing defectives in speed 
of learning. Finally, and in an anecdotal vein, there are the frequent reports 
of teachers of the mentally retarded who have long suspected that MA 
ie of intelligence tests were overestimating the learning ability of their 
Students, 


SuMManY 


As a check on the validity of the hypothesis, derived from previous 
research, that IQ is related to learning ability with MA controlled, the 
Visual discrimination learning of 30 nursery school children of MAs IV and 

Was compared with that of 32 mentally defective children of approxi- 
Mately the same MA. The data were consistent with the hypothesis. At 

1A IV, the normals, with their higher IQ's, learned to discriminate sig- 
nificantly faster than the defectives. 
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FACTORS RELATING TO THE ACCURACY OF ADULT 
LEADERS’ JUDGMENTS OF SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE 
IN COMMUNITY YOUTH GROUPS 


Heren R. MARSHALL 
University of Kentucky 


Since 1950, investigators have sought reasons for the extreme variation 
found among school teachers in their ability to predict social acceptance 
Within their classroom groups (1, 3» 4» 5» 6, 7). It still can only be hypothe- 
Sized that factors affecting this variation in accuracy will be of three 
Beneral types: (a) characteristics of individual children, (b) characteristics 
of groups of children, and (c) characteristics of the adult judges. This 
study investigated the relationship of factors of these three types to the 
accuracy of adult judgments of children’s social acceptance. The judgments 
of social acceptance were made by volunteer adult leaders for members of 
community youth groups. 

.. Predictions of children's social acceptance are judgments about real 
life events: children’s demonstrated preferences of friends or companions 
ih à particular group. Calvin (2) has attempted to shape hypotheses about 
€ judgment process that can be tested experimentally and lead to develop- 
"ey of theory in this.area. As he points out, judgments utilize signs that 
bs late with varying degrees of likelihood the presence of whatever 3s 
hà ng judged. Calvin suggests that the judge must manipulate and combine 
^ ‘any cues to arrive at a judgment. Possibly only a few of the many cues 
Vailable or used by the judge will affect the accuracy of the judgment. 
fal The effect of only one of the many characteristics of children that might 
ed cues for judgments of social acceptance has been investigated. 
> achers judgments have been reported (4, 5) to be less accurate for the 
= children they most and least prefer than for the class as a whole. In 
oe ele wording, the teachers used their preferences as cues in the judg- 
Shoe. Process, but their preferences were not relevant to peer social accept- 
He of the children. The present study investigated the hypothesis that 
Es other characteristics of the judged children, sociometric status and 
of eos in age from the median age of the club, relate to the accuracy 
adult judgments of club members’ social acceptance. 
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Characteristics of school classes have not affected the reis This 
judgments of social acceptance in reported —ÀMnm ha south 
study tested the hypothesis that pape cob ^ 4 racteristics of the 
club members’ social acceptance is not affected by a aci lun an of 
club. The three characteristics studied were size of clu du of judgment. 
club members, and number of meetings held prior to the Mos cher fave 
Scores of adults on some measures of Peremiiy lime 7, 11). 
been related to their ability to judge children's social acceptance man E 
However, Gronlund (4) has reported that differences n pure accept- 
teachers are not associated with accuracy in judging pupil’s socia ulation 
ance. This investigation tested the generalization to another nee 
of judges (4-H Club leaders) of Gronlund’s negative findings ll Club 
with reference to two experience factors, years of experience as a 4 and to 
leader and years of experience leading other community groups, ;roup- 
one personality characteristic, sociometric status in an adult peer bs 
Additionally, this study tested the hypothesis that differences in e rid 
vestigated aspects of adult experience do not affect the accuracy Oo aspects 
judgments of the social acceptance of youth club members. The four d 
of experience were membership in a 4-H Club in own youth, years, 
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The leaders answered a questionnaire form at the club meeting when 
members took the sociometric test. They were asked to name each club 
member's three best friends in the club. They indicated how frequently they 
saw each member at community gatherings other than club meetings ac- 
cording to these categories: four or five times a year or less, probably once a 
month, and more than twice a month. Their answers to check-list type 
questions furnished the information used in this report concerning years 
Served as a 4-H Club leader, years of experience with other community 
youth groups (including Sunday school), experience as a 4-H Club member 
In. their youth, length of residence in the community, number and school 
Brade level of sons and daughters, and the number of meetings held by 
the club in the current year. Sociometric status in adult women's extension 
clubs (9) was obtained for 12 leaders within the two months preceding 
the 4-H Club tests. 

Accuracy of each leader's judgment of the three best friends of each 
club member was determined by computing how well it agreed with the 
member's actual choices (unordered). Both number and percentage of 
Agreement are used as accuracy measures in analyses of this report. A chi 
Square test, described elsewhere (12), was used to test whether the number 
of agreements was beyond the .05 level of probability for the number of 
judgments made by each leader. The number of agreements exceeded the 
:95 level for 16 leaders, described as beyond chance leaders in this report. 
The number of agreements was no more than that possible at larger levels 
of probability for 13 leaders, described as chance leaders. Probability level 
of the number of agreements could not be determined for the seven leaders 
of three clubs of four, five, and six members. These leaders and clubs were 
omitted from all analyses using the beyond chance or chance leader di- 
chotomy. 

Accuracy of a leader's judgment of members’ popularity in 
Measured by the product-moment correlation of the leader’s 
Popularity scores with sociometric scores of members in the particular 
club, The leader judgment of popularity score for each member was the 
Sum of the weighted leader choices of the member as one of three best 
friends of other club members. Each time the leader named the member 
35 another girl's first choice for best friend, three points were contributed 
to the leader judgment of popularity score for that member. The leader's 
Selection of the member as a second best friend contributed two points. 
Selection as a third best friend contributed one point to the score. 
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Ficure 2—Relations between club member's deviation in age from the median 
age of the club and the number of agreements obtained between club leaders 
selections and the members’ choice of three best friends. 


leaders were significant at the .o05 and .oor levels in the sociometric status 
and age deviation Type 1 analyses of variance respectively. In simpler 
treatments by subjects analysis of variance tests for each group of leaders, 
lifferences between sociometric score and age deviation categories were 
Significant for beyond chance leaders but were not significant for chance 
Pii By additional tests of interaction and mean differences, baoa 
Hoe as — improved accuracy of judgments more as the members’ rela- 

age position improved than did the chance leaders. The test of inter- 


acti : ; ig- 
ction between leader group and sociometric status category Was not sig 


nificant, 
The hypothesis that accuracy of leaders’ judgments of youth club mem- 
TS social acceptance is not affected by characteristics of the club was 
rejected by the data of this investigation. Accuracy of the club leaders 
Judgments decreased as the size of the club increased from four to 27 
members, The product-moment correlation between number of club mem- 
crs and percentage agreement accuracy of leader judgments wa: 
arge and significant coefficient. Percentage agreement of leader's selections 
with members’ choices of three best friends ranged from 25 to 85 per cent. 
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Experience factors did not affect the accuracy of judgments of these 
community group leaders. This finding corroborates with a different popu- 
lation the findings of investigations using school teacher judges. The con- 
clusion appears warranted, then, that experience factors of the sociological 
type used in these studies do not indicate how accurately an adult will 
judge children’s social acceptance. 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated factors affecting the variation in accuracy of 
adult judgments of children’s social acceptance. Adult judges were 36 
Women serving as volunteer leaders of 22 Home Economics 4-H Clubs with 
263 girl members. Accuracy of judgments was measured by number or 
Percentage of agreement of the leader's selections with club members’ 
choices of three best friends and by the product-moment correlation for 
each club member of the leader judgment of member’s popularity scores 
with the members’ sociometric scores. 

Two characteristics of the judged children affected the accuracy of these 

dub leaders’ judgments of social acceptance. Accuracy of judgments in- 
creased as the members’ popularity status improved and as the members’ 
relative age position shifted from below to above the median age of the 
Club. The more accurate leader judges showed a greater increase in accu- 
racy of judgment as the members’ sociometric status and relative age posi- 
ton improved than did the less accurate judges. 
_ Accuracy of the leaders’ judgments decreased as the size of the club 
Increased from four to 27 members. No association with accuracy of judg- 
ments was found for two other group characteristics: median age of the 
club and number of club meetings held prior to the time of judgment. 

Differences in experience of these club leaders did not affect the accuracy 
of their judgments of the social acceptance of club members. Additionally, 
Sociometric status of the leader in an adult peer group was not associated 
with accuracy of judgment. 
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A CHILD STUDY LABORATORY ON WHEELS" 


Sonex W. Bijou 
University of Washington 


A laboratory on wheels has been demonstrated to be a practical way 
of conducting experimental studies with children. Since it can be hauled 
vehere, normal and deviant children of all ages are accessible for obser- 

ation. Compared with the other ways of obtaining subjects (for example, 
aving parents bring their children to a clinic, establishing and maintaining 
a gi schools, or going to a school or institution and seeing children 
i nder make-shift conditions), observing children at the "sources of supply" 
? a trailer is a relatively simple, inexpensive, and flexible method. Further- 
ie a unit of this type has the advantages of a laboratory in a building, 
ex Observations may be made under relatively constant conditions, and 
PParatus for controlling conditions and recording responses may be used 
With convenience. 
3 During the past four years most of the experimental studies on children 
t the University of Washington has been done in a laboratory-trailer. This 
Paper describes its uses. 
s Figure risa photograph of the laboratory parked beside a private day 

Te center in Seattle. The masonite structure is 19 feet long by 8 feet wide 

7 7 feet high and it rides 14 inches above the ground. Figure 2 is the floor 
Plan of the interior. It is the same as the laboratory in the Institute of Child 
5 velopment (1). The layout consists of a large “playroom” and a small 
" Servation room with a one-way mirror. Permanent equipment 1n addition 
£ the viewing mirror consists of a microphone and speaker, a heater-fan, 

Our lights, and two juvenile tables (one built over each wheel), and chairs. 

€ other things in the diagram are for the study in progress dealing with 


1 , 
B8 The development of the methods and procedures for the laboratory-trailer was sup- 
nus by a grant from the National Science Foundation (G-2141)- 
I wish to express my gratitude to Robert Sharply for his assistance in this work. 
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Ficurt 1—The 


"aie ] : ivate day care 
mobile child study laboratory in operation at a private 
center, 


ized 
the development of operant discrimination. They include an adul en 
chair with a right-sided writing arm, an opaque screen, a standard oe t 
one table, and two pieces of apparatus on the other. The one on P c for 
contains a lever and two jewel lights; the one on the right is a deves a 
presenting stimuli on cards. The room has a playroom atmosphere p 
colored matching wallpaper on the screen, ente! 
lences, natural colored grass rug, and pic aam 
€ and the bright colors of the toy and Ser gill 
TVation room are a control panel and two € 


: : > par- 
lative recorders, A universal dispenser and chute are attached to the ! 


The followin 
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. ; . son of th 

A E 1S a typical sequence of events in the operation 
trailer: 


. " à 
and repainting. Movement is by truck from the Buildings and Grout 
Department of the University, 


5s 30 
; is 

2. Arrangements are made to locate the trailer where the study 

be performed. 


an extension cord, While one person 1S 
the laboratory for operati 


ing it on jacks, checking o 
f the team, usually a young W 
h the Personnel and children. This part 
© days depending upon the group. 

ngsters happy, the children in the class OF i 


al nursery school) who have not participated um 
; t i c 
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Ficure 2—Floor plan of the mobile child study laboratory. 


To date the laboratory has been used as an adjunct to a private day 
rare center, a public school for exceptional children, the University student 
Ousing village, and a remedial reading clinic. Reactions of the children 
specially the younger ones) have been enthusiastic. Comments from 
teachers and administrators have been to the effect that research conducted 
in the trailer fits in well with school routines and that the activity is en- 
Joyed by the children. 
Variations on the trailer described readily come to mind. For example, 
2 longer trailer, one which would house two “playrooms” with a common 
servation booth between, might be more efficient in some situations. Or 
More elaborate permanent equipment (tape recorders, motion picture cam- 
eras, Photographic cells, etc.) might be installed to obtain continuous records 
Pr activity level, activity changes, and verbalizations. Or the interior might 
* altered to meet specifications of an age group such as infants or ado- 
scents, or for analysis of social behavior under free or restricted condi- 
tons. A vehicle of this sort can be tailored to almost any research p 
The trailer was obtained by the Surplus Properties Department of the 
Diversity and was renovated by the Buildings and Grounds Department 
Pr about $900.00. Maintenance expenses consist of fees for license plates, 
charges for hauling, and periodic repainting. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL COMPLIANCE 
IN YOUNG CHILDREN ' 


VAUGHN J. CRANDALL, SONYA ORLEANS, ANNE PRESTON, 
and Avice RABSON 


Fels Research Institute for the Study of Human Development 


Social conformity as an aspect of mental health has increasingly con- 
Cerned social scientists, professional workers in the field of mental health, 
and laymen alike. In the last few years, observers of the American scene 

ave noted a number of trends toward such conformity; and many of these 
observers have predicted dire consequences of these trends, both for indi- 
Vidual mental health and for our general cultural progress. The determi- 
nants and processes entering into social conformity or nonconformity are 
obviously involved and complex. Only recently have some of the more 
Simple relationships been understood. From a sociological point of view, 
a number of writers and researchers are gradually establishing a more 
Concise picture of certain trends toward social conformity in this country, 
and have elucidated several factors producing some of these changes. How- 
Ever, much less is known about the effects of these trends on individuals 
Who experience them. 

Certain aspects of social conformity are obviously necessary for the 
oe of society. Mature members of any society are ee 
hocks y with Inany social demands, prohibitions, and regulations. ead 
Sors] tone however, also demands autonomous action as wi 

ma compliance. Socially-contributive individuals must be able to make 
cisions on their own, to engage in self-initiated activities, and to with- 
a Social pressures when these run counter to personal values. Thus, 

Temes of conformity or nonconformity may not only limit an individual s 
Social effectiveness but also be deleterious to his personal integration and 
Mental health, 
Ss 


1 This article i i h 
article is a condensed version of a paper presented by the * 4 
Fourth Annual Conference on Social Psychology and Mental Health, Vanderbilt Univer- 


oy, April, 1958. 
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One aspect of social conformity has received little pude fom m 
logical researchers to date, namely, the question of how oe sa dks 
or nonconformity develops in children, and the role o d qneiints 
development. The present study was concerned with this g 


METHOD 


P three 
The sample of the study was comprised of 59 rad Seni 
through eight years of age. The children were members of 2e : nes within 
Institute’s longitudinal research population, and resided in Lin ost all. ef 
a 3o-mile radius of the Fels Institute in southwestern Ohio. Alm re better 
the families of the children were middle class, and the parents we idis 
educated and tested higher on intelligence tests than national CÓ group 
The children were studied in two separate groups. A yanng This 
was comprised of 30 children, three, four and five years of S regular 
group attended the Fels Experimental Nursery School during ei for the 
school year, and will be referred to as the Nursery School nie of 29 
remainder of this discussion. A second group of children, compor early 
six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds, attended the Fels Day Camp children 
Summer after their regular schools had closed. This group of older ¢ 
will be designated the Day Camp children, 
During the Nursery School 
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social behavior. For each child, the two observers jointly sorted Q-sort items 
into seven categories running from those behaviors which were highly 
characteristic of the child to those behaviors which were not. A forced- 
Normal distribution was employed in this sorting.” E 

Each child's social behavior was thus assessed normatively and ipsatively. 
The rating scales provided normative comparisons of each child's social 
behavior with that of the other children in his group; the Q-sort of each 
Child provided ipsative information regarding the characteristic social be- 
haviors of that child per se. This latter evaluation was not contingent on 
the child's relative standing in comparison to other children. 

Previous to the children's participation in the Fels Nursery School or 
Day Camp, these children were also observed as they interacted with their 
mothers in their homes. These observations were made as part of the routine 
Fels Home Visit Program. The Fels Home Visitor, an experienced clinical 
PSychologist, observed mother-child interactions, and subsequently rated the 
children’s compliance toward their mothers using the same scale employed 
by the Nursery School and Day Camp observers to rate the children’s 
behavior toward adults at Fels. Finally, the Home Visitor also rated the 
mothers’ behavior for: (a) the degree that each mother rewarded her child’s 
Compliance, and (b) the amount of punishment which the mother em- 
Ployed for noncompliance. These latter ratings were made with rating 
Scales whose format was similar to the rating scales previously discussed. 

The data obtained from the various ratings and Q-sorts provided infor- 
mation relevant to the following questions: (a) What personality attributes 
are associated with social compliance and noncompliance in young chil- 
dren? (b) Do these personality correlates change with age? (c) How 
Consistent is young children’s social compliance across people and social 
Situations? (d) To what degree are maternal reactions to children’s social 
Complance predictive of the children's social compliance outside the home? 
(e) Finally, what implications do the over-all findings of the study have 
With respect to social conformity and mental health in young children? 


ResULTS AND Discussion 


Degree of social compliance was not a function of either sex or intelli- 
Sence in the children studied. In neither the Nursery School children nor 
the Day Camp children were the girls more compliant than. the boys, nor 
Were the compliant children at either age more or less intelligent than the 


ss compliant children.? 
o 


? Mimeographed copies of the rating scales and Q-sort items may be obtained from 


the authors. . 
data analyses. Unless otherwise speci- 


3 . m" 
Nonparametric statistics were employed for all : oe 
f association, and the 


fied, the rank-difference correlation was used as the measure © : 
3nn-Whitney U Test was employed to test differences between. groups. 
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In the Nursery School children peer-compliance was correlated .5 : 2 
adult-compliance, significant at the .o1 level of confidence. The = ae 
of this correlation suggests that a number of these children who pose 
pliant or noncompliant with peers behaved similarly with adults. ain: 
since the relationship was far from a perfect one, it is also evident en on 
of these children who were compliant with peers were not so with à ae 
and vice versa. In the light of this finding, the age of the persons with w d 
the children did or did not comply cannot be ignored. Table I pres ss 
correlations of the children's other social behaviors with their gums 
pliance and with their adult-compliance. In Table r, the column to 


TABLE 1 


E 
RELATIONSHIPS OF NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN'S COMPLIANCI 
TO OTHER SOCIAL BEHAVIORS 


; wir ADULTS 

INTERACTION WITH PEERS INTERACTION WITH 

Variable Rho p Rho P 
1. Instrumental help-seeking ..... 37 05 08 e 
2. Emotional support-secking .... . o1 so jn 
3. Approval-secking ....,,,.. 2, 40 ns =e Es 
4. Aggressive-hostile behavior —.31 .05 —.85 ES 

5. Attempts to direct & influence —.23 ns —65 ° 
6. Readiness to withdraw ...... .02 ns 58 i 
7- Independent achievement efforts —.25 ns +33 13 


jable- 
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* 1 are dimensions of social behavior 0; 
are generally considered to be facets of dependency. Social comp liano 2 
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Variables 4 and 5, dealing with aggressive and dominating social behaviors, 
are negatively associated with compliance. However, in neither case is the 
magnitude of the relationship extremely large. Finally, peer-compliance in 
nursery school is essentially unrelated to withdrawal tendencies and to 
independent achievement efforts. 

The second column of Table 1 contains correlations representing the 
Nursery School children’s behavior with adults, and presents a very differ- 
ent picture from that found in peer interactions. First, the children’s com- 
pliance toward adults is not related to the amount of dependent overtures 
the children make toward these adults. Why should the children’s compli- 
ance be related to amount of dependent behavior with peers but not adults? 
One possible explanation, admittedly post hoc, is that the amount of de- 
pendent behaviors exhibited by these children is influenced by the general 
social context in which they occur. The Fels Institute Nursery School 
teachers attempt to be unobtrusive, and to leave the children on their own 
as much as possible. Compliant children with high dependency needs, in 
this context, might come to expect that dependent overtures would not be 
readily gratified by these teachers, and might therefore not attempt as 
Many overtures as they would if the teachers were more available. 

. Second, as seen in the correlations of compliance with variables 4 and 5 
in Table 1, strong inverse relationships exist between compliance and 
hostility and between compliance and dominance when the children are 
interacting with adults in the nursery school. The Nursery School children 
Who readily comply to adult commands and suggestions frequently do not, 
Or cannot, express much aggression toward these adults. Nor do they 
usually attempt to get these adults to comply with their own wishes. Con- 
versely, the less-compliant children more readily express aggression toward 
the nursery school teachers, and more frequently attempt to dominate or 
influence them. These correlations suggest that, at nursery school age, 
children’s compliance toward adults is a more integral part of a general 
dominance-submission picture than is their compliance toward peers. 

_ Finally, the Nursery School children’s readiness to comply with adults 
18 positively associated with their readiness to withdraw from threatening 
Situations and with the frequency of their achievement efforts. Thus, it 
Appears that the children who are more compliant with adults lack asser- 
Uveness, not only toward these adults, but, in general, withdraw PROG 
readily in the face of any threat or adversity. The fact that these children 
also engage in more independent achievement efforts is, at first glance, 
Surprising. Being less assertive children, they might be expected to engage 
in fewer independent achievement efforts. It is apparent that they were 
not involved in achievement activities to gain approval from teachers; the 
Correlation of compliance and approval-seeking is negative. There is one 
Plausible alternative explanation. The Nursery Schoo! children's readiness 
to withdraw was correlated .48 with the amount of their achievement 
efforts. In respect to this, the Nursery School observers informally reported 
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: ed, with- 
that a number of children, when they became anxious fees edite: 
se 
ial i i f the nursery school and inten ngage 
w from social interactions o 23 deem 
pn achievement activity by themselves, This pe onde Philiiren 
alone-play following threat seemed to be a method. used by t e in 
to allay the anxiety engendered in the previous social Hohen i diis 
compliant children may have especially used achievement efforts 
defensive fashion. 


TABLE 2 


j SRIMINATING 
Q-SORT ITEMS OF CHARACTERISTIC SOCIAL BEHAVIORS celta ene 
PEER-COMPLIANT FROM PEER-NONCOMPLIANT NURSERY SCHOOL C 


P 
Item u 

— - .05 
r. Opinions are more readily influenced by others |... RSS N 05 
2. Has a higher i AL. D ELLE ot 
3. Is more spontancous and uninhibited |... Y sie SUR i .05 
4. Is more distractible |. .05 
5. Is more suggestible sor 
6. More often seeks attention and praise .05 
7. Is warmer, friendlier .05 
8. Shows more empathic s .05 
9. Appears more relaxed, .05 
10. Ts less rigid, inflexible |, 05 
tt. Is less of a Perfectionist 05 
12. Exhibits less self pity |... è 05 
13. Finds it less difficult to admit m 


i à Jursery 
€ compliant from the less-compliant N “Je 
A : o 
T peers, The items are W 


Lett 
Ontrast markedly to the anxious, ponet 
in overly-compliant adults. The ner y: 
dily with their Peers are also more frien 
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outgoing, and socially empathic. And they are relatively more comfortable 
with themselves and others; they are more relaxed, flexible and able to 
accept their own mistakes. At the nursery school age, then, social compli- 
ance with peers does not appear to be associated with personal or social 
inadequacy. If anything, the compliant children present a better picture of 
mental health than the less compliant ones. 

Table 3 presents Q-sort items which were especially characteristic of 
the Nursery School children who complied readily with adult commands 
and suggestions. The most striking feature of these results, as compared 
with those of Table 2, is that none of the behaviors accompanying high 
adult-compliance is similar to those associated with high peer-compliance. 
Compliance with adults appears to have more of the attributes of social 


TABLE 3 
Q-SORT ITEMS OF CHARACTERISTIC SOCIAL BEHAVIORS DISCRIMINATING 
ADULT-COMPLIANT FROM ADULT-NONCOMPLIANT 
NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Item p 
1. Is more cooperative, cager to please ............ 02 
2. Reacts less negatively to commands from others 2 
3. Is more often a “chronic worrier” ............- 5 
4. Is more deferential to persons considered superior 02 
5. Is less easily irritated by minor frustrations ...... «02 
6. Uses excuses and rationalizations less frequently .. 02 
7. Becomes upset and anxious more readily sas si ceste emer danaa (05 


Conformity as it is usually pictured. There is an eagerness to please others, 
a ready acceptance of commands, and a deference toward superiors. The 
children who comply more readily with adults are also the more anxious 
children, the "worriers." Why should the personality characteristics of 
adult-compliant children contrast so markedly to those of the peer-compliant 
children? One clue may be found in Table 1, variables 4 and 5- It is 
Evident that aggression and dominance are much more negatively related 
to adult-compliance than to peer-compliance. At nursery school age, com- 
Pliance to adults appears to have a stronger quality of submissiveness than 
does compliance with peers. Conversely, noncompliance toward adults is 
associated with aggressive and dominating behaviors while this is not so 
iN peer interactions. Compliance in peer interactions appears to transpire 
1n a more give-and-take atmosphere. Thus, at nursery school age, peer- 
Compliance and adult-compliance appear to be qualitatively different. Peer- 
Compliance seems to be more a matter of cooperation, while adult-compli- 
ance contains a stronger element of submissiveness. This difference makes 
the differences in personality correlates of adultcompliance vs. peer- 
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iant 
compliance more understandable, especially the fact that pond 
children present a somewhat better Picture of mental health tha 
es. ; 
paeem the social compliance of the Nursery School ee 
been discussed. Similar data for the older, Day Camp chilien are a 5 
in Tables 4, 5, and 6. Again, these data have been analyze ES e 
respect to peer-compliance and adult-compliance. It will be remem hod 
the correlation of Peer-compliance and adult-compliance at nursery 


TABLE 4 
RELATIONSHIPS OF DAY CAMP CHILDREN'S COMPLIANCE 


TO OTHER SOCIAL BEHAVIORS 


LTS 
TH ADU! 
INTERACTION wiTH Peers INTERACTION Wt 


Variable Rho p Rho P 
1. Instrumental help-seeking Sees —.30 ns —10 85 
2. Emotional Support-seeking |. e Bi Re 
3. Approval-secking a E —37 .05 —.30 na 
4- Aggressive-hostile behavior |_|, —81 or —85 ot 
5. Attempts to direct & influence T —J1 0r —.65 ix 
6. Readiness to withdraw |. 31 ns +14 a 
7- Independent achievement efforts —.13 ns i00 = 

is varia- 
* Instances of emotional Support-secking from Peers were so infrequent that this V2 

ble could not be rated, 


y 
> -3y Camp children who readily comP 
ds and sugg 


:ve an 
: ea 
a stions are generally nonassertiv 
elationships. 


iables rated Was .65 fo, 


" Š : -67 
$ hagi 5 " T Peer-interaction ratings and 
ratings of the children's Interactions. with adults, 
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In their interactions with adults, the Day Camp children behave dif- 
ferently from the younger children in still other ways. For the older chil- 
dren, compliance with adults is no longer associated with either readiness 
to withdraw or with independent achievement efforts. High adult-compli- 
ance is now exclusively related to low aggression and dominance toward 
adults. Thus, for the Day Camp children, the dimension of dominance- 
submission seems to be the central, exclusive one in respect to both peer- 
compliance and adult-compliance. 


TABLE 5 


Q-SORT ITEMS OF CHARACTERISTIC SOCIAL BEHAVIORS DISCRIMINATING 
PEER-COMPLIANT FROM PEER-NONCOMPLIANT DAY CAMP CHILDREN 


Item P 

CR TNR.  ÓRIPRCT a Uf tetti s 
+ Reacts less negatively to commands from others ..... eee EK 

* Opinions are more readily influenced by others ...... see 01 


Is a less dominating person ..ii ise ee reese eset teen tet .02 
- Expresses views less readily and forcefully ....... 2.6.0. 0002s sees seers «05 
Less often attempts to influence others ... ics 05 


Py auUSswh BH 


Hates less to lose in a game or argument ......--...000ee esse eres m 05 
Takes a more passive role in most relationships ..... s.s E 

- Needs to have details "spelled out" more ...... s -05 
9. Relies more on others when making decisions ....... soseer 02 
10. Ts less impulsive 1... esee or 
11. Dramatizes self and own experiences less .....- +0. 000s eee eee sees 02 
12. Uses excuses and rationalizes less .... isse .02 
13. Less often projects: Blame nas «sessio teen raciste ce ete 05 
14. Less frequently criticizes others ...... eee x — 205 
15. Is made more uncomfortable by others’ hostility 205 


a MEMMIUS MN d e 


The Q-sorts of the Day Camp children give additional information on 
the quality of their compliance and noncompliance. Table 5 lists Q-sort 
items discriminating the children who were highly compliant with their 
Peers from those who were less so. Looking at Table 5, high compliance 
can be seen to be directly reflected in items 1 and 2; the compliant children 
More readily accede to commands, and their opinions are more easily influ- 
enced by others. Items 3 through 7 again indicate that the peer-compliant 
children are generally passive and nonassertive. Items 8 and 9 suggest that 
Some aspects of dependency are still associated with peer-compliance at this 
age. Their expression, however, is less direct than the overt help-seeking 
and support-seeking displayed by the peer-compliant Nursery School chil- 
dren. Items o and rr indicate that, at this older age, some constriction is 
associated with compliant behavior. Finally, the remaining items suggest 
thar high peer-compliance appears in children who express aggression 
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the children’s compliance with adults and with peers at the Fels Institute 
Were made by other observers. Relationships between these ratings are 
Presented in Table 7. At Nursery School age, the children’s compliance 
with their mothers at home correlates significantly with their compliance 
toward adults at the Fels Institute. Their compliance with their mothers, 
however, does not predict peer-compliance. By Day Camp age, however, 


TABLE 7 


RELATIONSHIPS OF CHILDREN'S COMPLIANCE TOWARD MOTHERS IN THE 
HOME AND THEIR SOCIAL COMPLIANCE AT THE FELS INSTITUTE 


" Group Persons Interacted with at Fels Institute Rho P 
1. Nursery School .. Peers iaa ns 
2. Nursery School... Adults -37 105 
3 Day Camp ,..... Peers .51 .O1 
4. Day Camp ...... Adults .60 .01 


the magnitude of the correlations have increased for both peer-compliance 
and adult compliance. Now the children’s compliance toward their mothers 
in the home is significantly related to both their peer-compliance and adult- 
compliance at the Fels Institute. These latter correlations, when coupled 
With the finding reported earlier that the relationship between peer- and 
adult-compliance at Fels was higher for the older children, suggest that 
Social compliance, as a generalized and consistent way of interacting with 
others, emerges relatively late in young children’s social development. Social 
Compliance or noncompliance apparently develops during the preschool 
age, but only emerges as a consistent personality characteristic when chil- 
dren have entered the larger social world of grade school, teachers, and 
Peers, 

These findings logically lead to the general question of how social 
Compliance or noncompliance develops. What produces the increased con- 
sistency of the children's social compliance or noncompliance across situa- 
ations and people as children get older? Obviously compliance, like other 
social behaviors, must be a product of children's social learning experiences. 
Significant others, especially parents, presumably affect this development 
through the process of indentification and/or by direct rewards and punish- 
ments, The present study provides data relevant to this question, but un- 
fortunately, included neither fathers nor siblings as significant others. Nor 

oes the study provide information on the development of compliance as 
^ function of identification. These problems await additional future re- 
Search, However, data were obtained regarding the mothers as social rein- 
forcers of their children's compliance. Before turning to the last table 
Summarizing these data, one additional question should be asked: To 
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Pears to be more effective than punishment as a technique of parental influ- 
ence in the development of children’s social compliance. This finding is 
in accord with the reports by Sears and his colleagues (4) that maternal 
rewards, as a socialization technique, were more effective than punishment 
for changing young children’s dependent and aggressive behaviors. 

Second, there are clear-cut differences between the correlations for the 
Nursery School and Day Camp children. At the earlier ages, neither 
maternal rewards for compliance nor punishments for noncompliance are 
significantly associated with the degree that these younger children exhibit 
Social compliance outside the home; maternal reinforcements do not pre- 
dict these children’s social compliance. In contrast, the mothers’ reactions 
to the older children predict the amount of social compliance of these chil- 
dren outside the home in three or four correlations. By early grade school 
386, mothers’ socialization attempts do seem to affect their children’s gen- 
eral social compliance; before that they do not—or at least there is no 
evidence in the present study that they do. 

$ Why should maternal reactions to children’s compliance and noncom- 
Pliance predict better at the older ages? The data provide no information; 
We can only speculate. One possibility rests on the fact that societal and 
Parental expectations change for children as they grow older. For example, 
ostility, egocentric behavior, and noncompliance are accepted in our society 
Tar least to some degree—as a natural part of young children’s social be- 
avior. However, as children mature and leave mother and home for the 
broader social experiences of school, they are expected to behave as more 
Socialized, cooperative organisms. These general societal expectations for 
children’s behavior at various ages obviously have their impact on parents. 
© the degree that parents feel their children to be extensions of themselves, 
and to the degree that the parents are sensitive to social pressures, they 
may develop increased concern with their children’s social behavior as the 
children grow older. Parents who themselves value social compliance, either 
Positively or out of a fear of rejection, might now begin to more strongly 
reward their children’s compliant behaviors and punish their noncompliant 
Activities, Other parents, for whom social conformity is less important, will 
less concerned with this aspect of their children’s social development, 
and will Probably less frequently either reward compliance or punish non- 
em pliance, In other words, differential parental concern may well deter- 
Mine parents’ immediate reactions to their children’s behavior. These par- 
€ntal reactions, in turn, are major sources of social reinforcements for the 
children and should, in time, influence the development of the children’s 
Social compliance. Parental rewards and punishments obviously affect chil- 
ten’s immediate face-to-face compliance with their parents’ commands 
and suggestions. In addition, in time, these parental reactions should also 
influence the children’s social compliance when the parents are no longer 
Present as potential reinforcers. This may transpire because parental reac- 
tions not only provide children with cues upon which to base their expecta- 
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degree than did the reactions of the mothers of the nursery school age 
children. (f) Degree of reward for compliance and punishment for non- 
compliance were positively and significantly related in the mothers of the 
older children while no relationship was found between these reactions 


in the mothers of the younger children. Implications of these results were 
discussed. 
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VISUAL PERCEPTION OF STUTTERERS AND 
NONSTUTTERERS 


BruraH B. Franks and CLype L. Rousey 
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€ Test of the subjects had difficulty in visualizing. 


t erapy, 


Although volumes of material have been produced in an effort to ex- 
Plain the phenomenon of stuttering, some areas have failed to attract serious 
Investigation, One such area is that dealing with visual perceptual abilities. 
.. As early as 1915, Swift (5) lectured on what he felt was a disorganiza- 
tion inherent in the visual thinking of stutterers. He initially asked 20 
Stutterers and 20 nonstutterers the question, “Where do you liye?” He 
followed this by asking them to say “The dog ran across the street.” The 
Subjects were then asked to state whether there was any picture evoked 
1n their minds while doing the above tasks and whether the picture was 
detailed, intense or weak. He noted that all of his normal individuals visu- 
alized clearly before and during speech. His stutterers had noticeable diffi- 
culty. Only seven reported visualization to his first question. Five visualized 
Well while saying his second statement. All but one of the latter group 
Were under treatment and all of the former group were receiving help. 


is am expanded study following this pilot study, Swift concluded that 
“ting severity and ability to visualize are negatively correlated. Swift 
,dPothesized on the basis of his results that this difficulty was caused by 
me disturbance in the cuneus or visualization area (2). His recommen- 
AUOD was to stimulate the function of picturization in stutterers during 


i More recently Bleumel (1) has also written of a thought disturbance 
Ak Stutterers. Although he assigns primary importance to the breakdown 
ting in verbal thought, he also believes there is a blocking during 


silent thought. This may produce a paralytic-like visual image of a word 
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resulting in an inability to make sounds. He advises exercises in silent 
thinking and verbal thinking during therapy. Although he has not ascribed 
the primary reason to faulty visual imagery, there is some indication of this 
being somehow involved. 

The inferences of the above authors were evaluated in this study. A 
possible disturbance in visual thinking of stutterers was tested by a study 


of the closure and figure-background abilities of a matched group of stut- 
ters and nonstutterers. 


PROCEDURE 
Subjects 


Twenty stutterers and 20 nonstutterers were matched on the basis of 
sex, age, race, mental age, intelligence, vision, and hearing. The mean age 
of both the stutterers and nonstutterers was nine years, four months. There 
were 16 boys and four girls in both the experimental and control groups 


a member of the experimental group was matched with his v 
within six months of mental age. Matching on the basis of IQ was suc? 


that no subject differed from his control by more than five points. 
Selection of the stutterers was done through a survey in which the 
speech of every pupil in one school district was observed in a classroom 
Situation. Forty children out of approximately pee were diagnosed ii 
TM Only 20 of the stutterers could be suitably matched on the basis 
the previously stated criteria with normal children who did not stutter: 


Materials 


ure-Ground, Wrong Figure; ic- 
A se. The responses for the p Ls 
cori i é PE 
Closure. ng categories: Correct Closure and 


€ case histor 


ebust ( 3 


— T, 


roc M (NU mc qu 
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Resutts 


No fundamental differences in figure-background and closure abilities 
were found: none of the z values reached the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
These negative findings hold regardless of the exposure time, i.e., whether 
one-fifth or one-half second. The results fail to substantiate any inference 
that a disorganization exists in stutterers similar to that found in known 
brain-damaged cases. Further, inasmuch as such a disorganization is symp- 
tomatic of a visual disturbance in the thought process, the results fail to 
rubstantiate either Swift or Bluemel's earlier notions. It of course might 
ee ae that this study in reality measured only the receptive capacity 
it ah perception of the two groups." If this contention is true, then 

e important to study the visual expression or inner visual thought 
of stutterers, 
die oe further interest was the possibility that there might exist between 
d © groups some fundamental differences in terms of signs of brain 
eo or emotional disturbance. The two groups were compared using 
he sign test. The difference between the groups in neither area was statis- 
tically significant. The failure to demonstrate differences in these areas 
Could, of course, be due to the fact that the present case history is not a 
valid instrument for noting subtle but important differences. 


SuMMARY 


No important differences were notéd between nonstutterers and stut- 
terers in a study of their visual perceptual abilities. 'The two groups were 
SSsentially the same with respect to their case histories. Swift's original 

ypothesis of a negative relationship between stuttering severity and ability 


to vi . 
© visualize was not supported. 
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ADULT AGGRESSION IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
DISTURBED CHILDREN’ 


Erron B. McNem 
University of Michigan 


and J. ROBERT COHLER, JR. 
Harvard University 


. In a situation where care must be provided for aggressive children it 
18 imperative to select workers whose control of their own aggressive 
impulses is adequate to the task. Essentially, a judgment of the worker’s 
Potential behavior in an aggressive situation is called for and most insti- 
tutions must either make this selection on the basis of unreliable hunches 
?r rely on a trial period on the job to test the mettle of employees or trainees. 
he demonstration of a predictable relationship between test measures of 
Personal hostility and ability to manage hostile charges effectively would be 
9f considerable value in preselection of persons for this kind of demanding 
Work, 
There have been a number of explorations of the elusive relationship 
tween fantasy and actual behavior. Studies (1, 2, 3, 4: 5. 6, 10, 11, 12, 13) 
of the connection between hostile fantasies and aggressive actions have 
ealt with populations ranging from delinquent boys to psychotic adults 
and have employed a number of measures, such as the TAT, doll play, 
aad story completions, to assess the psychic activity of the individual. 
"i ithout discussing the details of the findings in each study, it seems clear 
at the assessment of actual aggressive behavior on the part of the subject 
‘as been a chronic problem. Doll play, for example, can simulate a real 
ks peting, but it remains, at best, a miniature and highly symbolic instance 
ne emotional expression. The fact that the doll victims of aggressive 
"tbursts are inanimate and incapable of responding in kind places a severe 


imitati. . 3 
Mitation on the generalizability of these findings to other more complex 
CI 
1 Th; : à 3 
This research was supported by a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 
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settings. The next most frequent method of determining how (eie 
sion subjects normally express has been by means of tests of Ai aile 
Ratings and rankings of past behavior are gathered from know Eora 
observers and used as criterion measures. In many instances, the relta : 
of the raters is an unknown quantity, and there has been no koe got 
for raters to observe all of the subjects responding to a similar set of eei 
tional pressures. Without some standardization of the situation in ii m 
ratings of aggression are made, the meaning of high or low ose 
becomes equivocal. Methodological difficulties of this sort have egere 
rescarchers from making a definitive statement regarding the relationship 
of aggressive fantasy to actual behavior. 

For our purposes 


» the most important theoretical limitation of us 
studies is that their findings apply particularly to those everyday ai 
relations in which open and violent aggression seldom occurs. eae 
is important to be able to Predict human behavior when faced with asy 
stance, defiance, or attack. The relationship of pes 
ch circumstances, has yet to be fully explored. re- 
Y present in a person's fantasy life may not be P ut 
-control in the course of normal human affairs, it Wa l 
ya be an accurate index to his response under substantial interpcrsona 
uress, 


"cen 
an attempt to explore the relationship pa n 
ity and the ability to manage personal aggress be 
i disturbed children. A general hypothesis to a 
tested is that success ; he management of aggressive children bears ' 


fantas. 
the degree of hostility present in the fantasy 
ult child care worker, 


Research Settin 
M T i ting 
for "EE it y an Fresh Air Camp provides an ideal d a 
Observ. inanes à 
ob: and Y - guidanc 
trained clinica i i 


‘A con- 
0 stude / Camp €? 
ducts nt counselors, the Fresh Air o 


ut their conflicts and openly id 
hroughout the day the couns 


; n 
inci PROS A vention 4 
© incide y intervention ^ 
nts requiring hostility» 


5 of aggressiv 
therapeutic handling. The N 


control his own 


; who 
ey a Were 18 male and r female counselors I 
participated in the 1955 session of the Fresh Air Camp. The mean ag 
sag 23. 
female counselors was 73 
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Measures of Hostility 

During an orientation and training period at the beginning of the camp 
session, two measures were used to provide a means of ordering the coun- 
sclors along a dimension of personal hostility and aggression. The first 
measure, a test constructed by Watson, Pritzker, and Madison (13), con- 
Sists of 60 sets of scrambled words which can be assembled to have either 
a hostile or neutral meaning. For example, the set of words, “Shoot Vil 
you ask,” may be assembled as “TL ask you" or “I'll shoot you” by omitting 
cither the neutral or the hostile word. The 60 sets of words represent 2 
Wide range, in degree of intensity, trom very mild to very strong hostility. 
Watson, Pritzker, and Madison found that these scrambled sentences could 
be used successfully to differentiate between a neurotic patient group and 
to of control subjects with the neurotics showing significantly more 

stile constructions than the norma!s. 

A second measure of hostility was derived from the scoring of spon- 
taneous stories elicited in response to the presentation of four TAT (9) 
cards (3 BM, 8 BM, 18 BM, and 18 GF). A study by Holzberg, Bursten, 
and Santiccioli (4) offers experimental support for the proposition that 
Individuals whose stories contain an unusual response (greater or less than 
"pa ABE) to the aggressive implications of situations suggested by these 

AT cards are more highly charged with aggressive tension than are those 


w . e H : . 
vho respond with an average number of aggressive stories. In their study, 


Aggressive tension was measured in terms of the relative efficiency of learn- 


Ing aggressive, as compared to neutral, material. 

Counselor Sociometric Ratings 

psychologically intimate setting of a thera- 
Peutic camp, the counselors soon make judgments regarding one another's 
Personal characteristics and therapeutic skill. These peer judgments often 
for they reflect two months of daily obser- 
Vation of one another's actions in a variety of circumstances. At the con- 
clusion of the camp session each counselor rates the other counselors along 
a series of dimensions ranging from choice as a personal friend to potential 
as an understanding parent. For purposes of this study three questionnaire 
items were chosen as most relevant in estimating counselor reputation for 
children.? For each item the rater was 
ho most displayed the character- 
ayed them. After summing the 
ossessing the 


Working together in the 


are merciless in their accuracy, 


Managing aggressive and disturbed 
asked to indicate the three counselors w 
istics as well as the three who least displ 
frequency with which each counselor was nominated as p 


— 

ci ia 3: If I were director of the Fresh Air Camp and given the opportunity of in- 
eae the staff, I'd prefer (3 most) (3 least), Trem 6: If I were to choose the out- 
lane counselors, from the standpoint of being understanding and effective with the 
m ren, Td prefer (3 most) (3 least). ITEM 9: Thc counselor who is best controlled 
With his children, doesn’t lose his temper easily or employ coercive and aggressive methods 


in H " pp ` 
dealing with discipline problems is (3 most) (3 least). 
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verted 
isti i rs converte! 
most or least of each characteristic for al! three items, the ^ incur 
the scores to percentages and rank-ordered all counselors. T tr pot E 
i de d 
distribution was divided into three equal groups of persons g 


f 
is measure O 
Most Chosen, Average Chosen, and Least Chosen on this 

counselor preference. 


Counselor Behavior 


In dealing with disturbed children, 
sleeping, or playing are always potentia 
Under the guise of interest in determ ; lis permitted 
among the children, we enlisted the aid of 15 counselors w e [m mee 
us to observe their interactions with their cabin group. During canine 
session observers recorded ro aggressive incidents from the = these 
end for each of 15 volunteer counselors. The descriptive accounts ss with 
incidents were coded along two dimensions: (a) the effectivene 


» the 
à * h É is ance, by t 
which each situation was resolved; (b) the degree of acceptan 

child, of the solution, 


; eating, 
everyday situations such as ed 
| settings for aggressive exp Buet 
ining the causes of such ou 


ResuLTs 
Measures of Hostility and Sociometric Choice 


In order to test 


^ : 3 4T age ag 
the counselors’ soci 5 of one another's ability to manag 


Likelt- 
À E od L 

T, chi square analyses were made using the €: Sentence 
hood Ratio Test cores on the Scramble 


i the 
s itate 
r. This restricted distribution jos m Ag- 
ivision of responses into two groups, High Aggression and 
gression. 


measure P chose 
in disturbed children Were characterized as Most 
Average Chosen, 


re 
1 we 
sors A 
osen. Our Most Chosen counse.0" | yin 


gi 
: Averag 
3/91. scores are to be found among loadings 
direction of the cell t of hos 
ambled Sentence Arrangement Tes 
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TABLE 1 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF COUNSELOR SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE TO COUNSELOR 
AGGRESSION ON THE TAT AND THE SCRAMBLED SENTENCE 
ARRANGEMENT TEST * 


SociowETRIC CHOICE 
Most Average Least 


Chosen Chosen Chosen 42 p 
TAT 
High Aggression ............--- 2 8 5 
6.99 <.05 
Low Aggression 20.0.0... 000000 9 3 6 
Scrambled Sentences 
High Aggression ...........----- 3 6 2 
Medium Aggression ......-.. ++: 3 4 4 6.07 <.20 
Low ABBTEESION: sogna casei e nene 5 1 5 
Combined TAT and 
Scrambled Sentences 
High Combined Aggression ......- 1 6 1 
Medium Combined Aggression 4 5 5 1496 <.01 
6 o 5 


Low Combined Aggression . 


. " A : ca 
Al In this table, as in the others to follow, two-tailed tests of significance were used. 
di though prediction of direction of cell loading was made for cach table, the small N 

ictated the use of the morc rigorous statistical model required by a two-tailed rather than 


a ; bi 
One-tailed test of level of significance. 


tility does not display a significant relationship to the Counselor Sociometric 
noice measure. 

In an attempt to devise a better measure of hostility, the scores on the 
TAT and the Scrambled Sentence Arrangement Test were combined to 
Produce a single measure. This was accomplished by making a new rank- 
Order distribution of the raw scores on the TAT and Scrambled Sentence 

rrangement Test. Merging these two distributions into a single measure 
of Combined Aggression and dividing this measure into three equal groups 
9f persons, categorized as High, Medium, and Low, required some decision 
Making. At the high and low extremes, for each measure, categorization 
Posed no problem. In those cases in which a counselor scored high on one 
Measure and low on another he was relegated to the Average category, 
Since designation as either high or low on the Combined Aggression meas- 
ure could not be defended. This procedure allows the extremes to become 
‘arly pure cases while the Average category is composed of persons average 
on both measures or high on only one. Categories of High, Medium, and 

OW Combined Aggression were formed and compared with sociometric 
Choice. This combined measure reveals that a High Combined Aggression 
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i sen category, while 
score is most regularly associated with the Average — Pe eo 
leds C i e lly in the Most, 
" ^ i res appear equally c d 
Mi ombined Aggression sco in the | e "ie 
rr t Chosen EEES. A Low Aggression rating is distinctly 
as i 
= being either Most or Least Chosen by others. 
ò 


Hostility, Sociometric Choice, and Child Management 


' sociometric 
A clearer understanding of the meaning of the besar ee 
choices of one another can be derived from an md cii oft pani AN 
ship to actua! counselor behavior with the children, The pe =! 
of counselor handling of conflicts between children were co A 
to the effectiveness with which these conflicts were resolved. ENES 
in this instance, was judged in terms of the degree to which pe khos 
restored in the group, the time required to negotiate the e eerie ah 
tilities, the permanence of the resolution, and the need for help in ac 


E ch 
mae : : ; ents, Cac 

a solution. On the basis of à cumulative score from 10 such incidents, 
counselor was classified as High, Medium, 


In many instances an uneasy peace was 
child who had initiated the conflict. Alth 
sonably have been included as 


or Low in Effectiveness. T 
established at the expense of ne 
ough such instances might = 
an indication of ineffective conflict d 
it was a sufficiently frequent and distinct characteristic of inis dm T 
relationships to warrant special consideration. The child's perception © 


r ion 
treatment and his behavior following the counselor's attempt at resoluti 
were coded into categories of High, Medium 
Table 2 reveals that both conflict resoluti 
of the resolution bear similar and hig 
metric choice. Our Most Chosen coun 
effective in resolving conflict and hay 


, and Low Acceptance. » 
on and the child's ir 
hly significant relationships to yn 
selors regularly are found to be Pas 
€ a high acceptance of these re 


TABLE 2 " 
zLICI 
THE RELATIONSHIP Oi: COUNSELOR SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE TO CONF 
RESOLUTION AND CHILD ACCEPTANCE OF RESOLUTION 


Soctomerric CHOICE 


Most Average — Least 2 p 
—X— Chosen Chosen Chosen x 
Conflict Resolution 
High Effectiveness . E 4 o 1 Zot 
Medium Effectiveness he oe mes: 0 4 1 13.44 
Low Effectiveness |... tos I 1 3 
Child Acceptance of Resolution 
High Acceptance T " 4 o 1 < .05 
Medium Acceptance : é 3 E 10,67 
Low Acceptance | , m n 2 2 
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on by the child. The reverse of these findings is suggested for our Least 
hosen counselors. Thus it seems that the choice of successful and unsuc- 
Ek counsclors by their peers is an accurate reflection of their handling 
lificult situations, as judged by an outside observer. 
wa chois, then; relates significantly to the TAT measure of 
M eer Je c e = measure of aggression, the counselor's ability 
sd the ak y ve conflict, and the child's acceptance of the resolution 
dist ped important next step is to determine the nature of the 
tke has P Petes our precamp measures of counselor aggression and 
ater behavior of the counselors in dealing with hostile children. 


TABLE 3 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF COUNSELOR AGGRESSION ON THE TAT TO 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION AND CHILD ACCEPTANCE 
OF RESOLUTION 


T ACT 
High. Low 
Aggression Aggression x? p 

Conflict Resolution 

High Effectiveness e 1 4 

Medium Effectiveness 5... 5 o 8.46 <.02 

Low Effectiveness -o.oo 3 2 
Chi å 

hild Acceptance of Resolution 

High Acceptance ...... Aree a we 1 4 

Medium Acceptance «ss 4 1 5318 <.10 

4 I 


Low Acceptance ; s 


nt relationship exists between the TAT 
eness in Conflict. Resolution, but that 
Conflict Resolution by the 
ounselors who were 


"i 3 indicates that a significa 
the Sure of aggression and Effectiv : 
aue with degree of Acceptance of 
mud TUAM only a borderline level of significance. C who 
solvin ow in aggression on the TAT tended to be more effective in re- 
ably g yin and in having the child feel that he was dealt with reason- 
Sk and fairly. In general, counselors rated High in aggression received 
more than a Medium or Low rating of effectiveness and found a similar 
the children. In all fairness it ought to be noted 
relativ High Acceptance of Resolution was quite 
Mex di to the group and the setting. Although the degrees of acceptance 
Haie i PAN from one another, their over-all range was somewhat 
Si = PET was seldom possible to achieve enthusiastic acceptance from 
enge-motivated children, and this fact made the task of prediction 


* particularly difficult one. 


eo of acceptance by 
at the category designated as 
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z i i bear 
The scrambled sentences measure of aggression, which oni 
a significant relationship to counselor sociometric oes m ms ei 
without predictive value when compared with either Conflict 
Child Acceptance of Resolution. —— 
The combined test measure of counselor aggression also an ae 
ferentiate counselors in terms of the effectiveness of their attempts to 
conflict and in the acceptance of the resolutions by the children. 


Discussion 


The theoretical and 
ship of aggressive fanta 
of this study. Table r 


s 
d TAT and Scrambled Sentences pm 
are able, empirically, to predict successfully to peer ratings of clinica 


le, emg c i : diction 
yet this finding leaves us adrift theoretically, It is clear that the pre ening 
i i . i a 

of behavior from fantasy with these tools is useful as a wide scr 
device but does not 


ard- 
y ‘ons regard 
Provide answers to our fundamental questions reg 
ing the meaning of hostility in the ir 

ticular, we have not 


told toa TAT pictu 


Populations, 


x s a vered, 
The evidence in Table r Suggests, as other workers have disco 


+ alent 
“aggression” are by no means as 
“hidden” quality in the aggression expressed in ea Hste 
d with that revealed in the Scrambled Sentences test. d by 
ich fit naturally in the fow of events of a story suggest ear 
Breater self-consciousness when they apP 


“Pll 
ich the subje 
shoot you.” The high Visibility of 


which moy 


teristic of s 


vn. In 
foups such as our own. pts : 
and Scrambled Sentences test 1D 


( pro- 
: ise of P 
combined measure held prom E control 
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We found (Table 3) that only one measure (the TAT) was able to 
predict later behavior in a hostile situation. As is so frequently reported in 
the literature, all tests reputed to measure "aggression" measure something 
—although apparently not the same thing. In part, this occurs as a result 
of the lack of refinement of the various tests, but our logic becomes circular 
if we allow the blame to rest there. Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect 
any simple device adequately to account for the multitude of dimensions 
implicit in an abstraction such as "aggression." The complexity of a typical 
expression of hostility often involves most of what we know of human 
behavior and a great deal that we do not. It should not surprise us, then, 
that. tests assessing a broad spectrum of potential response are likely to 
have some predictive value. In many respects the TAT, drawing as it 
does from a considerable range of the individual's fantasy life, satisfies this 
requirement, yet leaves much to be desired as a dependable tool. 

_ A part of this study provides experimental confirmation of what every 
Clinical worker knows. In the test tube of the working situation one's 
Teputation for effectiveness and skill becomes a fundamental aspect of his 
relations with fellow workers. In the highly visible setting of a therapeutic 
Camp the "office hour" is exposed to scrutiny, and the judgments of peers 
and supervisors are soon in close agreement. The significance of the rela- 
Uonships between these judgments of clinical adequacy and the aggressive 
fantasy of the subjects can in part be accounted for by this “open” quality 
9f the camp setting. The frequency of aggressive outbursts by the children 
Presented a host of opportunities to make accurate judgments of the ade- 
quacy of adult aggressive control. In Table 2 it is apparent that the accuracy 
of counselor judgment of the clinical skill of other counselors can be verified 
by using independent observations of the handling of crisis situations. 
One's reputation as an effective clinical worker is not always judged with 
Such ease or accuracy since much of therapeutic work is of a highly private 
Nature and leaves only vague inference as a basis for judging. It seems 
Clear that if co-worker judgments are to be used as a means of assessing 
ability, a significant portion of the process of clinical work must be made 
Visible to others. Too frequently this is not the case; yet we rely heavily 
On peer opinions in making our judgments. 

In such circumstances, the discrete meaning in any individual worker 
of aggressive fantasy was less important than some estimate of its gross 
amount. Most clinical settings demand greater refinement of prediction and 
might profitably make use of the leads provided by this study. 


SUMMARY 


. Our concern with the role of adult aggression in the management of 
Isturbed children arose from the need to appraise the probable success of 
Potential child care workers. From clinical observations it was clear that 
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š : duced 
ixing of aggressive children and hostile adults med e iu 
m ied of Gots iic crises which tended to scatter peres fp rsaire 
sry ful management o ua 
wild disarray. In contrast, the success ddr fie: oom ange 
seemed regularly to be characteristic of those adu qpoqe port 
essing or under the best control. | ont 
vua pipada Kae (a Scrambled Sentences pada ae 
nd spontaneous stories in response to four TAT cones As saa 
istered to a group of counselors prior to their ord E P Comparisons 
therapeutic camp for disturbed and delinquent childre Se al 
were made between the degree of aggressive response to es 
ratings, by their fellow counselors, of success in ea oci obser 
tions. An additional measure of counselor skill was gaine ie ofa group 
vation by experienced observers of 10 crisis incidents for eac ^» idit hi 
of volunteer counselors. These detailed observations formed "is degree to 
rating both counselor effectiveness in resolving conflict and the 


tions 
i TM MS c resolu 
which the children were able to accept and “live with" thes 

of their disputes, 


Of the two test me 
in the fa 
that suc 


sent 

stility presen 

asures used to assess the degree of eins is clear 
ntasy productions of our sample of child care workers, 


; ing 
: adily usi 
ressive behavior occurs more apr o 
i i z . e T 
the TAT measure. Significant relationships exist between t kers’ ratings 
hostility revealed in spontaneous TAT stories, child care wor! 
of one a 


and exper 1 f the 
ence vers’ ngs O 
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A SELF-CONCEPT SCALE FOR CHILDREN AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE CHILDREN’S FORM 
OF THE MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE! 


Lewis P. Liesrrr? 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 


The kinds of verbalizations that people “make to themselves,” perhaps 
Particularly about themselves, have long been of interest to personality 
theorists such as Murray, Rogers, Sullivan, and Allport. Such self-talk, as 
Verbal behavior, typically becomes important in personality and clinical 
appraisals. Self-evaluative behavior, in fact, seems to be involved in the 
Operational definitions of certain personality concepts as ego, superego, 
€go-ideal, self-concept, ideal-self, and the like. Thus, an individual who 
Verbalizes inadequacy and inferiority is said to have weak ego-strength or 
a low self-concept. Moreover, persons’ verbal representations of themselves 
are often compared with their concepts of an “ideal self” on the not un- 
~ 
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sumption that in the conflicted or anxious individual there exists 
ee between his ideal and his conception of himself. 
i p has adn. however, some evidence contrary to x m 
of a negative rclationship between anxiety level and verbal se nisi ith 
Taylor and Combs (18) presented children with written ae ie elk 
the authors considered true of all children but which woul e s nt 
effacement to admit, finding that those who tended to admit to thes 
ments were those with the highest adjustment scores zi Jaion 
California Test of Personality. Zimmer (19) was unable to find a prid 
ship between a self-acceptance measure and independent measures o 
flict derived from a word association task. 

Researchers interested in self-co 
ancy scores (1,2,5,6, 7, 
the first involving S's r 
regard to trait-descriptiv 
to the same adjectives i 
ancy score may consist 
and this discrepancy 
with oneself, 


as measured by the 


ncept variables typically utilize a 
8, 10, 13, 15, 19) deriving from two test meser 
ating himself (“as he really thinks he is”) wi à 
€ adjectives and the second requiring S to poner 
ndicating “how he would like to be." The gisecep 
of the total difference between the two ire 
' is considered as reflecting degree of dissatisfactio 


The present study 
in fourth, fifth, and si 


(a) the comparative reliabilities of 


brave, honest, likable, trusted 
ful, thoughtful 
helpful. Each 


ative. cheer- 

» good, proud, lazy, loyal, co-operative, : : 
; : ea 

» popular, courteous, jealous, obedient, polite, bashful, c » 

es was prefaced by the phrase “I endi cd 
H . B r 
“Point rating scale, Nineteen were conside 


categories, scored from 1 To 2 
of the time, most of the eC 
‘ed on an item if S checked the 

category were checked, except in "e 
case of the three negative adjectives Which were scored in inverse fashion” 
obtained for each $ by summing the 


5 c ed 
item. Lower scores were presum 
Tagement. 


ontained the same adjectives bot kere eck VD 
prefaced by “I would like to be, ces Bur Ae 


. x . c ch 
d Toa E Again, S rated himself on eac 
item on similar scales. The discrepancy scores employed in the present 


3 The negative words may 


Provide a detection device for 
checkers. In the present stud 


y. however, no Ss 
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Nonreaders and indiscrimt 
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oe a of the simple subtraction of the total self-concept score 
otal ideal-self score.* 
we were administered, with the children’s manifest anxiety 
nu eh E approximately 300 fourth, fifth, and sixth graders on 
Basis in ae ien again two weeks later. Administration was on a group 
Pardi all M and Ss were permitted as much time as needed to 
se, ona ! ", scales. il he CMAS was administered first, the self-concept 
xt, and the ideal-self scale last. 


Reviapmary of THE CHILDREN’S Forat or THE MANIFEST 
ANXIETY SCALE 


ues piss children's form of the manifest anxiety scale (CMAS), 
AE a it E journal G): contained means, standard deviations, and 
sixth grade es ity coefficients for a city population of fourth, fifth, and 
the = " he present study provides additional information concerning 
iler reliability of the CMAS for a two-week interval and a different 
ho of same-aged children, and provides some indication of the 
ality of the originally reported mean scores for these age groups. 


TABLE 1 


ANXIETY SCALE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
BY GRADE AND BY SEX 


FourrH GRADE FirrH GRADE SIXTH GRADE 
LIS N M sD N M SD N M SD 
Boys z 
ei, 47 1333 7.38 50 15.16 7-96 41. 1451. 8.12 
i Oen 62 15.61 883 61 15.20 7-44 37 1657 8.16 


"uos 1 contains the anxiety means and standard deviations for each 
ete sex separately. These statistics may be compared with those 
all so ing the original population (3, P- 320). All of the present means 
ioe, mewhat below those previously reported. Significant differences be- 
on] the present and previous means are found for fourth grade girls 
y uz 2.34, p= 105). 
mete) 
* Seven Ss who rated themselves higher on the self-concept than the ideal-self scale 


We à 
tre eliminated. 
s of group means, both of 


gy s 
Which Dt the general statistical similarity of these two set roup 
í are derived from presumably normal populations. this one disparity suggests cau- 


ti $ : 

redes the interpretation of differences found between different test popul- Bone (e.g. 

ably $ school children vs. clinical samples). That is, significant differences shoul prob- 

Sugge ot be taken as necessarily reflecting the presence of population abnormality. It is 

Popa” furthermore, that the obtained mean for fourth grade girls in the original 
ation may be an overestimate for a population of normal fourth grade girls. 
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O-—-O SELF CONCEPT 
9— ——9 IDEAL SELF 


PERCENT OF SUBJECTS 


63 68 


73 78 83 


88 93 98 103 !08 
MIDPOINT OF SCORE INTERVAL 
Ficure 2—Frequenc 

fourth, fifth, a 


indicated scores on the self-concept and ideal-self 
scales, 


Y polygon showing percentage of 23 
nd sixth grade children receiving th 


Our interest here is in th 
discrepancy scores, Tab 


are sig 
-concept measure alone. All of these correlations 3 
nificant beyond the :001 level 

Also in Table 5 are the 


¿ru GRADË 
ForrtH Grape Fiera Grape Sixty” r 
N r N r N 
Self-Concept Scale g4t** 
BOYS ini oni is 44 — 23*** — 46 — goes 40 go*** 
udi E 56 — 38e 4o gi*** 35 "7 
Discrepancy Scores s6*** 
Bove 28 7 3a gate 38 E 
Girls .. 32 $6**« 48 68%** 34 e 
** Significant at .o1 level. *** Significant at .oor level, 
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concept measure.® Four of six attain significance, nevertheless, at the .oor 
level, and two at the .o1 level. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF SELF-CONCEPT AND IpEAL-SELF MEASURES WITH 
SCORES ON THE CHILDREN’S MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE 


Table 6 reveals a negative relationship between the self-concept scores 
and anxiety scores as measured by the CMAS, for each of the grades and 
sexes separately. In all cases, these correlations are significant, five at the 
‘01 and one at the .o5 level. The magnitude of these correlations may be 
compared with those relating anxiety to the discrepancy scores, only four 
d ie attain significance, two at the .o1 and two at the .05 level. 
ioe dios appear, then, that. the self-concept score by itself yields a meas- 

i is more reliable than the discrepancy score and that is more 
highly related to the CMAS score. 


TaBe 6 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANXIETY SCALE AND SELF-CONCEPT SCALE AND 
DISCREPANCY SCORES BY GRADE AND BY SEX 


FourtH Grape FIFTH GRADE SIXTH GRADE 


N F N f N r 

Anxiety Scale and Self-Concept Scale 

Boys ido Spon ttg Yd RP VERUS AE j 47 —53** 50 —.40** 41 —.34* 

E SF ai sau: nana iub we MA SERA 62 —.63** 61 —.40** 37 —.58** 
Anxiety Scale and Discrepancy Scores 

Boys 43 grt 48 24 40 20 

Girls 55 E d 60 ao** 36 39° 

* Significant at .05 level. ** Significant at .01 level. 


CONCLUSIONS AND Discussion 


The conclusions that may be drawn from these data are: (a) both the 
self-concept and discrepancy measures, as presented here, provided reliable 
Sstimates of an individual difference variable; (b) of these two types of 
Measures, the self-concept score provided a somewhat more reliable measure 
than the discrepancy score; (c) for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade Ss, 

re were no reliable grade or sex differences in mean self-concept scores; 
(a) for all six grade-sex combinations, the self-concept measure correlated 


Significantly with performance on the CMAS, while comparable correla- 
em 


6 P ai 
is The loss of Ss for the fourth grade in Table 6 was due to the impossibility of admin- 
cring the ideal-self scale to one of the classes on the second day of testing. 
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i es not 
[o d in some cas 
i y vere somewhat less an 

i repancy scores w 
tions for the disc 

i , i onses to 

T ^ i n resp 
relia » tendency toward self-disparagement, as reflected 3 anas adis 
h lf-concept scale, was found to be significantly gp een E sese 
: emm measure of the degree to which a person admi 
pen o po: E 


; have 
i ts (9, 16) 
ptoms commonly held to reflect anxiety. Several theorists (9 
sym I "i 
cated drive properties to anxiety; 


the role of drive in learning may b 

The tendency toward self-dis 
nomenon producing behay 
variable as follows: The c 


icti cerning 
thus, theoretical predictions con 
€ applicable here as well. —9 
paragement may be conceived ia : bom 
loral effects consonant with its status a 


ency 
5 e ; e tend 
urn mediates the emotional response. nd for gen- 
ment becomes, then, an antecedent conditi 

nsiveness (anxiety) or drive. 


toward self-disparage, 
eral emotional respo 


Summary 

The childre 
ideal-self scales 
and sixth grade 
self-disparagem 
from their ide. 
taken by itself 
T The lowe: 
that differen, 
ina single t 


and 
j . 7 -concept 

n's form of the manifest anxiety scale and self-c f 
Were administered tw. 


fth, 

ice to approximately 300 quiet o 

TS at a two-week interval. A discrepancy score, or e ratings 

ent, was obtained by subtracting Ss' self-concep' measure 

al-self ratings. It was found that the self-concept and that 
was more reliable than the discrepancy measure, 2 


e fact 
T retest reliabilities of the discrepancy 

5 involve additional so 
the discrepancy 


CY score is deriv, 


R to th 
measure may be ipit involved 
urces of variability to tho variability 
Measure is a function of the conce? 
€d from the use of both qe of such 
> P: 154) points out that the standard € 
must be lower than f 


ress 
: o dep’ 

Or one test alone, and that this tends t 

S. 


measures are correlated, 
ever. 
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the self-concept measure was more highly related to CMAS score than 
was the discrepancy score. Significant correlations were obtained for all 
grades and sex combinations between CMAS and self-concept scores, with 
high anxious Ss producing low self-concept (or high self-disparagement ) 
ratings. The two-week reliability of the CMAS was essentially the same 
as that for the original population. 


M 
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SIZE JUDGMENT AT DIFFERENT DISTANCES AS A 
FUNCTION OF AGE LEVEL 


WALTER COHEN, Aaron HERSHKOWITZ, and 
MARJORIE CHODACK 


University of Buffalo 


_ Although many investigators and theorists have dealt with the problem 
of perceptual constancy, an adequate understanding of the phenomenon is 
lacking, Much of the controversy has been concerned with the traditional 
Problem of nativism vs. empiricism. Whether or not this issue can be 
resolved, the development of constancy would seem to merit study in and 
of itself. 

_ Studies of constancy as a function of age have yielded inconsistent data. 
Size constancy represents a clear case in point. Various investigators (1, 2 
9) have found that size constancy increases with age while others have 
Presented evidence that there is no such relationship (3, 4). Variations in 
€xperimental methodology and measurement techniques have made direct 
Confirmation of theory and comparison of data impossible. The experiments 
differ considerably in the shape, size, and distance of stimuli, types of 
comparison made, instructions, and range of ages tested. Any one of these 
Variables might well affect the outcome of a developmental study. In addi- 
tion, very small samples and inadequate statistical analysis characterize 
Most of the research in this field. 

_ There appears to be an implicit assumption that size constancy is a 
Simple, unitary phenomenon which develops, or does not develop, with age, 
and there is thus a tendency to ignore the specific experimental conditions 
under which constancy is measured. The present experiment is designed 
to investigate some of the variables which might account for the seemingly 
Contradictory data in the literature and to clarify the issue of constancy 
as a unitary process. 

One of the variables that seems most signi 


of the objects. Lambercier and Piaget (5) found size constancy differences 
etween children and adults for "far" objects. Young children (5 to 7) 


tended toward underconstancy; older children (10 to 11) showed near 
Perfect constancy, while adults (17 and above) showed definite overcon- 


ficant is that of the distance 
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a E r 
stancy. No differences were found between children and penei 2 
distances, and Piaget contends that under vise pat rp 
complete by the end of the first year. The terms "near Re b m 
to refer mainly to the distance between the observer = e P s 
object. More recently, Zeigler and Leibowitz (9) found t wa dis dns 
olds show good constancy at "near" distances (10 ft.) while a wii 
overconstancy at this distance. Both groups display —— al E 4 
distances, but the adults are more accurate in their judgments. p^ "wen 
these investigations, the variable of distance is ambiguous since bo ues 
distance of objects from the observer, as well as the distance ries ra 
objects themselves, are simultaneously varied. The present study w 


; ; 3 P en the test 
signed to investigate the effects of differences in depth between 
objects themselves, 


Werner (7) has stressed 


“pop. ion. 
the diffuse quality of the child's perception 
However, this aspect has be 


3 i " ize esti- 
en neglected in previous studies of cei 
. ` . . 1 1 
mation development. Usually the child is restricted to a single est 


x : s 
of equivalence and only the PSE is computed. The present ee A 
used the Method of Limits, which permits the O to give a number o Ht 
sponses of "same" to the standard during a single series (8). It esce 
that a measure of the range of equivalence, i.e., the “interval of uncerta 


the 
(IU), might reveal aspects of size judgments which are relevant for 
problem of perceptual development, 


METHOD 
Apparatus 


room directly in front of the drum. — 
: . mis 
To summarize, each O was confronted with a single comparison stir 
lus (at a distance of 8 m, 


1 is 
and directly in front of O) and a single standa 
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(at a distance of either 2 or 6 m. and slightly to the left of O). Stimuli 
Were seen against a white background. The only other objects in the field 
were two desks, placed 2 and 6 m., respectively, in front of O. 


Subjects 

Forty-two Os were randomly selected from various classes of the Barker, 
N.Y., school system. There were 12 Os each in the 7- 12-5 and 17-year-old 
groups, and 6 Os in the 5-year-old group. An equal number of boys and 
girls was selected for each age group. Only one O, a 5-year-old, was not 
testable and was replaced. 
Procedure 

Each O was seated at an appropriate height so that he was comfortable 
When using the head rest. He was instructed to tell whether the card 
above the white cloth looked larger than, smaller than, or the same size as 
the card on the desk. The instructions were repeated and the objects were 
pointed to when necessary. The tester was a 22-year-old woman who was 
Previously known to most of the Os. 

An ascending and descending series of judgments were obtained from 
o for each of the 3 standards at both distances (2 and 6 m.). The order 
of presentation was counterbalanced for distance and size of the standard 
as well as for the order of ascending and descending series. The size of 
the comparison card was also systematically varied for each series. 


ResuLTS 


The mean judgments as well as the average constant error (CE) and 
average IU for each age level are presented in Table 1. A separate analysis 


TABLE I 


MEAN PSE, CE, AND IU FOR EACH AGE LEVEL 


PSE Over-all Average for 


Distance of Size of Standard All Standards 
Standard Age scm. 6cm. 7cm. CE IU 
j Wü ern TF osiin 540 644 7416 +33 172 
Aa Tl. caccini 38 XH 5.82 6.81 7.51 71 84 
a Vos ds ue ge E. osse ume 5.71 6.93 7.67 Z7 95 
eee ao B peana 6.10 6.94 7-94 99 ae 
6 
€ oe 5.29 6.36 7-22 +29 .48 
6 m. 5.39 6.52 737 -39 .60 
6 mi 5.34 6.52 7.25 37 86 
544 642. 745 33 1.16 
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ignificant F 
of variance was computed for each size standard. ee _ ^s 
(p < .o1) was obtained for distances (2 vs. 6 m.) iu V for ilie 5:65» 
analyses, the F for age levels was significant (p < .o5) "se ding adips 
standard. The judgments of the standards at 6 m. o erede pin 
than those at 2 m. In addition, there were no consistent diffe 
the various age levels at the 6 m. distance. 


s at 
r standards 
In order to evaluate the over-all performance for all three s 


`E, which is 
the 2 m. distance, a separate analysis was performed. The a ue Hed 
obtained by subtracting the PSE from the size of the standard, w: 


are 
in this analysis (8). It should be noted that 
identical in numerical v 


level. However, the use 
the different size standa 


ta average OF 
differences in average et 
i i PSE, for each #3 
alue to differences in average PSE for oo wit 
of the CE makes comparison of aep. n E 
rds possible. This analysis appears in 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CE 
Source i : E df 

Size (S) 
Age (A) 
SUA, we ei 
Individuals |... a I14 
GR ene eue, T 125 
Enc LAN 


» je 
e magnitut 
-005) was obtained for age levels. The Low f 
and statistical significance of the differences between the mean C 
four age levels i 


cr. 
S á another 
younger age groups differed significantly from ipe Amen 
here was also DO significant difference in the accuracy of judg 

the three standard objects, 


TABLE 3 


SVELS 

DIFFERENCES IN OVER-ALL CE AMONG THE FOUR AGE LEVEL a 

SS. a e 

STANDARD AT STANDARD AT j 5 
Age 12 7 " 25 2 ae 

v e SESS Ton ,04 

dU aea .a8* 44° 66" ani .o8 m" 

12 Mais .06 38 —.02 $3 
B Loss NOEL DN, emma 22 pua 
*p<.o1 7 
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In the analysis of the IU, nonparametric procedures were utilized be- 

cause the distributions were skewed. By means of the sign test (6), a sig- 
nificant difference (p < .05) was obtained between the mean IU at 2 m. 
and that at 6 m. Thus, there was a reduction of equivalence at 6 m. An 
analysis of the differences between age levels, using White’s extension of 
the method of Wilcoxon (6), indicated that both the 17- and 12-year-olds 
had a significantly lower IU than the 5-year-olds at 2 m. (p < .05) and also 
at 6 m. (p <.or). In addition, the 17-year-olds differed significantly 
(p < .o1) from the 7-year-olds at 6 m. 
, Although no differences were found between the various age groups 
In accuracy, i.e., in size constancy, at the 6 m. distance, the groups differed 
considerably in IU at this distance. The implications of this finding as 
well as the other results will be discussed in the following section. 


Discussion 


The above results clearly show that young adults have better size con- 
hen the distance between standard and comparison 
objects is relatively large and that these differences disappear when the 
distance between the objects is reduced. In the light of these findings, it 
is possible to reinterpret some of the contradictory data in the size con- 
Stancy literature. Above all, it is now clear that the conception of size 
Constancy as a unitary phenomenon is unwarranted. 

Upon re-examination of the evidence on both sides of the so-called 
Nativism-empiricism controversy, it becomes apparent that supporters of 
the empiricist position (1, 2, 9) have tended to emphasize those results 
Within an experiment which demonstrated superiority of the adults over 
the children, At the same time, they tended to neglect any indications of 
Stmilarity between the age groups. The nativists did exactly the reverse 
(3, 4). 

One of the factors wh 
of previous investigations is that of the distance bet 
Objects. For example, Beryl’s data (1), which hav sed 
Support a learning approach, clearly indicate that the differences 1n size 
Constancy between age levels decrease as the distances hetween test objects 


decrease. When this distance is only 2 m., there are no differences in 
Leibowitz (9) also tend to stress 


Judgment after 3 years of age. Zeigler and l 
the differences between adults and children when the distances between 
test objects are large, i.e., 25 ft. and over, but ignore the equal size con- 
Stancy of the children and adults when the distance between the test 
Objects is small, i.e., 5 ft. 
The nativists often cite the investigations by Bur: 
— size constancy was found at all age levels. 
ten been attributed to the method he utilized, 
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Stancy than children w 


ich seems to account for variations in the results 
ween the two stimulus 


e often been used to 


zlaff (3) in which near 
This performance has 
which consisted of the 


DEVELOPMENTAL, PSYCHOSOCIAL, AND 
EDUCATIONAL FACTORS IN CHILDREN WITH 
NONORGANIC ARTICULATION PROBLEMS" 


Ruru FirzSmmons 


Warwick School Department 
Warwick, Rhode Island 


. Nonorganic, articulatory problems, involving sound substitutions, omis- 
Sions, distortions and additions are the most common of all speech disorders. 
ne research study (10) has placed the incidence of articulatory problems 
at 50 per cent of all speech difficulties which are represented among school 
children, Investigation in this area is justified by the numerical supremacy 
of the problem (13) and by the comparative paucity of available research 
(9, 13). 
An articulation problem is 
pment is impaired and that 


a manifestation that the child's speech devel- 
his language progression is protracted. The 


Primary problem investigated in this study may be stated as follows: Do 
children who have nonorganic, articulatory problems differ from children 
Who speak normally in ways other than in the speech disorder syndrome? 

he rationale of the present investigation was that complete understanding 
Of the child and his articulatory problem comes only by means of an organis- 
mic study of the child in the light of his developmental, educational, psycho- 


Social, and speech attributes. 


SUBJECTS 
The children for this study were drawn from a sample population of 
1,477 first grade children in the public school system of Warwick, Rhode 
sland. The subjects were divided into two groups consisting of 70 children 
fach. The control group was comprised of 70 children whose speech was 
identified as normal, the experimental group, of 70 children whose speech 
Se, 
Wage adde is based on an Ed.D. dissertation 
. Pronovost, Director of the Boston Unive 


completed under the direction of Dr. 
rsity Speech and Hearing Center. 
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ms. 
; ‘ iculatory proble 
handicaps were diagnosed as diffuse, nonorganic, em Rr pis 
ce d found to be fre i 
vere screened and fou ae 
als ah ee i i On the basis o : 
i tic mechanisms. On hildren 
s of the speech and oi t duum ae 
M from sweep frequency tests of hearing po wi tes ofa 
i i found to be within the norma 
se hearing acuity was : j 
ers were included in the normal and articulation appe -— 
K The matching criteria for the two groups were CA wath den included 
IQ, within five points; sex and school locale. The articulation gro pipes 
40 m and 30 females, ranging in age from 6 years, 2 i FE 
10 months (median, 6 years, 7 months). The normal group “he to 7 jeart 
i 7, 
males and 30 females who ranged in age from 6 years, 2 en ied I 
9 months (median, 6 ycars, 8 months). For the articulati 


= the norma 
ranged from 83 to 123 (median, 108), and from 81 to 120 for 
group (median, 107). 


PROCEDURE 


" neans 
" ects by ™ 
Historical case study data were obtained on the 140 v experimenter 
of a rapport-type, Personal interview of the mother by t 4: 
at the home of each child, The following data were secured: 


Child’s date of birth an 
Type of Pregnancy 
Type of birth 

Type of labor 


Child’s age at the time of weaning from the bottle to the cup 


Child’s age at the time toilet training was implemented 
Child’s age at the tin 


ne toilet training was accomplished 

Age of onset of speech: 

a. word 

b. phrase 
Age of onset of locomotion (walking) broug 
Iilnesses which occurred during the period of neonate th 
year of life 
11. Presence or 
plaints at th 


d chronological age 


PONANA N e 


h the sixth 


absence of the fi 


, m- 
chief c 

ollowing childhood problems as 

€ time of the int 


erview: 
a. destructiveness 
b. eating and food problems 
C. enuresis 
- fears 


€. finger nail biting 
. the hurting of pets 
g. jealousy 3 
h. lying 
i. nervousness 
j. refusal to obey 

- showing off 
1. shyness 
m. sleeplessness 
n. temper tantrums 
c. thumb sucking 
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The reading readiness status of each subject was determined by means 
of the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, Form R (5). administered in 
September, 1953. In February, 1954, each child in the first grade sample 
population was administered the Kuhlmann-Anderson Group Test of In- 
telligence (6). At the close of the academic year in May, 1954, the achieve- 
ment level of each child was determined by the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (4). Final report card grades were also available for analysis. The 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale (3) was used as a part of the parental 
interview, 

_ The Children's Apperception Test was administered and the protocols 
interpreted on a descriptive level, noting the average number of words per 
Protocol and the absence or presence in each protocol of the following 
dynamisms: orality, hostility directed toward parental figures, perception 
of parental figures as authoritarian, aggressive phantasies, sibling rivalry, 
fears and anxieties, significant conflict between autonomy-compliance, and 
Positive or negative outcome. Three judges, one the experimenter, analyzed 
the Protocols of ro per cent of the subjects, selected by ordering the children 
in the total sample from highest to lowest IQ and then choosing every tenth 
Child. No significant difference was found among judges in the problem 
areas identified. 

_ Each child was rated in May, 1953; by his teacher on A Teacher Admin- 
istered Rating Chart for Talks at the Primary Level (11) with respect to 
knowledge of topic, organization and content of topic, appearance, voice, 
and amount of participation. This study was concerned with the total score 
Obtained by each child. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF ARTICULATION AND NORMAL SAMPLES ON 
DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS 


Articulation Normal 
Sample Sample 


Developmental Factors (N=70) (N=70) Chi Square 

Abnormal birth 16 7 4.21* 
Bottle feeding s iie 68 62 3.87* 
Weaning before 6 months of age 28 6 18.80* 
Toilet training before 9 months of age ..------ 37 24 491* 
Accomplishment of toilet training before 

2: years of ABE TE 22 I 4.80* 
Occurrence of childhood diseases before or at 

the age of 3 years «css 40 20 11.67* 
Walking before 12 months of age 18 33 6.94* 
Talking (words) before 12 months of age 17 36 10.96" 
Talking (phrases) before 18 months of age ....- 17 36 10.96* 


* Significant at .05 level. 
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; tested 
Null hypotheses pertaining to the discrete data of this study were 


: " subjected 
by chi square for correlated samples. The continuous data were subj 
to the ¢ test for related measures. 


Finpincs 


« H Trou 
Table r reveals that significantly more members of the — T 
experienced abnormal birth conditions, bottle feeding, me wc 
early weaning (prior to 6 months of age), the early occurrence 7 ina 
diseases, early age of implementation and accomplishment of toile! 
and delay in both locomotive and communicative attempts. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF ARTICULATION 


AND NORMAL SAMPLES ON 
PRESENCE OF CONDUCT 


AND HABIT DISORDERS 


Articulation Normal 


Sample Sampl e Chi Square 
Conduct and Habit Disorders (N=70) (N=70) 


Destructiveness 


5 : 14-93 
m = 22 
structiveness 1... Ms Re TE é 47-22 
Eating and food Problems .. 0  — i 39 li 3.28 
E 9 3 5.01 
Fears ©... baryon " Sie 21 ro 1,10 
Finger-nail biting M ee 7 wy at 
Hurting pets - Manu 1 9 5.08* 
Kealousy oo, -— 6 377, 
6 i 37.60 
53 a2 15547 
27 7 2154 
30 6 10.74 
31 E 37 
6 : 2447 
sarantos 35 s 11.33 
34 15 d 
* Significant at .05 level, = 
fears, 
Table 2 indicates that destructivenes 
jealousy, 


S, cating and food problems tan- 
showing off, shyness, — in he 
significantly greater pcm 
n disorders, No significant di oblems: 
S in these psychologic pr! 
lying, and sleeplessness. 
Y report card grades in healt read 
Satisfactory scores in me e 
nt was significantly greater 


ces 


h habits, 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF ARTICULATION AND NORMAL SAMPLES ON 
EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 


Articulation Normal 
Sample Sample 


Educational Factors (N=70) (N=70) Chi Square 


Below average reading readiness status ADAN 25 ve 6.21° 
Unsatisfactory reading grade placement on 

Sehievenient E occa oa ven me nx ee rv 26 12 7.08* 
Nonpromotion to MIE à oc. earren 16 9 239 
Unsatisfactory report card grade in handwriting .. 12 7 1.52 
Unsa isfactory report card grade in health habits .. 16 3 10.29* 
Unsati actory report card grade in language .... 17 1 14.34" 
Unsati actory report card grade in reading ...... 17 8 3-04" 
Unsatisfactory report card grade in social habits . . 15 y 345 
Unsatisfactory report card grade in work habits .. 19 6 8.22* 


Om 
Significant at .05 level. 


the speech handicapped sample. No relationship was found between mem- 
bership in the articulation group and frequency of nonpromotion to grade 
two, unsatisfactory grades in handwriting or in social habits. (See Table 3.) 
Table 4 summarizes the results of the analysis of the CAT protocols. 
The articulation group exceeded to a significant degree the normal group 
in aggression, fears and anxieties, and perception of parents as authoritarian. 
he mean number of positive outcomes was significantly greater for the 


Normal children. 


'TABLE 4 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ARTICULATION AND NORMAL GROUPS ON 
THE CAT AND ON ORAL PARTICIPATION 


M,—My t p 
CAT Dynamisms 

EROR aai nriman ‘ernie aani E 1.30 3-74 BI 
Conflict between autonomy-compliance .....- «50 1.81 75 
Fears and anxieties o.oo. s -30 8.10 Sa 
Hostility directed toward parental figures ... -29 2.00 ns 
Mean no. of words per protocol ...----+--- 7:26 1.86 iod 
Orality 40 -04 ns 
Parents perceived as authoritarian ...... 1.20 4.26 .01 
Positive outcomes .. —1.26 3.04 01 
Sibling rivalry ...........0-50+5 03 62 ns 

—6.04 4.17 01 


7 PE 
Otal Oral Participation Score i. 
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FON — : tie 
The mean total oral participation score was significantly higher for t 


normal group (Table 4). There were no significant differences on the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 


Discusston 


The thesis that language problems a 
has been given empirical support (7) 
development in the light of psychoanalytic and m 


n imposition of demands for weaning and toilet train- 
© portend subsequent anxiety and personality problems 
(2, 12). An audit o ation sample reveals that 
y initiation of both wcaning and toilet traii- 
he early onset of childhood illnesses. Such a — 
to constitute negative valences in the life 


H i u- 
ater ages than did the normal sample. The artic " 
ere reported to be bottle fed; because the differenc 
between the articulation 


ymptoms in the articulation e: 
ater number of such behavior ie 
tructiveness, cating and food problems, fears, jea 


refusal to obey, showing off, shyness, temper tantrums, 
and thumb sucking, 


With regard to the inferior Status of the children in the articulation 
group in language, in health habits (which included among other items, 
the avoidance of putti : B " 


the mouth), and in oral participation; 
» In their evaluations, were influenced 


n oral component, d 
a d references to destruction, injury, an 
mutilation, their Projection of fears i 
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gaa with the articulation problem finds in the acquisition of social 
fo: an proficiencies, particularly as reinforced by parents, a modality 
gaining recognition. 
nes oe = presented diffuse, nonorganic articulation problems 
eat A the children who spoke normally in ways other than in the 
e isor Er caen The findings of this study suggest that a rela- 
Text d may exist between a nonorganic articulation disorder and psycho- 
Seed eine Two tentative hypotheses may be postulated. A nonorganic 
ig i em may be satisfying a need for the reduction of internal ten- 
ide 2 a speech disorder may arise when the mechanism of identification 
sicher cpm learnings) fails to prosper within the child whose early 
elect milieu is surcharged negatively. Additional research on the 
los ship between E diffuse nonorganic articulatory disorder and psycho- 
Ogical aspects is indicated. 
( The findings and implications of this study do serve to support Travis’ 
ea promulgation relative to the limitations of an essentially symptomatic 
Teatment approach in speech therapy. In recognition of the possible rela- 
Uonship between a nonorganic articulation problem and psychologic factors, 
it appears that an efficacious therapeutic process requires a complete and 
continuous study of the child, his total needs, his adaptive mechanisms, and 
is interpersonal relationships as well as a consideration of his articulatory 


aberrations, 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to determine if speech handicapped 
children differed from normal speaking children in ways other than in the 
Speech disorder syndrome. Data were gathered from a study of two matched 
Sroups: a control group of 70 children with normal speech and an experi- 
Mental group of 70 children with diffuse, nonorganic articulatory problems. 

Istorical case study data were secured. Projective and nonprojective test 
Tesults were analyzed for both groups. The articulation sample revealed 
More deviation in the developmental, psychosocial, and educational variables 
tested than did the normal speaking sample. The major findings were: 

p experienced significantly more 


1. Members of the articulation. grou 1 
early weaning, the occurrence 


Abnormal birth conditions, bottle feeding, i a 
°f childhood diseases during the first three years of life (a consequentia 


Period for language learning), the implementation and the accomplishment 
f toilet training at an early age, as well as delay in both locomotive and 


Communicative attempts. : 

2. The conduct and habit disorders of destructiveness, cating and food 
Problems, fears, jealousy, nervousness, disobedience, showing off, shyness, 
‘mper tantrums, and thumb sucking existed to a significantly greater extent 


'N the speech handicapped sample. 
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; d 
i i york habits, an 
Unsatisfactory report card grades in health habits, work cie nå 
. Un | 2 f 
| s as well as unsatisfactory scores on a d kie dimid 
Más found € frequently withi 
i lacement were found mor q 
reading grade p| 
i E hgures 
handicapped samp E , — 
Aggression, fears and anxieties, and perception of reet s af 
of -— A 5 
pita ten appeared significantly more often in the CA F 
as 
i i le. j 
the articulation samp -— 
The mean number of positive CAT protocol outcomes for t 
i igni y han that for the articulation group. 
sample was significantly greater than that for the ar! M" 
ici 1 d al grou 
6. The average total oral Participation scores of the eee F 
significantly greater than those of the speech handicapped group. 


ip between 
z — A ‘lationship betwee! 
The present investigation suggests the existence of a relationship 

a diffuse, nonor 


à -tors, indi- 
ganic articulatory disorder and psychosocial ipie tt 
cating a need for additional research. These findings preclude T " with 
of an essentially symptomatic treatment approach in speech thera] 
children who present diffuse, nonorganic articulatory problems. 
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SELF-CONCEPTIONS, MOTIVATIONS, AND INTER- 
PERSONAL ATTITUDES OF EARLY- AND 
LATE-MATURING GIRLS ' 


Mary Cover Jones and Paut Henry MUSSEN 
University of California, Berkeley 


“The changing body and the changing self” is a phrase associated with 
adolescent development (18). It suggests that the shaping into mature form 
of the childhood body pattern is accompanied by new self-concepts. These 
altered attitudes toward the self reflect at least in part the youth’s response 
to his physical metamorphosis. 

What “growing-up” connotes for the individual adolescent depends 
Upon a complex of psychobiological factors. One of the most important of 
these is rate of physical maturation. Adolescent growth may be relatively 
regular and even, or it may be uneven or abrupt. The timing of puberty, 
in relation to social norms of the peer group, may present problems of 
Special importance for some adolescents. 

Previous reports of systematic comparisons 
Personality characteristics of early- and late-maturing adolescents have indi- 
cated that acceleration in growth tends to carry social advantages for boys 
(9, 10) but disadvantages for girls (7). At their peak of growth, early 
Maturing girls are not only taller than their girl classmates but are actually 
taller than most of the boys in their class (14). They are conspicuously large 
at a time when physical size is not an asset for girls in our culture. Many 
girls consider tallness to be a physical stigma (15). At the end of adoles- 
a * 

" Me TAT data for this study were obtained by Harold E. Jones in connection with 
program at the Institute of Child Welfare. 


between the behavior and 
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cence the early-maturing are no [e] 1 FE- tes, but in 

the y i S l nger taller than their ‘2 "n ( » ) 
ody prop i d stocky bui 3); 
orti ey ave a broad an y 

bod roportion they tend to h E k d (1 less 
tive (in terms of current feminine standar s) than the m 

attractivi s (e the more S ender 

physique of the late-maturing. 


1 = ecause 
i i an asset b 
size and musculature 1S 
Among boys, ascendance in 


ild for 
of our cultural values and the functional advantages of such a bui 


ional 

is indi 1 servationd 

athletic prowess. This more favorable status is indicated in ob: hysically 

records for early-maturing boys, Staff members rated them n dil 

more attractive and better-groomed than the late-maturing, an diem 
situations they were more poised and matter-of-fact, and less 2 

seeking (9). 


; the 
ë 2) saw 
In contrast, both classmates (16) and adult observers (12) ; 


P in socia 
early-maturing girls as relatively submissive, listless or sony pda ad 
situations, and lacking in poise (7). Such girls have little in ec oi 
the group and seldom attain a high degree of popularity, pr 
leadership (8), 

The girls in the slower- 
more outgoing and more as 
talkative. This behavior se 


-latively 
maturing classification were seen as —— 
sured. They were eager, animated, pepp) those 
cms to be acceptable among girls re apilities 
who exhibit it are also described as confident and having A slow- 
(7). While the same characteristics of expressiveness are attribute spezitlly 
growing boys, it is associated in their case more specifically (and peste 
in later adolescence) with show-off behavior, affectation, and te 
(6, 9). or late 
ifferences in the response to early hysical 
although carly-maturing boys have da gir 
and are socially in step with girls, isolated- 
her classmates may be temporarily ! 


puberty, 
advantag 
who de 
H.E.J 


ally has interests in boys an c group 
those of her chronological Se logically 
eptive, for while she is by t years 
in her class, she is three or nental dis- 
errifying degree of developm 


ponses to the 


iven 1 
dolescent Growt 


Thematic Apperception Test, g 


sre In hig 
h Study when they were seniors 10 


: à s 
-maturing peers, they 


needs, 
f-concepts, prolonged dependency zn 


T MS . d be 
A similar TAT and late-maturing girls shoul it 


15; 
Dt from those obtained for boys. The 
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migh " ; : E 
ght be expected that early-maturing girls would reveal negative self- 


feeling : ] ; 
ling and less satisfactory interpersonal attitudes. 


PROCEDURE 

or boys, was designed to investigate 
f-conceptions, motiva- 
school sample of girls 
of their responses to 


te ED study, paralleling that f 
Bons aol tc hip between maturational status and sel 
(5). p c uem attitudes in a normal public 
the The ona ity assessment was made on the basis 
ae matic Apperception Test (TAT). 
the — ab iie girls of this investigation constitute approximately 
Stu ae at cos iem of the total sample of the Adolescent Growth 
by da s chin ura asis of their physical maturity status as determined 
Obss : wrists and hands (1). Sixteen had been among the most 
qe ims crated over a four-year period during adolescence; the other 
TAT at, ong the most consistently retarded. All of the subjects took the 
Th around age 17 when they were seniors 1n high school. 

iiw d consisted of 18 pictures: nine from the Murray set which is 
the recedit 1, 5s 6, 7BM, 10, 11, If, 15, 17): five pictures from 
—À g nera y used in 1938 when these data were collected (a man and 
n seated on a park bench; a bearded old man writing in an open 
behind a well-dressed older man; 
ving of two bearded men); and 
d child, the nave of a 
at a cross which 


PIED sullen, young man standing 
Se bone and two chairs; an abstract drav 
large oats E oe Monay series (a usps Mec 
is w rch, a dramatic view of mountains, a boy gazing 

reathed in clouds). 


The tests were administered individually. Each card was projected on 


pe ae while the subject told a story which was recorded verbatim. Stand- 
"b structions were given for the Murray cards, and subjects were asked 
Scis the feelings elicited by the other four pictures. Most of the 
s were brief. 
fans scheme involved counting the relevant nei 
samele | of the heroes of the stories, the assumption 
the 3 = has identified with the hero; the hero’s needs are the same as 
girl pun the press that impinge upon the hero are the ones that affect the 
each n ing the story. A total of 20 needs, press, and descriptive categories, 
cfined as specifically as possible, was developed in the analysis of the 
Protocols. A score for each subject for each TAT category was derived by 


x i c . B B 

An UE the number of stories in which it appeared. Table 1 presents 

ist of the categories used, together with definitions of these categories. 
sis, one of the authors (PM) and 


To test the reliability of this analy 
dently scored 15 complete protocols (300 


eds, press, and 
being that the 


another psychologist? indepen 


fees, 

2 » T : : 
t "n are indebted to Dr. Virginia B. Ware for her participation 1n this aspect of the 
study, 
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stories). The percentage of interrater agreement was go, computed by the 
usual formula (number of agreements divided by number of agreements 
plus number of disagreements). 

In order to eliminate bias, the scoring used in the present study was 


done “blind,” that is, independently of knowledge of the subject’s matura 
tional status. 


Resutts 


Frequency distributions of the scores of all subjects were made for all 
the TAT variables. Each distribution was then dichotomized at the point 
which most nearly enabled the Placing of half of the 34 subjects above; 
and half of them below, the dividing point. Subjects having scores above 
this point were considered high in this particular variable; those with 
BORES below this point were considered low in this variable. 

Table 1 lists the TAT variables together with the number of late- and 
carly-maturers with high scores in each variable. The exact probabilities 
of obtaining these distributions of high and low scores in the two grouPs 
(or all other possible more extreme sets), calculated in accordance Wit 
Fisher’s method (3), are given in the fourth column. The last column gives 


h loni : oe 
: e levels of Significance of the differences between early- and late-maturiDE 
OyS on these same v 


3. The early- and Jate ps among the late-maturing ji- 
-mat : E Auto 
omy 1, suggesting a reir ted boys differ significantly on ? ^7 ^. 


: ate- 
maturing. Y dor stronger dependency needs in the 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF EARLY- AND LATE-MATURERS SCORING HIGH 
IN TAT VARIABLES 


High Early- High Late- P 
TAT Variable ( with Definition) Maturers Maturers P (boys) + 
Negative Characteristics is described in negative 
terms (e.g, imbecile, weakling, fanatic) .....--- 3 13 002.01 
Dominance 1—H forced by parents to do 
something he doesn't want to... isse 2 7 .08 «09 
p Dominance 2—H prevented by parents from 
doing something he wants to ... se 3 6 — -— 
P Dominance ;—Total instances of H's being forced 
by parents to do something and/or prevented 
om doing something -++ +sssetsttrrrrttn 4 10 .07 wit 
P Rejection—H rejected, scorned, or disapproved 
y parents or authorities 3 7 2I -03 
n Aggression 1—H is aggressive in physical, 
asocia] way serem neissa aie KREGS Ersa em nmn n 8 9 — 02° 
n Aggression 2—H is mad at someone, argues ...- 12 14 — aot 
n Aggression 3—Total of all H's aggressive actions 5 8 — 4o* 
J n Autonomy 1—H leaves home... 8 10 — .20 
n Autonomy 2—H disobeys or defies parents ...-- 4 5 = AI 
? Autonomy 3—Total of instances in which hero 
leaves and/or defies his parents... 5 7 — 2 
? Affiliation 1—H establishes good relations 
with his parents c.i 9 8 — = 
n Affiliation 2— falls in love, has a 
J romance, marries «iss II 7 .08 .05* 
( n Affiliation 3— Total instances in which H estab- 
lishes and/or maintains friendly relations ...... 7 6 — mi^ 
n Succorance—H feels helpless, sceks 
aid or sympathy ... e 5 10 a6 06 
P Nurturance 1—H is helped, encouraged, or 8 
given something by parents ..... s 6 5 7 undc Unis 
b Nurturance 2—H is helped, encouraged, or given 16 o3 
T something by someone else (not parents) ...--+- 5 10 : P 
” Achievement—H attempts to attain a high " ED 
goal or do something creditable ....-. coc z 13 9 
n Recognition—H secks fame and/or high a 
Prestige SEARS conors tree cie eaii HR Barreto tres 3 12 0I = 
Denial of Feeli i ici 
"eeling—S states that picture elicits 
f ng- ate: pi ES " = P. 


no thoughts or feelings 5... 


| 
* Differences are in the opposite direction for boys as compared with girls. 
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igni in one 
5. Similar results for boys and girls in p Nurturance Le asp cat 
] able for boys) may also be interpreted as indirect indications 
dentem needs in the late-maturing. "t. 
The chief differences between the sexes are as follows: 


ing girls 
1. With respect to n Aggression more early- than goce d. 75d 
show "argumentative aggression," but the two groups of ada + than late- 
in physical aggression. On the other hand, morc —€— 8 
maturing boys show high degrees of both kinds of aggression 1 ve) higher 
2. On one category of n Affiliation (involving romantic love duce 
proportions of high scores are shown for early-maturing girls a nen 
with their late-maturing peers. The differences between the eapy MR 
and the late-maturing boys are in the opposite direction for this ee 
3. The variables n Achievement and m Recognition. do p the late- 
Late the two groups of boys. Among girls scores arc higher Qr 
maturing, very significantly so in the case of n Recognition. ug 
4. Denial of feeling does not differentiate early- and late-maturing 


girls 
but tends to yield higher scores for early-maturing boys. 


Discussion 
The failure 


LE: oe S »ecially 
of the TAT data to support observational findings, es} 
with reference 


counte 
to the variable, negative ch atic 
for in a number of ways. Some w. 

fantasies and manifest behavior o 
tively related (11). If we assume 
further explanation would be nee 


aracteristics, might be cdi 
riters report that in many ipid nega 
perate independently and are e LAM no 
this to be the case for our subjec 4 the 
ded. But there is also evidence from 


; ay 
A shavior m 
literature that, for some Sroups, TAT findings and overt hakas n, since 
be congruent (4). Our data on boys are in line with this assumption ally 
according to Observatio 


ring 
P -matu 
quite different, however. The an rvers On 
ratings from both peers and adult obse t bette! 
many characteristics, But i appear to be somewha vers 
scr 
discrepancy between ob part! 
derived from the pe , average 


an è 
! records represented ears 


; y 
€n over a period of time (from 11 to 17 ? 


were collected at the end of this period. 


Girls who enter puberty early would be expected to have more 
in personal-social relations 


: ` gro 
when they are out of phase with their & 
However, after the Peer g 


difficulties 
up 


bc 
" T you. 
roup "catches up," these difficulties W ies, and 
i i ; i ancies, ^ 
reduced. By the end of senior high school maturational discrepa possible 
social distance due to this factor, would be less marked. It is also be 
that even a slight improv 


E an 
ement in status would bolster morale 
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reflected in a projective technique designed to register attitudes and self- 
concepts. 

There is some slight evidence of a trend toward improved social status 
for the early-maturing in observational ratings over the seven-year period. 
Twenty-five items concerned with appearance, emotional tone, social partici- 
pation, responsiveness, and assurance Were used in the comparison. Three 
of these reflected an improved status at the twelfth grade level for early- 
Maturing girls (2). In two of these, "laughing" vs. “sober” and “sociable” 
Vs. "unsociable," the accelerated girls, while still rated lower than the 
late-maturing, had improved sufficiently so that the differences between 
the two groups were no longer significant. But for one important character- 
istic, “popular” vs. “unpopular,” the average ratings for the accelerated 
girls were now actually slightly higher than for the late-maturing, though 
the differences were not significant. This last year at high school was the 
only period when the early-maturing girls were rated by observers as above 
average in popularity. 

It is conceivable that other improvements in social relationships were 
undetected because of the “halo effect” which, in spite of precautions, may 
have influenced observers who had rated these same adolescents in earlier 
Years. It is not unlikely that if these girls of more mature status had been 
Observed in social groups of their own choosing (presumably outside of 
School) the behavior picture might have been morc favorable. 

It may be noted that over the seven-year period the observational records 
Teceived little corroboration from a self-report inventory (17)- Although 
differences were not consistent in all categories, the early-maturing girls 
tended to score more favorably than the slow-maturing on “total adjust- 
Ment,” and also on family adjustment and feelings of personal adequacy. 

hese data from the self-report inventory seem to be generally consistent 
With the findings from the TAT. 

However, v may note that in both the inventory and the TAT the 
Carly-maturing girls appear in a somewhat better light than in their reputa- 
tion scores or in ratings by adult observers. In. some individual cases 3 
favorable self-report score should not be taken at face value, in view of the 
tendency for some individuals to cover up or deny their deficiencies. 

The only other variable which yields a significant difference between 
maturity groups is the category 7 Recognition, arcem d Vos 
Manifesting a greater desire for personal recognition. pet s je 
” Achievement, though not showing significant differences, tend to supp ' 
these findings. Other data for this group of girls would lead us to expec 


i i i ition. Late- 
this relationship between maturity status and desire for recognit Li 
y adult observers as attaining higher prestige, 


nd having greater stimulus value than their 
í i ;ioned more fre uently in 
€arly-maturing peers (7). They were also mentio! q y 


the high school daily paper over 2 three-year period and were clected to 
More offices in extra-curricular activities (8). The late-maturing girls’ lead- 


the 


Maturing girls were rated b 
show; š 
owing more leadership, à 
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5; ial 
ership abilities, their greater social participation, and their koci 
success may have been more closely related to desires for ps 
achievement in the social sphere than to a need for affiliation P 2 "e 

It should be noted that, among boys, n Achievement and n ec pei 
were not significantly associated with rate of physical ee aie 
this is due to the fact that for boys in our culture the pressures to Lowe 
for achievement and personal recognition are powerful and pene 
hence, the boy's physical status may have little influence on his acqui 


S 
E m4 s ressure: 
of strong achievement and recognition needs. Since these cultural p 

are undoubtedly less severe for girls, 


may be more influenced by such facto 
As we have pointed out in an ea 


tween physical status and psycholo; 
means simple. 


tionship is eve 
reported in th 
tive self-conce 
must be inter; 
to be significa 
logical and s 


the strength of these personal = 
rs as rate of physical maturation. - 
rlier article (10), the eng: no 
gical characteristics in boys M T ie 
The evidence of the present study indicates that t ;nalysis 
n morc complex in the case of girls. While the TAT d 
is study suggests that early-maturing girls have papi a 
Pts and fewer needs for personal recognition, the eae 
Preted very cautiously. Since only two variables were cho- 
ntly related to physical status, it is obvious that many m in 
ocial factors are more important than rate of R 
determining girls’ self-concepts and personality characteristics. Further girls 
these data, considered together with the data from earlier studies on m 
(7, 8), suggest that the rate of maturation may affect overt behavior 


* — 
ies e E i ctory 
covert characteristics in different—sometimes seemingly contradi 
Ways. 


means 
been 


: hysi 
y early are out of step P Pocially 
is wou 
: Y adolescence. We have assumed that ra al data 
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"High school is not a pleasant memory. I felt remote from my mother. If 
I could have talked to her, it would have helped" (a slow-maturer). 


"I wasn't very happy in adolescence. My father was out of work. I felt 
inferior outside my own circle of friends—I always aimed to please” (a very 
popular late-maturing girl). 

“I was slightly rattle-brained" (a popular late-maturing girl). 

“I didn't have much fun in high school. I look forward to more happi- 
ness now than I did when I was in high school. I was an ugly duckling" 
(a slow-maturer who ascribed many negative characteristics to the hero). 


“I seemed to be separated from friends in high school. I’m more outgoing 
now, less cautious and fearful" (accelerated girl). 


“I was overweight and sensitive about it—now I take things more for 
granted” (accelerated girl). 

“I had a feeling of being different when growing up" (accelerated). 

“I felt stupid in school” (accelerated girl). 

“I was very lacking in self-confidence in high school" (accelerated girl). 


"I'm more optimistic now. I didn't know many people in high school. 
I would make an effort to get on with people if I had it to do over again” 
(accelerated). 


Feelings of inadequacy and isolation are expressed by these girls and 
they are attributed to lack of mental ability, financial difficulties, separation 
from parents, poor social status, overweight, and unattractiveness. They 
are about equally common among those whose maturational status was 
at one extreme or the other. 

It is obvious that the findings for this specific group of girls need to 
be particularized for each individual. These results might be modified 
also for girls in another geographical area or social level or in another 
generation. It is possible that school and community programs may be able 
to de-emphasize maturational status by providing an easier access to mixed 
Social groups through classroom, extra-curricular, and recreational activities 
which cut across age classifications. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to investigate the relationship between 
maturational status and TAT scores for a group of physically-accelerated 
as contrasted with a group of slow-developing girls from a normal classroom 
Sample. The TAT protocols of 34 17-year-old girls—16 who had been con- 
Sistently accelerated and 18 who had been consistently retarded—were 
analyzed according to a scoring scheme involving 20 needs, press, and 
descriptive categories. i 

The scores of early- and late-maturing in each of the categories were 
compared. Farlier reports (7, 8) had indicated that girls who reach puberty 
Carly are likely to be socially disadvantaged, at least until the rest of their 
age group “catch up” with them. It was assumed that this social disad- 
Vantage would be reflected in the TAT protocols and that differences 
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A REINTERPRETATION OF THE BARKER, DEMBO, 
AND LEWIN STUDY OF FRUSTRATION 
AND REGRESSION 


Joun M. Davis 


Yale University School of Medicine 


Barker, Dembo, and Lewin’s (BDL) classic study of frustration and re- 
gression (1) has been widely discussed in psychological literature. Child 
and Waterhouse (CW) reinterpreted the experiment and have come to 
Conclusions which differ from those of the original authors (2). In the 
Present paper further analysis of the data will be presented in an attempt 
to evaluate the two interpretations. 

BDL feel that psychological development can be characterized by struc- 
tural changes in the life space such that there is increased differentiation 
of the person into subsystems and a change of organization of the person 
So that the subsystems are hierarchically related to one another rather than 
related by simple interdependence. BDL define regression as a primitiviza- 
"on of behavior: the subject's behavior becomes less organized and more 
like that of a less mature person. The BDL definition of regression differs 
therefore from the psychoanalytic definition in that the behavior elicited 
after frustration need not be specific responses that have been earlier mani- 
fested and abandoned by the organism. In the experiment 30 children 
(ages 3 to 5) were allowed to play with “average” desirable toys during 
à free play period. The next day they were allowed to play with some 
very desirable toys, but then both the toys of the first period and the children 
Were moved to another part of the room and a wire screen partition was 
Owered so the children could see the very desirable toys, but could play 
9^ly with those toys they had played with in the first situation. During 
doth the free play and the frustration period the subject’s behavior was 
"ecorded; later it was analyzed into a number of categories. The subject's 
Play was rated on a constructiveness scale. The constructiveness scale 
measured the degree of organization, maturity, and differentiation of the 
rab qt correlates highly with mental age and chronological age. The con- 
s; Ctiveness of the play of children in the frustration situation was con- 

iderably lower than that in the free play situation. . 

_In the analysis of the behavior of the children BDL differentiate between 
Primary and secondary play. In primary play the child seems (to the ob- 
Server) to be entirely absorbed in the play; in secondary play the child 
: Playing but also doing something else at the same time. The construc- 
"Veness of secondary play is considerably lower than that of primary play. 

Barker, Dembo, and Lewin interpret the experimental results in terms 
°f their theoretical position outlined above. They feel that tension caused 
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vidual differences in the free play situation. Hence, the CW interpretation 
seems more reasonable intuitively, but their argument could be countered 
by the BDL group. What is needed to differentiate the two interpretations 
is more evidence. 


PROBLEM 


In their original paper, BDL give the score each subject made in each 
content category (1, Table 1, p. 85; Table 6, p. 119; Table 7, p. 123; 
Table 8, p. 133; p. 135: Table 9, p. 142; Table 20, p. 191; Table 21, pp. 
191-192). It is possible, therefore, to go to these original data and analyze 
them in new ways. 

The BDL interpretation and the CW interpretation would predict dif- 
ferent correlations between these content categories. According to the BDL 
interpretation, those categories which are related to the strength of frustra- 
ton would be negatively related to constructiveness, The BDL interpre- 
tation would therefore predict that the categories of mood satisfaction- 
Unsatisfaction index! and escape behavior would correlate negatively with 
constructiveness. The CW interpretation would predict that those categories 
Which imply the strongest interference states would correlate negatively 
With constructiveness, specifically, that the category of barrier behavior 
Would correlate negatively with constructiveness. Barrier behavior would 
imply a strong interference state because it indicates that the subjects were 
Concerned with the very desirable toys behind the barrier. 


MeriHop 


Rank order correlations were calculated from the scores of each subject 
On each of five content categories. Each category was correlated with every 
Other category. The matrix of correlations is listed in Table r. The relia- 
bility of the various behavioral rating categories could not be calculated 
from the data available in the BDL report. 


Resutts 


An inspection of the table of correlations shows that only those correla- 


tions predicted by the CW interpretation correlate significantly with con- 
Structiveness. Barrier behavior correlates —-39 with constructiveness and 
—.50 with maximum constructiveness. None of the correlations predicted 
Y the BDL interpretations was significant: escape behavior correlated 
With constructiveness (—.17) and maximum constructiveness (—.06), and 
mood index correlated with constructiveness (+ 
ae, 


1 : : "o 
" BDL construct the mood satisfaction-unsatisfac à 3 
Ne following categories: singing and humming, friendly conversations, happy actions, 


Unhappy actions, restless actions, knocking and kicking. "The criteria for these categories 
and the construction of the index are discussed by BDL (1, pp- 187-204). 
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indican rutfulnes of predicting child behavior from family variables is 
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clinical use. The three major attitudes jt purports to measure fall under 
the subscale headings of Dominant, Possessive, and Ignoring. Thus far, the 
sensitivity of the scale has been demonstrated in differentiating mothers 
of problem children from mothers of nonproblem children. The usefulness 
of the scale in differentiating less extreme cases, that is, parents of children 
not undergoing psychiatric treatment, is tested in the present study. More 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

At the outset of the study, 20 children attending the University of 
Arkansas Nursery School served as Ss. By the end of the study, the normal 
Process of attrition left completed data on 16 children. Eight Ss were males, 
ranging in age from 3-4 to 5-0, with a mean age of 4-2 (computed in years 
and months). The eight female Ss also had an age range from 3-4 to 5-0, 
With a mean age of 4-4. The educational and socioeconomic backgrounds 
of the parents were fairly homogeneous, most of them of professional 
middle class. 


Procedure 

Each parent was given the USC Parent Attitude Survey (13). The 
Dominant subscale served as the predictor measure. The parents were in- 
formed that the survey was part of a nation-wide study to investigate 
Sectional differences in child-training attitudes. They seemed satisfied with 
the explanation and cooperated fully with the project. Anonymity was as- 
Sured them by the use of coded numbers in place of their signatures. The 
Survey was administered and collected by the director of the nursery school, 
Who had known each parent for at least six months. 

Each child was observed individually at five-minute time intervals, ap- 
Proximately once every 10 days through a period of 15 weeks, resulting in 
à total of 50 minutes of observation per child. The children were observed 
in the mornings between 11:00 and 11:50, the free-activity period in the 
Nursery school program. The observations followed a prearranged schedule 
to insure that each child was observed throughout the entire period and 
Never more than once at the same time of the period. 

The observer was equipped with two concealed stop watches. One ran 
Continuously for the five-minute time interval and the other watch ran 
Only at the time the child was in contact with an adult. At the end of a 
day’s observation, the observer made notations on the nature of the adult 
Contacts and other qualitative remarks on the children’s behavior. Since 
the children were accustomed to adults about them (the nursery school 
Provides training facilities for University students), they did not show 
‘ny unusual curiosity toward the observer, and, in fact, gave no indication 
that they were aware of being under any special form of observation. To 
assist in achieving this desired end, the observer spent a few days in the 
Play area before beginning the formal observations. 


Resutts 


f Regarding the first hypothesis investigated, the two dominance scores 
.9r each set of parents were added together and a combined single dom- 
ance score determined. These combined scores ranged from 233 to 304. 
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(in minutes) spent in adult contact was determined for each group, and 
the difference between group means was tested for significance by the 
# test. Summary data for this analysis appear in Table 2. 

The results support the second hypothesis (t = 3.2, p < .05, two-tailed 
test). Children with parents reflecting large differences on a dominance 
attitude scale displayed more adult avoidance behavior than children with 
Parents reflecting small differences on a dominance attitude scale. 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF CHILDREN'S AVOIDANCE BEHAVIOR: GROUPS DETERMINED 
BY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PARENTAL DOMINANCE SCORES 


Group Mean (min.) SD t 
I Children of parents with large differences (V=4) .... 5.8 I.I 
; : : 3:2* 
Il Children of parents with small differences (N=4) .... 15.0 4-9 


* p< .o5 (two-tailed test). 


Discussion 


Two pertinent questions may be raised concerning the first hypothesis. 
The first question regards the sex of the parents. Are the dominance atti- 
tudes of mothers better predictors of their children’s avoidance behavior 
than the dominance attitudes of fathers? The second question regards 
the sex pairing of parent and child. For example, are the dominance atti- 
tudes of mothers better predictors of avoidance behavior for daughters 
than for sons? These questions are discussed below. 

An analysis of the data revealed no difference in predictive value be- 
tween mothers’ dominance attitudes and fathers’ dominance attitudes. In 
both cases, the difference in avoidance scores between children with parents 
in the first and fourth quartiles and children with parents in the second 
and third quartiles was in the predicted direction and significant at the 
:10 level (two-tailed test). As indicated in the results section, the difference 
15 significant at the .o5 level when the dominance attitude scores are com- 

ined for parents. A further analysis also failed to disclose a closer parent 
attitude - child behavior relationship when parent and child are paired by 
Sex, The dominance attitudes of both mother and father apparently affected 
the child about the same irrespective of the sex of the child. ' 

A similar breakdown was made on the second hypothesis. Again the 
Predictive value of dominance attitude scores was not enhanced either when 
the sex of the parents was considered separately or when pairings were 
Made between parent and like-sex child. 

. The data were inspected to determine if 
highest difference scores on the attitude scale 
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A STUDY OF THE VALIDITY OF PARENT 
ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT 


Donatp A. LETON 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The influence of parents’ attitudes on the social and emotional develop- 
ment of children has long been recognized. Extensive programs of parent 
education are being conducted through the schools, clinics, and hospitals; 
yet seldom, if ever, are these programs evaluated in terms of the changes 
Produced in parents’ attitudes or in children’s adjustment. The present-day 
confusion among parents on such important Variables as permissiveness, 
control, and discipline seems to reflect the lack of definitive research in 
this area. 

The most extensive work in this area has been in the development of 
the Parent Behavior Rating Scale at the Fels Research Institute by Champ- 
ney (3). This was subjected to further analysis by Baldwin, Kalhorn, and 
Breese (1) who have published a manual for its use. Shoben (6) and 
Wheeler (7) have constructed inventories for the measurement of parent 
attitudes and have carried out subsequent standardization and validation 
studies. Radke’s (5) study on parental authority and Bornston’s research 
(2) on children’s aggression represent two attempts to study certain aspects 
of parent-child relationships. A recent study by Gordon (4) tested the 
validity of Shoben’s scale with mothers of deaf children. Although this is 
not a comprehensive review of the literature on parent attitudes, it is repre- 


sentative of the research which has been done. 


PROBLEM 


Most personality and attitude scales are validated through the use of 


clinical or criterion groups. The items subsequently included in the scale are 
chosen for their power to discriminate between the criterion groups. This 
method does not establish item or test validity for “normal” test populations, 
ie. for those subjects who would not ordinarily be classified into the cri- 
terion groups. 
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The present study represents an investigation into the validity of ‘agen 
attitude measurement. The two instruments which were used in t det 
periment were Shoben's Parent Attitude Survey (PAS) and the wri "€ 
revision of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) for parents. 
Both of these inventories were originally validated through the use of o 
terion groups. The attitudes of parents of problem children and of pn 
of nonproblem children were contrasted in the validation of the PAS. - 
validation studies of the MTAI contrasted teachers with desirable and unde- 
sirable teacher-pupil relationships, v 

The revision of the MTAI for the measurement of parent an 
(PAI) in this study was accomplished as follows: Of the 150 items in the 
scale, it was found that 118 could readily be indentified as “attitudes toward 
children.” These items were reworded by changing “pupils” to “children, 


: : i» in the 
"teacher" to "parent," etc. The items were then keyed and scored in 
same manner as for teachers, 


Procepure 


The PAS and the PAI were administered to a representative sample of 
ngeles, California,? obtained as follows: Alp ns 
names were obtained for all of the eque 
he eighth grade at the two cooperating ", of 
selected from these lists to provide a "UA alt 
Sroom, or approximately 20 at each grade gt 

rom the alphabetical listings varied with ee 
rst grade, rst, 6th, rith , . ., and for the v" 
* + fame from each list. This procedure ai was 
al population of parents since no attempt ages 
hose children had not yet attained school 

ad already completed junior high school. ries 
ents were requested to respond to the pora 
answer sheets, and questionnaires were distr! d to 
) mothers of the P.T.A. Parents were requeste n- 
respond to the inventories independently and asked not to discuss OT S: 

Pare responses until they had returned the materials. There were iz 
parents who participated in the Survey, of which 248, or 88 per cent, yn 
complete pairs (see Table 1). The percentage of ae was approximate 
78 per cent. 


The mean age of the mothers in 
the sample was 39.2 (SD, 92^ 
of the fathers, 39.1 (SD, 6.9). The average educational attainment 


EJ 


t 


TES x itude 
1 Appreciation 15 expressed for Permission from the authors to use the Parent Aw 
Survey and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory in this study. 


Piae .ntary 

2 The writer is indebted to the Parent-Teacher Associations of Richmond Elemen id 
School and the Junior High School of El Segundo, California, for their approY? 
assistance in conducting this study. 2 
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TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONDENTS 


Number Per Cent 


Category 
Mothers responded, fathers nonrespondent .. 17 6 
Mothers responded, no father present in home ... 6 3 
Fathers responded, mothers nonrespondent or test data invalid .... 4 1 
Mother-father pairs, test data complete (124 pags) inm 248 88 
Mother-father pairs, test data incomplete 5... 8 3 
Total! 2-5 € 285 100 


parents exceeded the thirteenth year (13.2) and ranged from the seventh 
grade level to the Ph.D. The average number of children was 2.9, with 


à range from 1 to 5. 


RrsuLTS 


It was first determined whether a significant relationship existed between 
the distributions of attitude scores for the two instruments. The correlation 
coefficient between the PAS and the PAI scores was found to be —.06. 
'The negative coefficient is appropriate since poor attitudes are indicated 
by high scores on the PAS and by low scores on the PAI, and favorable 
attitudes, conversely. The magnitude of the relationship, however, is not 
significant and it is concluded that the two instruments are essentially un- 
related in their measurement of parent attitudes. 

"The correlation. between mother and father scores for the 124 pairs 
on the PAS was 43, on the PAI, .42, both coefficients significant at the .o1 
level. 

It was next determined whether mothers had more favorable attitudes 
toward children than did fathers. The summary statistics are shown in 
Table 2. The differences between mothers’ and fathers’ scores on the two 


TABLE 2 


MEANS AND VARIANCES FOR PAS AND PAI DISTRIBUTIONS 
(124 Mother-Father Pairs) 


VARIANCE 


MEAN Mean 
Instrument Mothers Fathers Difference Mothers Fathers 
BAS nuu wu: TET 329.7 332.5 —2.8 491 366 
Dr M —— M 78.5* 73-9" —4.6 585 685 


* In order to eliminate negative scores, a constant of 75 was added to each PAI score. 
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inventories were tested by a simple analysis of variance. The a 

of homogeneity of variance was found to be tenable. Although t ire 

differences were in favor of ir te on both instruments, the mag 
ifferences was not significant. 

" Fa a of 404 children E represented in the study, of whom us 

were of school age. It was possible to obtain adjustment ratings ws 

of the school-age children from their teachers. Ratings were not obtai 


for children in high school, or in private or parochial schools. The distribu- 
tion of ratings is given in Table Be 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADJUSTMENT RATINGS 


Personal, Social, and E. ‘motional 
Rating 


Adjustment N 
SE IN 
E esos DID Pec NN we 36 
Bi x VE MN 7 
gi Average to above SGEE uc uou os 61 
Ws Average to below LAT MED 36 
5 « Barely adequate |... Baise xU EN S 18 
6. Poor or unsatisfactory |... dd 


r this 
cy or reliability of the teachers ratings, and jd 17 
reason only the extreme ratings were used in further analyses. For t 
children who received “6” p 


; Ee d; 
atings there were 14 families represe S There 
the 36 children who received “g” ratings there were 25 families. 


prep. A just 
Were no families in which two siblings were at opposite extremes of a n 
ment; the intermediate ratings for siblings were not considered. The c ces 
Parison of the two Parents groups is Presented in Table 4. The differen 


Child I 
Adjustment PAS PA "m 

Rating N Parent N Mean sp Mean 

248 

Po gap. 36 Mothers |. AS sues. 328.3  4ro 91.3 207 
Bs isoueezs 17 Mothers .. 14 32 ¥ 769 ^ 5 
I 36 Fathers 19 BD 8 23: 

mone aS Vc 23 327.2 21.8 79 28.2 
Ü imas 17 Fathers 14 326.2 26.4 76.4 


DONALD A. LETON 


between the mean scores of parents of children with good adjustment 
ratings and of parents of children with poor adjustment ratings were not 
significant for either of the attitude inventories, as tested by analysis of 
variance. 

The data permitted a test of a widely accepted concept in child develop- 
ment that parental agreement has a favorable effect on a child’s adjustment 
and that parental disagreement has an unfavorable effect. The differences 
between the individual mother and father scores on the PAS and PAI 
were computed for the 39 pairs at the two extremes of child adjustment. 
The differences on both instruments were then combined into a single 
discrepancy score to determine whether the parents of the poorly adjusted 
children had a wider discrepancy, or "difference-in-attitude," score than 
did the parents whose children received the best adjustment ratings. 

It can be seen in Table 5 that there is a greater discrepancy between 
the attitude scores of parents of poorly adjusted children than between 
parents of well adjusted children. The difference is significant (t = 6.23, 


P « .o01). 


TABLE 5 
ATTITUDE DISCREPANCY SCORES OF MOTHER-FATHER PAIRS 


Discrepancy SCORES 


Child Adjustment Rating Number of Pairs Mean SD 

A) aiaia SAGE ER 25 36.5 23.8 

Ln vateasiodt det eame 14 55-4 23.9 
SUMMARY 


Shoben’s Parent Attitude Survey and a revision of the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory were administered to a representative sample 
of parents of children in kindergarten through the eighth grade. A sum- 
mary of the findings follows: 

1. There was no significant relationship between scores on the two atti- 
tude inventories. 

2. There was a significant similarity between mother and father atti- 
tudes toward children within a given family. 

3. Although mothers obtained more favorable scores than did fathers 
on both instruments, the differences were not significant. 


4. There was no significant difference between the attitude scores of 
parents whose children received ratings of “excellent adjustment” and those 
whose children received “poor adjustment” ratings. 
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5. There was a wider disagreement in attitudes between mothers and 
fathers of poorly adjusted children than between mothers and fathers of 
well adjusted children. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL STATUS OF TWO GROUPS OF 
INFANTS RELEASED FOR ADOPTION! 


D. Bruce Garpner az d MARrYBELLE K. SwickR 
Child Development Research Laboratories, lowa State College 


A research project undertaken by the Child Development Research 
Laboratories in 1955 had as its central objective the investigation of the 
effects of home management house experience on the development of in- 
fants. A discussion of the theoretical bases of the research has been presented 
earlier (3), and will not be included here. 

In the over-all research project, various measurements of development 
and adjustment are being made at each of seven specified age levels during 
the first two years of life. Infants who live in a college home management 
house are compared, with respect to these measurements, with infants who 
live in private foster homes, and also with infants who live in their 
own parental homes from the time of birth. In order to make valid 
and meaningful comparisons of these three groups of infants, and relate 
these comparisons to the experimental conditions which define each of 
the groups, it is of fundamental importance to establish the degree of 
comparability of the groups before they are exposed to the unusual mother- 
ing experiences. This report describes the developmental status of the sub- 
jects at the time they were first inducted into the project, prior to being 
Subjected to the experimental conditions under investigation. 

There are obvious Practical justifications for making the comparisons 
reported here, for the reasons explained above. In addition, there are pos- 
Sibly some theoretical implications which go beyond the demands of our 
Project. The fundamental question of differences in genetic endowment 


MÀ 

1 Journal Paper No. J-3447 of the Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment 
Station, Ames, Iowa, Project No. 1299. Acknowledgement is due the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund for partial financial support, and the staff of the Iowa Children's Home 
Society for their cooperation. 
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n e who 
infants whose mothers release them for adoption and "es 
Mer to complete families is raised here. The existence of cons which 
oe as a function of legitimacy of birth, and the v erbe ami 
is such possible differences may be modifiable by dx a di 
ences, will remain open questions in the absence of de i cedit m 
the specific variable of legitimacy. However, the i-em “rental design 
jects for the groups in this study, and the over-all exper moe et 
involved, may enable us to make some tentative. statements Oi 
genetic factors in the development of adopted children. 


Description oF THE Susy ects 


are sub- 
In this report Group A includes 37 infants who subsequently 


H » college 
jected to residence in a home management housc for a period igen 44 
quarter, or about three months, prior to adoption. Group who reside 
infants of comparable background to those in Group A; -: efore being 
in private homes with foster parents for a period of time ^ d. mothers 
adopted. Infants in both of these groups are born to Wei aos for the 
and released for legal adoption purposes. The selection of infa Children § 
home management house was made by the staff of the Iowa doption of 
Home Society, which agency supervised the placement and a A an 
the infants. The only basis of discrimination between Groups 


i : ; "E : he time 
was the practical consideration of availability of infants at d 
college quarter began. 


A third group, C 
plete families and 
mothering experien 

All of the subje 
tions they were b 


cach 


into com 
» is made up of 47 infants who were born norms d 
who will, presumably, be subjected only to 
ces in their own natural homes. n dom excep” 
cts were born in the State of Iowa, and with obvious 
orn in Des Moines hospitals. Infants with any 


body 
; : imbs oF 
congenital defects such as spastic paralysis, malformations of = exclu d. 
organs, micro- or hydrocephaly, or serious sensory defects, wet "e being 
Only fullterm infants Were accepted, the criterion for "full-te 
a minimum birth weight of 5 pounds. 
TABLE 1 
TION 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE IN DAYS AT TIME OF EXAMINATIO? 
TA 
Mares FEMALES pe pea 
rang 
N Range Mean N Range Mean N Rune 79 
ái 
-72 x 
Group A ... 21 7-59 27.1 16 4-72 29.0 37 wir ay 
GroupB .... 21 8-64 30.6 23 7-75 273 44 3T 
GroupC ... 25 21-92 39.5 


18-9 
22 18-57 342 47 
Total 
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The sex distribution within groups was controlled as rigidly as prac- 
ticable within the limits of availability of infants, and the desirability of 
including as many subjects as possible. However, the rigid contro! of this 
variable was thought to be a less vital consideration than maintenance of 
reasonably good sized groups, since sex differences were not the prime 
variable under consideration. Table 1 reveals the degree to which the three 
groups and the total were comparable with respect to relative proportions 
of males and females. 

In attempting to determine the comparability of the three groups, a most 
important consideration is that of the age at which the measurements were 
taken. Efforts were made to control the examination age, by limiting the 
enrollment of subjects to those under three months of age, and by attempt- 
ing to test them as near as possible to the 30th day following birth. For 
reasons of scheduling and practical considerations in the placement of in- 
fants in the home management houses and foster homes, it was impossible 
to control this variable as well as would have been desired. Table 1 pro- 
vides data showing the mean ages and age ranges at time of examination, 
for the three groups and also for sexes. 

The mean ages for males and females were not significantly different, 
either within any group or for the combined groups. However, a comparison 
of the three groups without regard to sex revealed that Group C infants 
were significantly older than were those in the other two groups (F = 
3.686, significant at the .05 level with 2 and 127 df). This difference neces- 
sitated a statistical control of the age variable in order to analyze the data 
for comparative developmental status of the three groups. 

Table 2 provides information on two measurements of gross body devel- 
opment at birth, those of weight and length. The sex difference in birth 
length approaches significance at the .05 level (F — 3.788 with 1 and 123 
df). Analysis of variance was used to test the significance of differences 
among groups, as well as between sexes, for both weight and length at 
birth. However, none of the F ratios, other than that for sex difference in 
length, was near significance at the .o5 level, and they are not shown. 


n 


TABLE 2 


PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS AT BIRTH 


MALES FEMALES ToTaL 
Weight Length Weight Length Weight Length 
N (kg) (cem) N (kg) (em) N (kg) (cem. 
GroupA .... 21 3.40 50.84 19 331 50.67 36 3.36 5077 
GroupB .... 20 341 51.98 22 3.44 51.35 42 3.42 5101.65 
Groupe xe 24  3.5t 51.57 22 3.20 49.68 46 3.37 50.66 
Total 65 344 51.46 S9 332 50.55 124 3-39 51.03 
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— ith the 

Similarly, interaction effects of sexes. and groups Were = E 
F test end were found to be negligible for both varan a diatrician was 

A thorough medical examination by the consulting E "err. screen- 
made prior to induction of each infant into the research. wind condi: 
ing examination eliminated any infants with marked pa hysical status 
tions, the net effect was to restrict the range of variation in p aril plus 
among the subjects. The nature of the medical examination days) was 
the fact that the average age of infants in Groups A and B En aiea 
considerably lower than that for Group C (31 days) when A ult an 
records were taken, made statistical comparison of the groups diffic 
hazardous. ] . f the areas 

A simple tabulation of Positive medical findings in each ke sensory 
included in the pediatric report (including body temperature, skin, ep 
organs, nose and throat, abdomen, heart, lungs, genitals, body postar jies: 
general nutritional status) revealed the following incidence of ano! Group 
Group A, 46; Group B, 40; Group C, 33. In terms of percentages, cent of 
A, which included 30 per cent of the cases, accounted for 39 Pd: per 
the anomalies, Group B, with 35 per cent of the cases, contributed 33 


“puted 
ribute 
C, with 35 per cent of the cases, cont 


Id 
ortions WOU 


nge 
ide ran; 
Bless, for at least two reasons. First, the w lies" 


B than in 


arise from 


ares 
ere 
group than in the others. The data reported i to 
In One sense, 4 test of the validity of this assumption, with respec 
limited number of measurements 


hin 
with} 
of developmental status taken 
y Narrow Tange of chronological age.? 


pa 
-— ion on J 

dum not be fully warranted since informatio! 
nd B is Meager. Furt ermore 


: Constitutional 
be determined. 
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MEASURING INstruMENTs AND EXAMINATION PROCEDURE 


The variables of physical and psychological status are represented by a 
variety of specific measurements. Anthropometric measurements include 
body weight, length, head circumference, chest circumference, calf circum- 
ference, bi-iliac (hip) width, and subcutaneous leg tissue. Standard meas- 
uring instruments were used to obtain these data. Steel tapes, a standard 
measuring board, and basket-type scales were used to obtain circumferences, 
length, and weight respectively. Bi-iliac width was measured with large 
sliding calipers; small spreading calipers were used to measure subcutaneous 
tissue in the left leg. Calf circumference was also measured on the left leg. 

Body measurements were taken by a nurse and an assistant, both of 
whom received preparatory instruction in techniques of anthropometric 
Measurements with infants. Each measurement was made twice, the second 
time by the assistant, and the average of the two readings was computed. 
If at any time a sizable discrepancy was noted between the two readings, 
a third one was taken and averaged with the nearer of the first two. 

The Gesell Developmental Schedules were administered by a psycholo- 
gist, following the procedure outlined by Gesell and Amatruda (2), and 
using the standard examination materials. The scales were designed to esti- 
mate developmental status in each of four areas (language, motor, adaptive, 
and personal-social), as well as providing a total score. Since the number 
of items in each area is small, and the precise meaning of the areas some- 
what open to question, only a general developmental level was computed 
for purposes of this report.” 

The California Infant Scale of Motor Development was also admin- 
istered by a psychologist. This scale was developed by Bayley (1) for 
measuring motor skills and coordination. Each item is age-scaled, and the 
items range from .2 months to 54-5 months. A point score is computed, 
based on the actual number of items passed. This is then converted to a 
Sigma score, on the basis of mean and standard deviation figures provided 
for each age level by Bayley. 

Each subject was examined individually, and 30 to 40 minutes were 
required to complete the psychological and anthropometric measurements. 
Subjective notes of the examination behavior of the infant were recorded 
by each of the two psychologists present at the examination. The sequence 


3 A somewhat more precise quantification of scores on the Developmental Schedules 
than that suggested by Gesell and Amatruda (2) was desired for purposes of statistical 
analysis. Therefore, the scales were treated as if they were a psychometric test, and the 
Child's performance level was computed as follows: key age was determined by noting 
the highest test level at which over half the items were passed. This estimate of develop- 
mental age was corrected by subtracting a number of days proportionate to the number 
9f failures at that level and at lower levels. If items were passed at higher levels, a number 
of days of developmental age proportionate to the number of passes was added to obtain 
developmental age level. This figure was divided by chronological age and multiplied by 
100 to obtain the general developmental quotient. 
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owed 
was always the same: the Developmental Schedules erg 
of tests le of Motor Development, after which the anthropometr zm 
by the Scale re taken. An examination room at the Iowa Children's o 
ected for Groups A and B, and an examining ce C. 
Led clinic was used, by the same team of examiners, x eae a 
Each infant was accompanied in the testing room by his mot x ae 
mother. The length of time Tequired to complete the inductio 
jects into the project was approximately one year. 


Resurts 


exes 
ween S 
of significance of differences bet 


= 5205 
€ mean scores favored males in body length (F Rae: 
significant at the -05 level) 


; however, th 
was significant at the .10 level (F 
measurements, with ti 
differences were small 


e om! 
= 3.053). The remaining sry R the 
: ; e 

he exception of leg tissue, favored ma 

and not statistically reliable. 


TABLE 3 


EXES 
MEAN SCORES AND MEASUREMENTS FOR GROUPS AND S 


Total 
Group A Group B Group C Males 
Variable 


eme Mean N 
Mean N Mean N Mean N Mean N Mean 7 
Weight (kg.) 


quU TS 

39437 aora, aag 46 — 4.29 66 — 402 61 bes 17 

Length (cm.) 5344 37 54.09 44 5427 46 5459 66 — 53.45 61 36.69 177 
Head (cm) |. 36.66 33 3646 43 369, 44 37.07 62 36.30 60 3455 e 
Chest (em.) . 34.09 36 3326 43. 3519 4534.86 64  34ar 6o 1225 Ei 
Calf (cm.) 11.83 35 12.04 43 12.58 44 12.27 62 12.22 60 8.72 1? 
Hip (cm.) 55937 8.68 43 884 46 — 876 66 — 8.67 60 16.18 12? 
Leg tis. (mm.) 7525 37 1571 39 17:38 44 16.03 62 16.34 58 1.13 E 
Motor (sigma) 1.48 35 L4l 44 9.58 46 1.06 66 1:30.59 120 17 

Ert ie 13535 . 136 44 93 47 114 67 126 61 


€. 

i corri 

© assumed that these variables ane nificant 
. 1, 

of covariance was used to test for sig E 
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The consistently significant correlation of each of the variables with 
age is one indication of the justification for resorting to the covariance 
analyses. Comparisons of the adjusted mean scores for groups, shown in 
Table 4, with the unadjusted mean scores reported in Table 3 reveals the 
tendency for the age adjustment to bring the mean scores for groups 
much closer to each other. The F test here represents the ratio of the ad- 
justed mean square for variance between groups to the adjusted mean 
square for variance within groups. Only in the case of calf circumference 
is the F ratio significant (F = 3-113, significant at the .o5 level with 2 and 
120 df). 


TABLE 4 
MEAN SCORES AND MEASUREMENTS ADJUSTED FOR AGE 


Variable a Group A Group B Group C F 
Weight (kg.) ........ .68 4.06 4.10 4.29 1.494 
Length (cm.) ......... .66 53.90 54443 54.14 +430 
Se -69 36.86 36.66 36.67 .288 
Chest (emj «eco 27 34.39 34.47 34.69 .483 
Calf (cm.) .66 11.96 12.14 12.53 3.113 
Hip (cm.) -65 8.72 8.74 8.67 -098 
Leg tis. kmn) ....... -57 15.59 16.18 16.76 1.530 
Motor (sigma) ....... —.27 1.17 1.32 0.64 I.154 
DQ) m — Á —.64 126 129 107 2.070 


“Correlation of cach variable with chronological age. 


Statistical summaries of the scores obtained with the California Infant 
Scale of Motor Development and the Gesell Developmental Schedules are 
also presented in Table 4. It should be noted that in both of these sets of 
data scores are reported in the form of derived indices, sigma score and 
developmental quotient respectively. Since the derivation of these scores 
from raw scores involves computing a ratio of performance to chronological 
age, the use of the derived index should have the effect of controlling the 
age variable. However, several characteristics of the data suggest the pres- 
ence of a negative correlation between derived scores and chronological age. 
After computing the correlation coefficients and noting the extent of this 
relationship, it seemed appropriate again to make use of the covariance 
technique to control the age variable. 

Adjusted mean scores for motor development and developmental quo- 
tient are shown in Table 4. The F ratios indicate that the differences are 
Not significant for either variable. 
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Discussion 


The one measurement in which significant differences among groups E 
main after the age adjustment is made, that of calf circumference, is a 
easily interpreted in relation to the rest of the data. The absolute peer 
between any two means is not Breat: the largest, between Groups A an ie 
is slightly more than half of one centimeter. This could not be said to íi 
of fundamental significance as a basis for distinguishing between aaa 
groups. Presumably, in any large series of statistical tests of cs pans 
among given groups, the chances are fairly good that a "significant" F rat! 
may occur in the absence of any very important real difference. "T 

Nevertheless, the primary Purpose of the analyses reported here Mi 
to establish a base line of comparison of the three groups prior to a 
mental treatment in the larger longitudinal study. Since this t 
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the items do not appear to discriminate well among infants whose chron- 
ological ages range from o to 30 days. That is, the infant who is one week 
old frequently is observed to “pass” as many of the four-week items as the 
infant whose age is three or four weeks. This failure to discriminate finely 
results in a distortion which is mathematically amplified in the process of 
computing a DQ score with such young subjects. The tendency of the 
youngest subjects to receive disproportionately high DQ scores undoubtedly 
contributes to the strong negative relationship between CA and DQ. It 
would seem appropriate to suggest that research workers using the Gesell 
Schedules with very young infants might, if it is important to compute 
DQ scores, add a constant both to the numerator and the denominator in 
the DQ formula. The addition of, say, 60 days should tend to reduce this 
apparent distortion considerably. 


SUMMARY 


The longitudinal investigation of the effects of noncontinuous mothering 
on human development necessitated comparison of the subjects prior to 
exposure to the different kinds of mothering under investigation. This 
report describes the developmental status of three groups of infants at the 
time they were first inducted into the research, prior to any experimental 
“treatment.” 

Two groups of infants, A and B, were born to unmarried mothers and 
released by them for adoption. A third group, C, was composed of infants 
born into complete families under normal circumstances. The proportion 
of subjects of each sex in each group was kept relatively even. Efforts were 
made to examine all infants at or near one month of age; however, Group 
C infants were slightly older, on the average, than those in the other two 
groups. This difference made it necessary to apply statistical control to the 
age variable in order to compare the groups. 

For each group, data were obtained on a series of anthropometric 
measurements, motor development as rated with the California Infant Scale 
of Motor Development, and general developmental status as rated with the 
Gesell Developmental Schedules. 

Significant sex differences, favoring male subjects, were noted in body 
length and head circumference. Analysis of the data by groups revealed 
that Groups A, B, and C were roughly comparable in developmental status 
at the time of induction into the research. In only one measurement did a 
significant difference appear, that of calf circumference. It would seem 
as plausible to interpret this as a chance variation, which could occur in 
such a series of tests of significance, as to assume that it is a reliable index 
of fundamental differences among the groups, since there is little else in 
the data to support this specific finding. 

Significant negative correlations of developmental quotients with chron- 
ological age were noted, and were attributed largely to the inadequate dis- 
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criminatory powers of the scales during the early weeks, as well as the very 
small CA factor used in the denominator of the DQ formula. A mathe- 


matical correction for the distortion resulting from these two conditions 
was suggested. 
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VARIABLES IN EARLY DISCRIMINATION LEARNING: 
II. MODE OF RESPONSE AND STIMULUS 
DIFFERENCE IN THE DISCRIMINATION 

OF TONAL FREQUENCIES? 


WENDELL E. JEFFREY 
University of California, Los Angeles 


When one uses adult Ss in a discrimination experiment, the indicator 
response rarely causes any problems. One can ask that any of a number 
of types of judgments be made, in a number of different ways, without 
substantially increasing the difficulty of the task. With young children, 
however, the response required can make a critical difference in the speed 
of learning, or indeed, may make the difference between learning and not 
learning. For example, Jeffrey (3) demonstrated that children who could 
not learn to apply distinctive labels to stimuli differing in spatial orienta- 
tion could nevertheless learn to press buttons toward which the stimuli 
(stick figures) could be said to be pointing. It seemed important to investi- 
gate further the various factors that contribute to this early discrimination 
learning. The spatial discrimination problem previously used was a rela- 
tively easy one. In order to get more reliable measures of the contributing 
factors, it was advisable to find a stimulus dimension that was more diffi- 
cult and one that was also more readily manipulable. 

The tonal frequency dimension (pitch) met these criteria. Preliminary 
research indicated that kindergarten children had difficulty in responding 
differentially, and that the words, “high” and “low,” meant nothing to 
children when applied to musical notes, indicating that the stimuli were 


1 This research was supported by grant M-1498 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service, and by grant G-4414 from the National Science Founda- 
ton, I wish to express my appreciation to Mrs. Eleanore Cornberg of the University School 
Kindergarten for her cooperation in this research. 
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and 5 years, 7 months for Group II. The range for Group I was 5-2 to 5-10, 
for Group II, 5-4 to 6-0, and for Group III, 5-4 to 5-11. 


Apparatus 

Two tape recorders were used, one to present children’s music, which 
was an incentive and reinforcer, and one to present the discriminative 
stimuli. Further apparatus programmed push buttons in such a way that 
if the correct button was pressed within three seconds following the occur- 
rence of a discriminative stimulus the music continued to play. If the in- 
correct button was pressed, the music terminated. The music could be 
heard again only upon making a correct response following the presentation 
of the next discriminative stimulus. The response buttons were approxi- 
mately 14 inches apart on a small board that could be placed on a table 
in front of S, or on the floor to be operated with E's feet. The discriminative 
stimuli and the music were delivered through separate earphones worn by 
S. The tone was sufficiently loud to cause no confusion when it occurred 
along with the music. The results of the piano response group, presented 
below, confirm this. 


Stimuli 

Two series of piano tones were recorded. The first series, Series A, 
consisted of two tones, Cı and G? (128 and 1152 cps.), recorded serially 
at ro-second intervals in the order HLHHLHLL. A second series, 
Series B, consisting of the tones, C and G (256 and 384 cps.), was recorded 
in the same manner. 


Procedure 

There were three groups of Ss. Group I was trained only on the button 
pressing response; Group II was required to match the discriminative stim- 
uli vocally prior to being tested on the button pressing response; and Group 
III learned to produce matching tones on the piano before being tested on 
the button pressing response. All of the above training and testing was done 
with Series A. Any S who met the criterion on the button response with 
Series A was tested for transfer to Series B. A criterion of 10 successive 
correct responses was used throughout. 

Each S in Group I was brought into the experimental room and seated 
at a low table upon which were push buttons. Earphones were placed on 
his head and he was permitted to listen to music for approximately one 
minute. The music was then terminated and S was told that he would 
hear tones in the earphones and E sang representative tones and indicated 
which button was to be pressed for each tone in order to continue the music. 
The music was then turned on again and Series A (128 and 1152 cps.) 
was presented. Transfer of the button pressing response to Series B (256 
and 384 cps.) stimuli was tested if the criterion of 10 successive correct 

iscriminations on Series A was met within 72 trials. An earlier study indi- 
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IH. Group II Ss had had from a minimum of 24 to a maximum of 72 prior 
trials attempting a differential singing response. The median was 24 re- 
sponses, four Ss seemingly being able to sing different notes reliably to the 
stimuli although not necessarily reproducing them exactly as presented. 
The general inability of the children in Group II to come even close to 
reproducing the stimuli made it difficult for E to score their responses. 
One S never produced differential tones that were in any way acceptable. 
The other Ss were reinforced for anything that sounded like a differential 
response in the hope of shaping their subsequent responses. Whether two 
observers, however, could have agreed on the acceptability of each response 
is not known. The fact remains that of the six Ss who, in E's opinion, were 
learning to make differential singing responses, five subsequently learned 
to make the button pressing response. 

Group III had from 10 to 24 trials making the piano responses prior 
to the test situation. Four of these Ss met the criterion with the piano im- 
mediately after instructions. The other three Ss took 9, 12, and IS trials 
to meet the criterion with the piano. Transfer to the button response was 
perfect in all seven cases. Thus, for Group III, the criterion for the button 
pressing to Series A stimu!i was reached by four Ss without experiencing 
failure and with only ro pretraining trials. In the other three cases it took 
19, 22, and 25 trials, 10 of these trials in each case being criterion trials for 
the piano response. 

The differences in perfomance on the transfer task (button pressing) 
can best be evaluated by the Fisher exact probability test which tests the 
hypothesis as to whether two groups differ in the proportion with which 
individuals fall into two classifications. The difference between Groups I 
and III is significant with p < .o1. The difference between I and II has an 
exact probability of .0512. Group II does not differ significantly from III. 
Thus, the hypothesis that such pretraining would be facilitative is sup- 
ported. These findings are almost identical to those obtained in a prelimi- 
nary study reported elsewhere (2). 

The hypothesis regarding transfer from training with the Series A 
stimuli, involving a difference of three octaves and a fifth between stimuli, 
to the closer discrimination of the Series B stimuli, a difference of only a 
fifth, was not supported (Table 1). In Group I only one S learned the 
Series A discrimination, and he did not learn the Series B discrimination. 
In Group II, although five Ss learned the Series A discrimination only one 
S demonstrated any transfer to the Series B stimuli. In Group III, even 
though all Ss learned the button pressing response to Series A, again only 
one S showed transfer to the Series B stimuli. 


Discussion 


Impossible as it may seem, 5/4-year-old children who can sing their 
favorite song (e.g, Davy Crockett) with quite acceptable intonation, are 
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more plausible here. One might assume that the correctness of a response 
is accentuated by the immediate comparison between stimulus tone and 
the response-produced tone. This would provide a relatively easy same- 
difference discrimination and should help accentuate the continuum in- 
volved as well as provide a more direct form of reinforcement. A third 
explanation, appropriate at least for the piano response group, is the fact 
that the piano response shortens the interstimulus interval by effectively 
extending each stimulus in time. The relevance of this variable is, of course, 
subject to test and work in this direction is now in progress. 

Another source of difficulty in the discrimination may have arisen from 
the fact that there were common overtones between the two notes within 
cach series, inasmuch as the piano was used as a stimulus source. This 
variable will also be assessed in future research. 


SUMMARY 


. In order to study some factors basic to early discrimination learning 
in children, the tonal frequency dimension was chosen as the source of 
stimuli. Both the type of indicator response and the difference between 
stimuli were varied. 

The Ss were 54-year-old children. The criterion task was to learn to 
push two buttons, oriented to the left and right, differentially to two tones 
separated by three octaves and a fifth. Group I had training only on this 
task. Prior to testing on the criterion task, Group II Ss were required to 
match the same two tones by singing, and Group III produced matching 
tones on a piano. Although Ss in Group II had difficulty making a match, 
they did seem to make differential responses, and when transferred to the 
button pressing criterion task, these Ss performed significantly better than 
those in Group I. The Group III Ss, who were required to produce match- 
ing tones on a piano, learned this quite readily and showed almost perfect 
transfer to the criterion task. Thus, Groups II and III differed significantly 
from Group I but not from each other. 

All Ss who met the criterion on the button pressing task were subse- 
quently required to make this same response to stimuli differing by only 
five-eighths of an octave. There was no evidence of transfer to these new 
stimuli in any of the groups. Suggestions for further research are discussed. 
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